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Uniform Statute |Improved Mail-metering Device |Building Permits | First Relief in Area of Drought 
Is Approved for Postal Service| Show Decrease. 


On Child Labor 


Is Recommended Fee Is Printable in Any Denomination, Says Post Office De- 


partment, and Automatically Locks When Total 





s } 

Draft Considered Four Years. 

By National Conference of | 

Commissioners on Uni-| 
form State Laws 


Study Asked of Act | 


Governing Trustees 





cision Made to Delay Action | 





On Legislation to Compel | 
Attendance of Nonresident 


Witnesses | 





Chicago, Ill., Aug. 13.—A uniform 
statute. prohihiting employment of 
minors under 14 years of age in any 
gainful employment, regulating the 
employment of minors between the 
ages of 14 and 18, and prescribing | 
certain occupatjons in which persons | 
of 21 years and under may not be| 
engaged, was recommended Aug. 13 | 
for enactment in the several States | 
and Territories by the National Con- | 


ference of Commissioners on Uni- 

form State Laws. | * 
The proposed State iegislation, | : i ° 3 | 

known as the uniform chad labor Cooperation to Establish | 

act, was approved finally by the con- International Operating 


ference without discussion. The 
draft was adopted tentatively last 
year. 
States, New York was the only State 
voting disapproval. 


but not voting. 

The draft of the uniform act has 
been under consideration for more than 
four years. The conference recommends 
the aet for general adoption throughout 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
submits it for approval to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. , 

(The full text of the child labor stat- 
ute as approved will be found on page 2.) 


Securities Act Amended 


The Fortieth Annual Conference of 
Commissioners, which opened Aug. 11, 
will continue consideration of other uni- 


form legislation throughout the week. | 


Its stated object is to further, uniformity 
in statutory law by State action. Offi- 
cially appointed Commissioners working 


to achieve this object in*each State com- | 


prise the organization. 

The Conference, on Aug. 13, also fi- 
nally adopted amendments to the sale 
of securities act which was adopted as 
a uniform act in 1929. The amendments 
were designed solely to improve the lan- 
guage and form of the legislation. Ac- 
cording to the report of its Legislative 
Committee, no State had enacted the 
original form. 

Section 7, subsection (6), relating to 
registration of securities by notification, 
and section 15, relating to injunctions, 
were subdivided by number and lettered 
clauses, and punctuation improved, but 
without changing verbiage. 

Consideration of a uniform absent 
voters act was dropped by the confer- 
ence, the committee studying the sub- 
ject discharged. This action was taken 
upon recommendation of the chairman, 
Walter P. Armstrong, Tennessee, who 
stated that even if desirable, it was 
“highly impractical to secure enactment 
of a uniform act.” 

Laws Differ Widely 

All States at one time or another have 
had statutes on this subject, Mr. Arm- 
strong said, laws being now in force in 
all but three States. But the statutes, 
it was stated, so widely differ in their 
provisions, because of the separate poli- 
«ies of individual States in the matter, 
the committee decided it would be im- 
possible to secure in their place the uni- 
versal enactment of one uniform statute. 
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Czech Shoe Concerns 
Plan American Office 


[Continued on Page Column 2.] 


| 


Syndicate Formed by Manu- 
facturers and Exporters 


Offices in this country probably will be 
operated by a Czechoslovakian export 
syndicate comprising 36 manufacturers 
and exporters of shoes, according to a 
statement by the Prague Chamber of 
Commerce, forwarded by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Prague, Sam E. 
Woods, and made public on Aug. 13 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: | 

This organization will establish an | 
“evidence” or control office in Czecho- | 
slovakia and later on will probably open 
offices in the United States and other 
countries, according to the Prague infor- 
mation. The Czechoslovakia office will 
determine and control the quality of 
goods to be exported, while the overseas 
offices will promote the sale of goods, 
furnish the members of the organization 
with information concerning conditions 
of the market and credit information on 
buyers. The agreement is binding on the 
members only in regard to the quality of 
goods exported and does not limit or 
control the amount of exports. 

In reality the organization is not new, 
as in practice it has been operating for 
some tiame but of course without its pres- 
ent form. The member firms hope that 
astablishment of this organization will 
zreatly strengthen the Czechoslovak 
shoe and leather industry. Bata, the | 
greatest shoe manufacturer and exporter 
Czechoslovakia is not a member of the 
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A new omni-denomination mail-meter- 
ing device, with improvements designed 
to expedite the handling of business mail, 
has been approved by the Post Office De- 
partment, and mail stamped by it will be 
accepted by all postmasters, the Depart- 
ment announced on Aug. 13. 

The mail meter, according to the state- 
ment, may be set by the postmaster for 


a certain amount of postage, and it locks+ 
| automatically 


when that amount has 
been reached. The machine is claimed to 
be particularly adapted to the mailing of 
|parcels requiring different amounts of 
postage, and ‘s able to stamp from one- 
third cent to $9.99. 

| The meter, it was stated, prints on a 
sticker or label the amount of postage, 
| the date and place of mailing, the weight 
jand serial number of the_ particular 


| piece, the permit number and the meter 


ferrari and, in the case of fourth-class 
a 
| 


| 


Amount Authorized Is Exhausted . 


mail, the zone. It prints also, on a sep- 


arate strip of paper, records of the es- | 


sential facts concerning the individual 
pieces of mail. : 

In April, 1930, rules relating to ac- 
ceptance of metered mail of first and 
fourth classes were liberalized, accord- 
ing to Department records. 

“The Department is desirous of hav- 
ing the use of metered mail extended 
as far as possible within practical lim- 
its, and to this end certain restrictions 
have been removed,” says a report issued 
at that time. 


First-class mail, according to the April | 
order, may be deposited in designated | 


street package collection boxes in lots 
of not more than 300 pieces, and fourth- 


class mail, irrespective of the number of | 


pieces or whether they are_ identical, 
will be accepted at post offices from 
persons or concerns who have been ac- 
corded permits to mail fourth-class mat- 
ter as metered permit mail. .” 

The announcement follows in full text: 


As a result of this liberalization of the 


Freedom of Passage | 


Survey Reveals 


| 


Construction of Residential | 
Structures Declines 72.7' 

| Per Cent, According to! 

Government Bureau 


Statistics Compiled 
Embrace 85 Cities 





|Ingreases Reported Include | 
Cincinnati, Omaha, Kansas | 
City, Memphis, St. Paul, | 
Takoma and: Nashville 





Building permits issued in 85 of the} 
larger cities of the country during the 
| first half of the year showed a drop of 
| 53.1 per cent in contemplated expendi- 
;tures as compared with the first six 


On the roll call, taken by | 


Termed Essential to 
Aviation Agreements 


/ . Rules for Air Commerce 


Urged by Mr. Young 


The vote was| 
34 to 1, with one State represented; 5 : § ‘ l 
| zation of international air commerce will | 
| have been made when a universal operat- | They have Not Restrained 
ing agreement is reached by the major- | % 5 
ity of nations of the world, the Assist- | 
| ant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronau- ; 
tics, Clarence M. Young, said in a mes- | 
sage sent recently to the Williamstown | 


Substantial progress toward the reali- 


Institute of Politics. 


application.” 


cent passage” over the territory of the 
| contracting nations ne any nation- 
ality distinctions. The outstanding ex- 
ample of such cooperation is the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Convention of 
1919, to which the Pnited States, because 
|of geographical 
reasons, did not subscribe, the 4ssistant 
Secretary said. 

A majority of the provisions of the 
I. A. N. C. was adopted “in spirit” by 
jthe Pan American Convention, Mr. 





“Eventually ail civilized nations will|the Federal Trade Commission, and that 
recognize the pregress and value of |its operations have been in conformity 
aerial commerce,” Col. Young said in his| With them, the Utah Coal Producers’ 
paper, “and will cooperate to the utmost | Association has filed an answer with the 
in establishing regulations of universal |Commission to the complaint (Docket No. 


International agreements, he ex-|to restrain interstate trade in coal in 
plained, should accord “freedom of inno- | Several western States. The answer was 


regulations, metered mail will become | months of 1929, according to a state- 
| available to.a great number of users who} ment just made public by the Bureau 
|have heretofore found it impracticable] of Labor Statistics, 
|to deposit their mail at post offices or Tahos 
who, because of the previous restrictions . , 5 

The decrease fér residential structures 





Department of | 


in respect of fourth class mail, have} 





$ 


J 
Coal Groups in West 
Deny Violation of Law | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 
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Associations and Dealers Say 


Interstate Trade 


Claiming that its trade practice rules 
;were adopted under the supervision of 


1840) that this association has acted 


|made public by the Commission Aug. 18. 
(Full text of the Commission com- 
plaint was printed in the issues of Aug. 
12 and 13.) 
The answer recounts how the asso- 
|ciation asked the Federal Trade Com- 


ifferences and other | Mission to sponsor a trade practice con- 


|ference, held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on Dec. 3, 1929, and declares that the 
lrules and definitions adopted at that 
conference were later changed in some 
particulars by the Commission, and in 


'Young added, and the fact that this their changed form were accepted by the 


ternational agreement does not preclude 
the possibility of entering into indi- 





country is not an adherent to the in-|@Ssociation. 


Copies of a number of otner answers 
were made public by the Commission, 


| vidual reciprocal agreements with for- whose complaint named two other asso- 


| 


| eign nations. 


ciations and 311 ‘individual firms. An- 


The civil air policy developed and fos-| swers filed by the Retail Fuel Dealers’ 


tered by the Department of Commerce) Association of Utah and a number of in- 


under the air commerce act of 1926, Col. 
Young asserted, has “contributed sub- 
|stantially” to the leadership in commer- 
jcial aeronautics now enjoyed by this 
|country. 

“Such leadership is based on the fact 
that the United States has the largest 
number of civilian aircraft, pilots and 


dividual firms were made public. These 
did not include the answer of the Idaho 
|Coal Dealers’ Association, composed of 
| large number of member dealers. 
The Utah Coal Producers’ Association, 
| with a denial of the allegations that acts 
were committed to restrict and restrain 
trade and suppress competition, alleges 


mechanics; the largest number of pri-|in its answer that the respondent has 


vately and commercially-owned aircraft; 
the largest system of airways equipped 
with aids to navigation for both day and 
night operation, and that our aircraft 
fly more miles per day and night than 
those of any other nation in the world,” 
the Assistant Secretary pointed out. 
While it is desirable that a single, 
universal agreement be consummated, 
Mr. Young warned that it is necessary 
to “contemplate the fact that different 
countries are confronted with various 
problems of local consequence only” and 


“only the fundamentals of international 
'importance” in any convention. 
| The message follows in full text: 


efforts should be made to incorporate | 


“since its organization and incorpora- 
tion” at all times proceeded and con- 
ducted its affairs pursuant to its articles 
| of incorporation, by-laws, and trade prac- 
| tice rules, which it says were submitted 
|to the Commission in 1929. 

The Utah Coal Producers’ Association 
further answers that it “T3 ready and 
willing now and at afl times to furnish 
to the Federal Trade Commission any 
and all information ‘respecting its busi- 
ness” and-submits a copy of trade prac- 
tice rules and definitions as an exhibit 
with itS answer. 

An allegation that the respondents 
| have at all times been engaged in the 
business of selling coal “only within the 


was 72.7 per cent, it was stated. Less 
than $250,000,000 was spent for new 


residences during the first half of the 
year, as compared with more than $900,- 
000,000 for the corresponding perjod of 
last year. The decrease for new non- 
residential buildings was only 25.%per 
cent. 

A number of cities showed notable in- 
creases in indicated costs of building 
operations, it was stated, but there "a 





' drops in most of the largest cities. 


Indicated Expenditures 


Indicated expenditures for building | 
amounted in the 85 cities to $736,591,196 | 


against $1,570,145,411 for the 1929 
period. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Semiannually since 1922, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: has been presenting 
data concerning building permits issued 
in cities of the United States having a 
population of 10,000 or over. A report 
was received from each of the 85 cities 
which fell in this class on July 1, 1928; 
the Bureau of the Census has made no 
estimate for either 1929 or 1980. The 
1930 census figures are not yet available 
for all of these cities. These 85 cities 
all reported last year for the first half 
of 1929. 

The costs given include the cost of 
the building only. No land costs are in- 
cluded. During the first half of 1929 the 
estimated cost of building operations for 
which permits were issued was $1,570,- 
145,411. Permits were issued for build- 
ing operations to cost $736,591,196 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1930, which is 
a decrease of 53.1 per cent compared 
with the first half of 1929. Residential 
building fared worse than nonresidential 
building, the decrease in the former 
class of structure being 72.7 per cent. 

Less than $250,000,000 was spent for 
new residences during the first half of 
1930, compared with over $900,000,000 
during the first six months of 1929. New 
nonresidential buildings decreased only 
25.9 per cent, comparing the first half of 
1930 with the first.half of 1929. During 
the earlier period $510,761,272 was spent 
for this class of structure and during the 
latter period $378,270,981. During the 
first half of 1930, 52,489 families were 
provided for, which is 68.1 per cent less 
than the 142,066 families provided with 
dwelling places in new buildings during 
the first half of 1929. 

Cities Showing Increase 

While there was a decrease of 53.1 per 
cent in total building operations con- 
sidering the 85 cities as a whole, a num- 
ber ~of cities had notable increases in 
indicated expenditures for building op- 
erations, among which was Cincinnati 
where nearly $22,000,000 was spent dur- 
ing the first half of 1930 compared with 
$14,000,000 during the like period in 
1929. Other cities showing increases in 
the first six months of 1930 over the first 
six months of 1929 are Kansas City, Mo.; 


Foodstuffs Ample 


Brought by Rainfall in Missouri |For Human Needs, 


Weather Bureau Also Predicts Showers in Iowa, Mlinois, 
And Indiana, and Parts of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


HE FIRST substantial relief from 

the long-continued drought in the 
eastern half of the country appeared 
Aug. 12, when rains of from .32 to 1.3 
inch fell in central and western Mis- 
souri, J. B, Kincer, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Meteorology of 


the Weather Bureau, stated orally 
Aug. 13. - 

The Bureau on that day issued its 
weekly weather and crop. review, 


showing that up to Aug. 12 there had 
been no relief from the drought ex- 
cept for scattered, light showers giv- 
ing only temporary benefit to crops. 
(The full text of the report is printed 
on page 5). 

Some further relief was expected 
Aug. 14, according to R. H. Weight- 
man, of the forecasting division of the 
Bureau. Showers were predicted over 
an area including eastern Missouri and 
Towa, all of Illinois and Indiana, west- 
ern Ohio, northern Kentucky, and parts 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. This in- 
cludes much of the territory injured 
worst by the drought and heat. 

The showers in this area are ex- 
pected to be scattered, and probably 
light, according to Mr. Weightman. 
There was no prospect of rain in the 


| 
‘ 
! 


plains States, and none for the next 


day or two in the eastern States, but 
there was some possibility of rain 


| late in the week in the east, he said. 
| Moderate temperatures continued to be 


general in the drought area, although 
there was a slight rise. 

The rainfall in Missouri reached .32 
inch at Springfield, .82 at Columbia, 
1 inch at Kansas City, and 1.3 at St. 
Joseph, Mr. Kincer said. This places 
the ground in fairly good condition 
there, he said, and will be materially 
beneficial to corn on the bottom land. 
Much of the corn in this area ig on bot- 
tgm land, he said, but that on higher 
ground has already been damaged bes 
yond recovery. 

Flax was damaged further in the 
northwest during the last week, ac- 
cording to the weekly crop and 
weather review. Corn continued to 
deteriorate over most of the corn belt, 
but showers were beneficial in the 
northern part of the belt. Droughty 


President Is Told 





Secretary of Agriculture Rec. 


| ommends Stricken Locali- 
| ties for Benefits of Re: 


duced Rates.on Feeds 





Red Cross Prepared 
To Relieve Distress 


; 
Chairman Payne Sees No Prese 
ent Occasion for Public Con- 
tributions; Several Gover. 


| nors Arrive for Meeting 





| 
| 





| With the Weather Bureau records 


|ing in Missouri the first definite 
| break in the long drought, and fore- 
| casting the possibility of helping 
| Showers in other parts of the dry 


conditions persisted in the northwest | area, steps to lessen the evils of the 


and central sections of the cotton belt, 


| but there were some good rains in the 


eastern part and in some sections of 
the western belt. 





Water Power Commission 
Appointed in New York 


State of New York: 

Albany, Aug. 13. 
Governor Roosevelt on Aug. 13 an- 
nounced the appointment of five mem- 
bers to the Commission authorized by 
the last legislature to prepare a plan 
for development of the State-owned 
hydroelectric resources on the St. Law- 
rence River. The Commission has been 


directed to study first the feasibility of | 


State development. 
Members of 


ton, N. Y.; Th 
Henry Cohen, counsel to the port au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey; 
Samuel L. Fuller, and Prof. Robert M. 
Haig, of Columbia University, who will 
be chairman. 


Investigation Begun 
Into Importation of 
Russian Manganese 


‘Dumping’ Charge Made by 
Domestic Producers to Be 





the Commission are: | 
in the first six months of 1930, as! Representtive Davenport (Rep.), of Clin- | 
omas H. Conway; Julius | 


Studied, Says Treasury 
Department 


The Treasury Deparment, in accord- 
ance with a petition of the American 
Manganese Producers Association, has 


The Commission is to report to the| initiated an investigation into charges 


legislature on Jan, 15. F 
find State development not feasible, they 
may submit another plan, it is stated, 


Rio Grande River 


To Be Straightened 


{international Group Reaches 


Agreement on Plans toh 


Prevent Floods 


Plans for the straightening out of the socia 


Rio Grande River south of El Paso in 
order to prevent flood menace and 
shorten the river by 67 miles, have been 
drawn up by the International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico, 
the Department of 
Aug. 13. 


The work will cost the United States | 
about $10,000,000, the Commission finds, | 


while the cost to Mexico will be about 
$1,400,000. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam R. Castle Jr., commenting upon the 
report, stated orally that it would be 


made the basis for a treaty between|has ruled that the Russi 


If the members | that 


Russian Wienganese is being 
“dumped” on the American rparket in 
violation of the Anti-dumping Act of 
1924 and rto the detriment of the do- 
mestic industry, it was stated orally.Aug. 


| 13 by the Assistant Secretary, Seymour 


Lowman. 


Whether there will be hearings in the 








State announced | 


course of the investigation is undecided, 
though the Iron and Steel Institute, 
which was the leading advocate of free 
manganese during consideration of the 
| Hawley-Smoot Act, has asked to be 
eard on the subject, said Secretary 
Lowman. 

In determining whether the charges 
made by the manganese producers as- 
tion through its president, J. Car- 
son Adkerson, are true, the Treasury 
| will face the same difficulties which arose 
during the pulpwood investigation, it 
was said. The United States has not 
Lrécognized Russia and consequently 
United States customs agents are npt 
permitted to make investigations within 
that country. However, Russian man- 
ganese is sold throughout the world, and 
Secretary Lowman said that these price 
quotations must serve as the basis of the 
inquiry. 

Pulpwood Case Recalled 

In the case of pulpwood, the Treasury 

product does 


the United States and Mexico. Following |not come within the lafiguage of the 
this, it will be necessary to obtain ap-| 1930 Tariff Act which prohibits the im- 


propriations in order to carry out the 
work, Mr. Castle said. 
Summary of Report 
A summary of the report by the De- 
partment of State follows in full text: 


L. M. Lawson and Senor Gustavo P.| 


Serrano, the Internationa] Boundary 


Commissioners of the United States and | 


Mexico, respectively, met in Mexico City 
early in July under instructions of their 
respective governments for the purpose 
of putting in final form and submitting 


| president of the 


a report on the proposed rectification of | 


the Rio Grande from El Paso to the Box 


portations of competitive products pro- 
jduced by convict or indentured labor. 
|This ruling will stand, at least until 
there is more evidence to support the 


|contention than has been to date adduced, | 


said Mr. Lowman. 

Manganese is one of four major prod- 
ucts imported from Russia on which the 
Treasury recently has been: asked to 
| take action. Pulpwood was investigated 
at the request of Matthew Woll, vice 
American 
of Labor. Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, a member of the Senate Fi- 


Federation | 


Acting under authority of the Air Ttah” ie i : 
Commerce Act of 1926, which delegated | oe fe Fu eee = wot tad 
to the Secretary of Commerce the niche eetinumes 
> *\|of Utah 


f . ; cs c 
of fostering and developing air com-| (The answers made by the parties 
in interest will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Aug. 15.) 


‘ 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





Weather Bureau Says Drought 
Is, Climax of Eight Dry Months 


Deficiency in Rainfall Stated to Have Begun n December, 
Continuing Through Growing Season, With 
Record Aridity in July 


HE DROUGHT which has caused 

heavy damage to crops in the eastern 
half of the country began last Decem- 
ber, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, stated Aug. 13 in a 
review of the weather conditions for 
the season. 


In March the deficiency “of rain be- 
came marked in the East and in the | 
Ohio and Middle Mississippi , valleys. 
It grew worse during April, May and 
June. July was the driest month on 
record in several States. a 

The entire growing season has been 
the driest on record from the Middle 
Atlantic States westward to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A tabulation of practically complete 
rainfall records for all stations main- 
tained by the Weather Bureau for the 
month of July, in conjunction with 
those for preceding months, em- 
phasizes the severity of the widespread 


drought that is holding the country in 

its grip. To trace its life history, lead- 
| ing up to present conditions, it is nec- 
| essary to go back to December, 1929. 

In that iaonth there was consider- 
ably less than the normal amount of 
rainfall in the middle Atlantic area, 
| comprising the Virginias and Mary- 
land, and like conditions prevailed dur- 
ing January in these. States, but 
precipitation in the interior valleys, 
now exceedingly dry, was heavy in 
that month. In February the eastern 
area was again dry and there was 
_much less rainfall in the interior, with 
some sections having deficient amounts 
for the month. 

In March the drought began in ear- 
nest over the Ohio and middle Mis- 
sissippi Valleys, with considerable 
areas having only a third to a half of 
normal ‘rainfall, while deficiencies con- 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 6.) 


M 


| Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Omaha, Nebr.; St. Paul, 
i Takoma, Wash.; and Trenton, 
Large decreases were registered in 
most of the larger cities. In the Borough 
of Manhattan permits were issued for 


[Continued on Pagg 3, Column 7.] 


Jobless in New York 
Total 3.4 Per Cent 


Nevada Has 3.1 Per Cent Un- 
employed, Census Shows 





Preliminary unemployment figures for | 
the City of New York show that of the 
| 6,959,195 population, 234,854, or 3.4 per | 
; cent, were unemployed, according to a! 
| statement issued by the Bureau of~the | 
Census, Aug. 13. Thé Borough ‘of Man- 
hattan had the largest percentage of un- 
employed, 4.6, while the Bronx had the | 
smallest percentage, 2.9 per cent, it was, 
stated. | 

Total unemployment in the State of | 
Nevada was 3.1 per cent, it was shown, | 
when 2,850 of the 90,981 people were | 
jobless. In the State of Arizona, with | 
a population of 435,833, there were 7,232, 
or 1.7 per cent out of work, it was stated. | 
|In Vermont the unemployed formed 1.5 
| per cent of the population; of the 359,- 
092 people in that State, there were 
5,419 unemployed. 

The State of Texas reported a popula- 
tion gain of 24.8 per @ent during the 
past decade, increasing from 4,663,228 to 
5,821,272, it was said, while Alabama re- 
ported an_increase from 2,348,174 to 2,- 
645,297, afgain of 12.7 per cent. ‘ 





nance Committee which framed the tariff 


act, asked for embargoes on Russian 
rr 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


Canyon below Fort Quitman, a distance | 
of 255, miles. The report, of course, is | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


German Government Begins 


Campaign Against Price Fixing 





Program to Parallel Wage Reductions by Equal Drop in 
Costs of Necessities Studied as Date of 
Election Approaches 





Recently officials of the Reichsverband 
der Deutschen Industrie met the trade 
uhions in an attempt to secure a peace- 
ffil agreement to reduce wages from 
t) to 15 per cent in the heavy indus- 
tries and simultaneously to cut prices 
en their products. The complete suc- 
eess of this program is impossible 
without the cooperation of wholesale 
and retail trades and in particular 
without price redugtions by cartels in 
all branches of industry. Accordingly, 
the Government is planning energetic 
action against cartels which maintain 


: * ’ | price fixing agreements at levels 
presidential decree has cleared the at- | Which are contrary to public intrest 
troversy. New elections to be held on | The Government has aske e ved- 


. : : | eral Economie Council to declare a 
meni policies: “The chief element in Program of action and decide whether 
the political and economic controversy + sae ay Vited as Wier in’ enanlal 
is the effect of business depression and eases where they can he proved -eon- 
song oo “iThe ep aud Send, trary to public interest. Naturally, 
trade ine aad Seathunele” demondiog this action is considered by opponents 

; . a 4¢——__—_- 
that price cuts of necessities must pre- 
cede or parallel wage reductions. 


YOVERNMENT jplans for accelerat- 
ing the recoveryof German busi- 
ness from its period of depression in- 
clude steps toward breaking up price- 
fixing agreements, while industries 
aim at wage reductions to balance 
price cuts, according to information 
from the Commercial Attache at Ber- 
lin, Detglas Miller, made public on 
Aug. 13 by the Department of Com- 
merce, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: ~ , 
Enactment of the Federal budget by 
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situation were taken by several other 
|; agencies of the Federal Government. 

‘President Hobver continued his 
conferences, some of which were 
preparatory to his meeting on Aug. 
14 with the governors or other rep- 
resentatives of the 12 States most 
acutely affected. 


Ample Food for,.Man 

One of his callers was the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
|who afterward stated that the Fed- 
eral Government will watch and 
|guard against food profiteering, of 
| which, he said, he had as yet seen no 
| evidienes. 


Secretary Hyde reiterated that there 
is no need for panicky feeling with re- 
gard to the food supply, and that the 
drought problem is one concerning feed 
for livestock and not food for human 
beings. 

Secretary Hyde also sent to the 
American Railway Association a list of 
319 counties in eight States where 
drought conditions were judged to be se- 
rious enough to require acceptance of the 
railtoads’ offer of ‘half-rates on ship 
ments of livestock to feed, or shipments 
of feed to livestock, 

Market Shipments Barred 

The half-rates are not to apply on 
shipments of livestock to market. Sim- 
ilar lists of counties in other States are 
being compiled, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated. 

Judge John Barton Payne, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, informed the 
President that the Red Cross is ready 
for immediate action if it becomes neces- 
sary; that local chairmen have already 
surveyed their territories, and that the 
|Red Cross has a fund of $5,000,000 avail- 
lable for immediate use. Judge Payne. 
also said that if general distress becomes 
a fact, the President will be asked to is- 
sue a proclamation calling for public 
subscriptions, but that there was no pres- 
ent need of such action. 

State Governors Arrive 

State Governors began to arrive ii 
Washington for the Aug. 14 conference 
with the President. One of the first ar- 
rivals was the Governor of Indiana, 
Harry S. Leslie. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave authority to two western railroads 
to extend “grazing in transit” privileges’ 
on shipments of livestock, as a measure 
of drought relief. 

The Federal Government will keep a 
close watch on possible profiteering in 
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‘Latin America Hurt 


| By High Money Rates 


Influence of Falling Prices Also 
Found Detrimental 


High money rates, decreasing govern- 
ment borrowings, and falling commodity 
prices, affecting dominant staple prod- 
ucts, have adversely affected the coun- 
tries of Latin America, according to 
statements of the Department of Com- 
merce, made public Aug. 13. 

These factors are analyzed in Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 707, which is 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s foreword to 
the Bulletin, signed by William L. 
Cooper, Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, follows in 
full text: 

As capital-importing nations and pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
the countries of Latin America in gen- 
eral were adversely affected by the high- 
money rates which prevailed in world 
financial centers during the greater part 
of 1929 and by the decline in commodity 
prices that occurred in the closing 
months of 1929 and continued into 1930. 
Government borrowings abroad declined 
sharply as a result of either high-money 
rates in the world financial centers or 
adverse economic and financial develop- 
ments in the borrowing countries them- 
selves. In addition to causing fiscal diffi- 
culties in several countries that had em+ 
barked on rather extensive public works, 
the marked decline in borrowings frp 
abroad had an adverse influence on b 
ness and exchange. 2 

The slump in commodity prices has 
been particularly trying to most of the 
Latin American countries. This is. due 


to the direct dependence of their pros- ~ 


perity on the market for a° number of 
staple commodities of world trade, The 
severe decline in the price of coffee has 
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Wheat Diversion | 
~ To Feed Viewed 
“As Unprofitable 





Acreage Readjustment and| 
Reduced Production Costs! 


Essential Features, Farm 
Board Economist Says 





The drought this year will divert large | 
quantities of wheat to feed use, and} 
thus reduce the surplus; put few wheat} 
growers can afford to grow that grain, 
a feed crop, and oe 
be taken to mee 
problem Pps it was stated Aug. | 
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Mexican Railway 
Debt Discussed 





Stale De partment Explains 


Move to Revise Recent 
Settlement 


The Department of State has heard 
that a move had been started to revise 
the recent settlement of the Mexican 
railway debt with the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers so as to bring in all 
of Mexico’s creditors, it was stated orally 
Aug. 13 vy the Department. However, 
the Department of State has taken no 
part in these discussions. it was stated. 

The American Ambassador, Dwight 
W. Morrow, is exceedingly interested in 
bringing about an equitable settlement, 
the Department understands. It was 
stated, however, that the Department 
does not know anything about the ne- 





‘Uniform Act 


| 


‘Prohibition of Emplo 


State of Illinois: 

Chicago, Aug. 13. 
The National Conference of Commis- 
/sioners on Uniform State Laws on Aug. 
|13 recommended for enactment in the 
|States and Territories a uniform child 
‘labor statute prohibiting the employ- 
{ment of minors under 14 years of age 
jin any gainful employment, It also 
|would regulate the employment of minors 


yme 


| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty Are PreseENTED Herein, Berne 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 





on Child Labor Proposed 


By Conference of Law Commissioners 








, 


, ae ds ie 
etc,). It shall be signed bythe issuing 
officer, and duly recorded in his office. 

Section 8. The issuing officer shall is- 
sue-a permit only. upon the application 
in person of the minor desiring employ- 
i ment, accompanied by ved parent, guard- 

ian or custodian, and only after exain-| I 
ining, approving» and filing in his office | tive Sean ieee i ae 
j . »e . "ay re- | AUILY , 3 
the following documents, hereinafter re iy case: the proposed employment’ would 
pr 


tally qualified to undertake such work in 
addition to the regular school work re- 
quired by law. In case a minor has at- 
tended more than one school during the 
12 months preceding his application for 


fer 3 vidence of age, (2) wes 
wal cten ae. wan (3) iain of| event the minor’s regular attendance 


nt of Minors Under 14 Years in Gainful 
Activity and Regulation of Work for Otheys Under 18 
' Years Provided for $n Recommended Measure 


officer the minor is physically and men- | 


the permit. the principal or chief execu- | 


For Air Congress 


State Department Announces 
| Representatives for 
Hague Meeting 


The United States will participate in 
the Fifth International Air Congress to 
be held at The Hague Sept. 1, the De- 
partment of State announced Aug. 13. 
|The announcement follows in full text: 


The Government of The Netherlands 


j pate in the Fifth International Air Con- 
|gress which is to be held at The Hague 
from the 1st to the 6th of September, 
| 19380. . 

This Gevernment has accepted this 
| invitation and has designated as its rep- 
resentatives Maj. George E. A. Rein- 
berg, United States Army, Assistant 


|has invited this Government to partici- | 


T BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 








21 Bills Dealing 

With Agriculture 
enate. Committee Con- 
sidered 178 Bills and 


Joint Resolutions on Farm 
| Problems During Session 


| 
| 
| 
|S 





| 


A total of 178 bill: and joint resolu- 
‘tions have been considered by the Senate 
|Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
|since the beginning of the 71st Congress, 
|21 of which were passed by Congress and 
;approved by the President, according to 
|information made available at the office 
|of Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


Pp : ® | gotiations he may be-carrying on. betw th f14 and 18 y d u Mili r : . 

Phe hief Economist of the Federal | |between the ages o and years an , : . , school, separately certify to the num- | Military Attache for Air at The Hague : . 
dh at Dr. J. S. Davis. |prescribes certain occupations in which physical ee — ag . ae by a ae itesed by the minor in/|Lieut. Comdr. George D. Murray, United chairman of the Committee. A number 
prospective employment. e | States Navy, Assistant Naval Attache ar |of the remaining measures have received 


There is no single solution for the 
problem, Dr. Davis said, but the Board, 
after study of many proposed solutions, 


s concluded that two essentials are 
in djustment and reduction of 


| 


Uniformity Favored 


In Child Labor Laws 








|be engaged. 

The proposed legislation was approved 
without discussion. A draft of the pro- 
;posed act follows in full text: 


{persons of 21 years and under may not | 


. : . le ©, ; =» 7, d no 
dence of prospective employment is not|such school during such year, and no 
| presented within two months after the | permit shall be issued to —— 
| issuance of the certificate of physical| unless the total of the days so attende 
fitness, the issuing officer shall not issue shall be at least 180 days. 

a permit until the minor has been re-| Section 11. 


The evidence of physical | 


The Hague, ard Mr. A. Douglas Cook, 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner of the 
|Bureau of Foreign and*Domestic Com- 
merce at Berlin. 





jaction by one branch of the Congress. 
jand are awaiting consideration by the 
| other House. 


Among the more important legislation 
jhandled by the Committee, were the 


acreage rea 1 ‘ 

jroduction costs. A | examined by the physician and has ob- fitness required by this act shall be a! 4 a ee ae c } 

. Dr. Davis’ statement follows in full Definitions: tained a new certificate of a Nee fitness signed by) Latin America Is Hurt ee ee ae to 
4 31 " ars 53 ss, T rmit shall be mailed to the'a public shealth, public school, or other \s reSS ir audule actices 
Draft Considered Four Years ness, The permit sha Rates| in the marketing of fertahabls amaan, 


text: . 
Careful examination - the eee 
J ituation, the developments a 
aes led ; and the outlook for, 





By National Conference of 


Section 1. In this act the following 


jwords, unless a different meaning is re- | 


|quired by the context, or is specifically 


employer, and in no case shall it be given 
to the minor. 
Section 9. The 





evidence of age re-|proval of the (State Board authorized 


| public physician, appointed for this pur- | 
|pose by the issuing officer with the ap- | 


By High Money 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


|ties, the act providing for the further 
|development of agricultural extension 


7 7 to it, . p - I 
ae ese few years, has led the Federal Commissioners ‘prescribed, shall have the following! quired by this act shall consist of one|to enforce the child labor law) showing) had an especially adverse effect, for | Work in land grant colleges, the South. 
Farm Board to the gonclusion that sub-| | meanings: lof. the following, which shall show the| the height and weight of the minor and/| coffee is dominant in the economic life |¢™ States flood relief act, the act amends 

: | other facts upon which the physician’s| of Brazil, Colombia, most of the Central jing the definition of oleomargarine, the 


stantial readjustment$ in wheat acreage 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“Gainful occupation” or “employment” 


| Maistor to be At Demat 26 years OF aupe: ‘opinion as to the minor’s physical fit- | 


American countries, and Haiti. Sugar |#¢t amending the act for the prevention 


jn addition to economies in wheat pro- 
~@uction are necessary 
“Js again to be profita 

’ of years. 
Means to Cut Costs 


The suggestion of cost-cutting is not 
unwelcome; it is only a question of how 
to do it, and how far it is feasible. 
Advice to contract acreage as a means 
of reducing wheat production, however, 
meets some opposition. American farm- 
ers characteristically prefer expansion 


_to contraction. Sensible though it would{ 


seem to correct a price-depressing sur- 
plus and a persisting tendency to over- 
production by taking steps to reduce 
production, contraction of wheat acreage 
seems distasteful to many. It is natural 
that the question should be repeatedly 


if wheat-growing | 
ble over a period) at this time consideration of a uniform; 


The conference also decided to forego|Shall mean the gainful pursuit of any | 


lact designed to secure the attendance 
| of needed nonresident witnesses in crim-| 
|inal caseS to facilitate prosecution of} ud ) 
| criminals. Work on the draft of the act|under the provisions of this act. | 
|} was delayed until next year because} “Street trade” shall mean any busi- 
| consideration of a similar provision injness or occupation of distributing, so- 
its criminal code is engaging the atten-|liciting, selling, displaying or offering | 
tion of the American Law Institute. 'for sale any merchandise, handbills, cir- | 

Oliver O. Harker, chairman of the|culars, newspapers, magazines, periodi- | 
| committee on the subject, explained that |cals, or any other articles, or employ- | 
\the drafts of the two organizations while|ment or work as a shoe polisher or in| 
| designed for the same purpose—to en-jany other trade or occupation, in any | 
lable the calling of witnesses needed to (street, alley, court, square, or other pub- | 
| testify at a criminal trial even though lic place. 
‘they reside or have fled outside the’ Wherever the masculine pronoun is/| 
| State—differed in certain respects. It'ysed in this act, the feminine shall in 
lis essential, he said, that the acts be/|the appropriate places be understood. | 


service and athletic games. 


(a) A birth certificate or duly attested) 10.. is based, and stating that said minor 


trade, occupation, or branch of industry | transcript thereof issued by a registrar} 
or labor, except agriculture, domestic | 
| with the duty of recording births, Pro- 
“Permit” shall mean a permit to work| vided that the date of birth shall have 


of vital statistics or other officer charged 


been recorded at least 10 years before 


| the date of the minor’s application for 


a permit. It shall be the duty of any 
registrar or other offiger charged with 
the duty of recording births to furnish 
free of charge to the issuing officer the 
birth certificate herein required for any 
minor applying for a permit. 

(b) A baptismal certificate or tran- 
script of the record of baptism, duty cer- 
tifted, showing the place and date of 
birth and place and date of baptism of 
the minor, Provided that the record 
shows that the’ minor was baptized at 
least 10 years before applying for a 


has been thoroughly examined by the 
said physician, and that he is either 
| physically fit to be employed in any oc- 
|cupations not prohibited by ‘law for a 
jboy or girl, as the case may be, of his 
}age, or that he is physically fit to be 
}employed under certain limitations, speci- 
fied therein. If the physician cannot 
vouch for the minor’s complete physical 
lability to engage in any legal occupation 
|he may either refuse to issue a certifi- 
|cate of physical fitness, in which case 
he shall notify the issuing officer of his 
refusal, or he may indicate on the cer- 
|tificate of physical fitness such limita- 
|tions as to the occupations in which, in 
| his opinion, the said minor may engage 
without injury to his health or physical 


| prices, already depressed, declined fur- 
ther; lower prices developed also for 
| tin, wool, hides, silver, cotton, cacao, 
; cereals, copper, and other important 
products of the various Latin American 
| countries, 

Largely as a result, of the foregoing 
| events, financial developments in Latin 
America during 1929 and in the early 
part of 1930 have generally compared 
| unfavorably with those of 1928, As is 
invariably the case, however, certain ex- 
|ceptions to general trends occurred. 


| The manuscript was prepared by Eu- 
gene W. Chevraux, of the Finance and 
| Investment Division, under the direction 
of Ray Hall, acting chief of the division. 


} 


|development, and also’ such limitations) field officers of the Department of Com- | 


It is based on reports submitted by | 


| of manufacture, sale or transportation 
jof misbranded and poisonous foods and 
|drugs, and the act providing for the pro- 
|tection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams. 

_Among the bills on 
| sional action is. still 
| which, according to 
| clerk of the Committee, will probably re_ 
; celye attention soon after the Congress 
| reconvenes in December, are the McNary 
| bill (S. 1164). authorizing ‘the Secretary 
|of Agriculture to investigate all phases 
| of crop insurance, the Jones bill (S. 3470) 
| establishing jam and jelly standards 
j and the Caraway bill (S. 4129) to pre. 
j vent the sale of cottongand grain in fu- 
| tures markets. 


The Caraway bill proposes to make 


_which_ congres- 
_incomplete, and 
Miss Helen Kiefer, 


: * 
"| Delegates Chosen Congress Passed 


o 





ked: Isn’t there another way out that). ; : 7. : ion, | . - : 
would be easier and better? eee Fe es ek aa | 4 Permit. |as to the time for which the said certifi- | merce and the Department of State and * Se to offer grain or cotton for 
Various proposals have been made for! , pointed to consider the differences. Minimun’ A f | (ce) A bona fide contemporary record) cate shall be valid as he may deem de- | 0M various official and unofficial publica- eta e —— without having the 
dealing with the matter in some other Y C setae in cheese of the vet- um Age tor of the date of the minor’s birth, kept|sirable. The issuing officer may accept | tions. The Finance and Investment Di- . ie actual possession, or to of- 
way. Earnest consideration has been | The ee SS ee bn fare Employment: lin the Bible or other book in which the| such certificate as the proof of physical | Vision keeps in close touch with Latin | ten 0’ buy without means and facili- 
er Ae Seetiane a ee eee proy 7 ‘records of the births in the family of| fitness required by this act, but the per-| American financial conditions, and more tes to accept actual delivery of the 

4 | detailed information on recent financial | commodity. 


given to these alternative proposals. 
few have been pressed so vigorously that 
they deserve brief discussion in con- 
nection with present wheat policies. 


|in 33 States, was continued by the con- Section 2. No person under 14 years of 
| ference to consider anly necessary amend-' age shall at any time be employed, per-] 


a isi : | » evidence satisfactory to the is-;ited as 
iments to the act if its provisions should mitted or suffered to work in or in con-| e™tary,.eY q eee bea ; ; 
be declared unconstitutional. Its chair- - suing officer, such as affidavits of rela-) physical fitness. Said permit shall state 


; jnor are preserved, or other docu-| mit granted on such proof shall be Mm- 4 7 
ae . specified in the certificate of | developments will be made available on | 


| specific request. 


Miss Kiefer, in commenting on the 
work of the Committee, stated that al- 
though the Committee might have, un- 


There are some who ask: “Why 
bother? Won't the present surplus take 
care of itself as it always has?” 


Wheat Surplus as Normality 

The first answer is this: The surplus 
wheat production has not taken care of 
itself in the past few years. The sur- 
plus has kept piling up. A _ series of 
charts of visible supplies of wheat— 
United States visibles, North American 
visibles, or world visibles—shows plainly 
that in each of the last five years the 
totals have risen. The same is true of 
total carryovers in the United States, 
including stocks on farms, in country 
and terminal elevators, and in mills. 

orld carryovers 
tions after the bumper wor 
1928. Now, even after last year’s mod- 


erate crops in the United States and 
Australia, very short crops in Canada 
and Argentina, and a 1929 world crop 
over 500,000,000 bushels less than the 
~big crop of 1928, this year’s world carry- 
‘over of old wheat has apparently been 
reduced by only around 100,000,000 
bushels, taking account of estimated re- 
ductions in unreported stocks in Argen- | 


man, Charles R. Hollingsworth, Utah, 
lexplained that in Maryland a_ lower 
court had declared the law invalid but 
j had been reversed on appeal. 


Trustees Act Planned 


The Committee on Scope and Program 
was directed by the conference to con- 
sider the advisability of furthering a 
uniform trustees act, modeled after the 
English law. George C. Bogert, Illinois, 
in offering the proposal, stated the con- 
ference should collaborate with a move- 
ment among trust officers for a uniform 
| law. 
| The draft of the act to secure the 
attendance of witnesses wanted in other 


reached huge propor- | States to testify in criminal trials pro- | 
ld crop of! vides that any person in the State may) 


be requifed to attend as a witness in a 
|eriminal action in another State where | 
| the ‘laws’of such other State also ‘re- 
| quire such attendance by persons within 
| its borders. 

The following procedure to secure such 
attendance of a witness beyond the State's 
| borders at a criminal trial is prescribed: 
The judge before whom the trial is 
being condueted must certify that the 
presence of the witness desired is neces- 





« tina and Europe. The surplus wheat pro-| 


* duction has not taken care of itself yet. 


Taking Care of Surplus 
The second answer is this: The sur- 
; plus will eventually take care of itself, 
+ in some way, as it always has, if we let 
* matters alone. So will the farm problem 
» solve itself, in some way, if we simply 
" let natural and economic laws take their 
course. But are we satisfied with these 
kinds of solutions? The passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Farm Board 
show that the Nation is committed to 
“serious attempts to improve upon this 
brutal natural solution. Letting the 
’ wheat surplus take care of itself means 
- two things: Prices depressed to such low 
= levels that large quantities of wheat are 
- diverted to feed uses, and that large 
- numbers of farms and farmers will be 
- forced out of business, at heavy loss. 
This is the natural” solution of the 
wheat surplus, but it is obviously one to 
be avoided if at all possible. 
We might treat diseases in the same 


¥ 
. 
* 


* way. “If we let them alone, nature would | 


, take its course—killing some victims, ex- 
* hausting others, sparing some. Somehow 

we don’t believe this is a good way. In- 
* stead, we practice preventive and cura- 
- tive medicine; we try to prevent the oc- 
{ currence -of disease, and to check its 
* course when it occurs. The essence of 
{ sound medicine is to get at the causes 
* of disease, to seek to prevent their ac- 
> tivity, and to hold them under control 
* once they become active. The Farm 
+ Board would fail in its duty if it did not 
* look in the same way at the causes of 
» the present surplus condition and of its 
* tendency to persist or grow worse; and 
» if it did not take steps toward holding 
* these causes under control. The cause 
- here is overproduction, in the sense that 
! more has been and is being produced 
+ than can be disposed of at prices re- 
» munerative to the growers. 
* major element in the treatment is to get 
»/at the source, and reduce production 
: through curtailment of acreage. 
+ is no simple matter. It requires different 
|. kinds of adjustments in the different 


* wheat-growing areas. But it seems 


+ clearly preferable to make these ad- | 
}. justments than to go through the pains | 


of forced contraction through farm 
! bankruptcies. 


Proposals Made to Farm Board 


Of the numerous proposals for other 
methods of positive treatment, 
merit brief consideration here: 


Stabilization Corporation to buy up 100,- 
000,000 bushels more wheat; 

(2) That we enlarge our domestic 
wheat consumption for food; 

(3) That the surplus be shipped to the 
starving or undernourished people of 
China and India; 

(4) That a general policy of export 
dumping be adopted, at the expense of 
the Treasury, the farmers, or the con- 
sumers. 

The Boarc has not failed -to give seri- 


ele ded dete ht oe ee ee 


{1) The purchase of 100,000,000 bush- 
of wheat might raise prices tempo- 


An obvious | 


This | 


four 


(1) That the Board get the Grain | 


sary and must request his attendance; 
; the request must be presented to a judge 
|} in the county in which the person is resi- 
dent or may be found; and the latter 
judge, after giving opportunity to the de- 
sired witness to be heard, must find 
that the attendance of such witness at 
the trial is necessary and in the inter- 
est of public justice. é 

A person disregarding a subpoena, is- 


conditions, is subject to penalty. Bu 
during his attendance upon the trial, the 
act provides that be shall be exempt 
from service of process in all civil mat- 
ters and from arrest and detention for 
any criminal offense committed prior to 
his entry into the State. 


| by section of the uniform divorce juris- 
diction act, the conference determined to 
make the act the order of business for 
the afternoon session of the 14th, when 
}it is contemplated that final action will 
be taken on the proposed measure. 


Officers Elected 


| Approving the recommendation of its 
nominating committee, the conference 
chose Judge William M. Hargest, of 
Harrisburg, as president. By custom, 
the president is retained in his office for 
three years. Other officers elected were: 
Vice president, Judge George B. Martin, 
Catlettsburg, Ky.; secretary, John H 
Vorhess, Sioux Falls, S, Dak.; treasurer, 
Bruce W. Sanborn, St. Paul, Minn. The 
latter two were reelected. 

NA Atenetntatntadnttaemntatiaataatnttattnneads 
rarily for those farmers who are now 


in a position to sell, But it would ac- 
celerate the movement from the farms; 


very time of the year when our wheat 
meets the least competition from other 
exporting countries; it would materially 
increase the congestion at terminals and 
the price spread between the farm and 
the terminal; it would not permanently 
| raise the level of wheat prices, for this 
| Wheat would have to be sold some time; 
; it might even depress wheat prices in 
| world markets through increasing the 
amount in the visible supply; it would 
discriminate against those farmers who 
have already sold and those who are not 
yet ready to sell. Under conditions as 
| they have recently existed, the adoption 
| of this proposal would intensify some 
| of the effects of the wheat surplus with- 
| out leading to any real solution. } 
Wheat Consumption Restricted / 

| (2) There is no reason to expect i 
| material expansicn in domestic consump- 
| tion of wheat for food. There appears 
| to be little undernourishment in this 
; country that is traceable to absolute in- 
| sufficiency of food. Even when farm 
| prices of wheat are high, bread is a rela- 
| tively cheap foodstuff, in spite of high 
; costs of distribution. People eat very 
| much the same amount of bread regard- 
| less of the price. We consume for food 
| about 4.2 bushels of wheat per capita 
| annually now as compared with nearly 
5 bushels before the war. This decline 





* ous consideration to all of these pro-|j; ; , : 
| posals and more. But it has been manbhe = ie ry eee aaa “eamneenee eomnee 
{ to escape the conclusion that none of | duced manual labor; higher general pros- 
s them promises much if any real advan-| nerjty, making possible more varied 
ta €; none goes $e te root of the diffi- diets; and increased consumption of 
; ies none could afford an adequate | other foods, notably vegetables, dairy 
; edy. products, and sugar. On the whole, these 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 2. 


sued upon compliance with precede 


After completing consideration section | 


it would cut down our exports at the|f 


jnection with any gainful occupation or | 

jemployment, except in street trades un- 

der the conditions in.this act specified, 
A 


Hours of Employment: 
| Section 3. No person between the ages | 
|of 14 and 18 years shall be employed or | 
|permitted or suffered to work in or in 
connection with any gainful occupation 
| or employment, except in street trades 
under the conditions in this act specified, 
;more than eight hours in any one day nor 
jmoré than 48 hours in any one week, nor | 
|more than six days in any one week, nor 
‘before the hour of 7 o’clock in the morn- ; 
ing nor after the hour of 6 o’clock in the 
evening of any day. Every such minor 
|shall be entitled to not less than 30 con- 
|secutive minutes for meal time within 





|five hours from the time of_ beginning 
;work, which shall not be included as a 
jpart of the work hours of the day or 
jweek. No person between 14 and 18 
|Years of age shall be engaged in both 
;school and employment for more than 10 
jhours in any one day. The presence of 
}any such person in any establishment 
|during working hours who is by this act 
|forbidden to work therein, shall be prima 
|facie evidence of his employment therein. 
Every person, firm, corporation, or com- 
pany employing any person between the 
|ages of 14 and 18 years shall post and 
keep posted in a conspicuous place in the 
jestablishment in or about which such} 
person is at work, a printed notice con- 
taining the name and date of birth of 
jeach such person, and stating the hours | 
of beginning and of ending work each 
day, and the hours when the time allowed | 
for meals begin and end each day. The 
employment of any person between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years for a longer | 
time in any day or at any time other| 
than as stated in said notice shall be 
deemed a violation of the provisions of 
this section. 


4 


Permits : 

Section 4. No person between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years shall be em- 
ployed, permitted or suffered to work in 
or In Connection with any gainful. occu- 
pation or employment, except in street | 
trades, unless the person, firm, corpora- | 
tion or company employing such minor 
or suffering or permitting such minor 
to work, procures and keeps on file in the 
| establishment or in the residence in or 
| about which such minor is at work, for 
|Inspection by any officer designated by 
| law to enforce this act or any act re-| 
lating to the compulsory attendance of 
minors at school, or any person author- 
ized by law to inspect places where 
minors are employed, a permit issued ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act. 

Section 5. The (State Board enforcin 
the child labor law) shall preeevibe 
|forms appropriate to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act and shall have power 
to require reports from local issuing 
officials. Blank forms shall be supplied 
|free of charge to the several isuing offi- 
cers and to all employers of minors. 

Section' 6. The permits required b 
this act shall be issued by a ee _ 
pointed by the (State Board or official 
enforcing the child labor law) 
such permit in the place where such 
minor resides, or in case the minor re- 
sides outside of this State * * * jn the 
place where such minor is to be em- 
ployed; Provided, that no person shall 
have authority to issue a permit for any 
minor ,then in or,about to enter such 
person's Own employment or the employ- 
ment of a firm, corporation or company 
of which he is a member, officer, or em- 
ploye. Said official is designated in this 
act as the’ issuing officer, and he shall 
have authority to administer all the 
oaths provided for by this act, but he 
shall not demand or receive a fee'for any 
services rendered by him under this act 
but shall be compensated by the State. 

Section 7. The permit required by this 
act shall bear the plane cena sex, 
color, and birthplace; the month, day 
and year of his birth; the place of 
residence of the minor; the Signature of 
the minor, written thereon in the pres- 
ence of the issuing officer; the name and 
address of the employer for whom, and 
the nature of the specific occupation in 
which, the permit authorizes the minor 
to be employed; the number and the date 
and place of issuance of the permit; 
the period or periods during which its 


| 


| 





lrecord or a parent’s, guardian’s, or cus 


tives or acquaintances of the minor based| clearly the limitations upon its use, both 
either upon personal knowledge or fam-|as to occupations and as to time, and 


| ily repute or a_ passport showing the} shall be valid only when used under the 


date of birth of the minor, or a life) limitations so stated. A new permit 
insurance policy: Provided that, except) shall be issued to such child only after 
in the case of a passport, and other affi-| reexamination by the physician and the 
davits above mentioned, such other satis-| issuance of a new certificate of physical 


|factory documentary evidence shall have’ fitness as herein specified. No fee shall 


been in a a a years| be charged or received fo. any certificate 
before the date o e min appli-| of physical fitness. 
cation for a permit, and provided further,!  gectj 12. The evid Paes col 
that a school record or a school census], yo onan’ ren ence of prospective 
"| aonsist - 
todian’s affidavit or other written state-| Consist 
ment of age shall not be accepted ex-| 
a er “oe ee ee ;, to give the’ minor in question present 
wad), Aseienge iene by ie, phy, legal emploument setting fort the spe- 
an av c : | cific charnetes ; ae ee 
physical fitness under this act, specifying Ce CRRA ar work such minor 


4 un ‘ : jis to do, and the number of hours per 
what, in his opinion, is the physical age gay and days per week in excess "= 


prospective employer, or’ by some one 


employment required by this act shall! 
of a statement signed by the! 


duly authorized on his behalf, promising | 


| : , der other conditions, disposed of more 
Employment Decrease proposed legislation, that in view of the 
° ; fact that the Senate had the tariff bill 
‘Shown in New England before it practically the whole of the 
& SnOe oh 3 | past session, she considered that the 
aii Committee made a very creditable show- 
| Publie Utility Pay Rolls Found '"¢- 
| 0.5 Per Cent Less in July 





\Chief of Children’s Bureau 
To Attend Geneva Meeting 


’ Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, will represent the United States 
on a committee which meets in Geneva 
Aug. 21 to start an investigation of 
traffic in women and children in the 
Orient. An announcement by the Depart- 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 13. 


| The number of wage earners employed | 
|by three classes of public utilities, street | 
land electric railways, steam railroads 
land gas and jelectric companies, in Mas- | 
| sachusetts, showed a decline of 1.4 per | 
icent in July as compared with June, | 
laccording to a report just made public | 


of the minor. ; 
be granted to a minor except upon 2) 
signed application of the minor’s pareni,| 
guardian or custodian, which applica-| 
tion shall contain (1) the name, alleged 
Gate of birth, and_ place of birth and 
present residence of the minor, and (2) 
such further facts pertinent to the in- 
quiry as the issuing officer may request 


Such certificate shall not | y, 


hich said minor shall not be employed, 
and agreeing to return the permit ac-} 
cording to the provisions of this act. 

Section 13. Every employer receiving 
a permit for any minor shall immediately | 
notify the issuing officer, in writing, of | 
the time of the commencement of such| 
employment. Immediately upon the ter-| 
mination of the employment, the em- 





‘by the State Department of Labor and 


a of State Aug. 13 follows in full 
| text: 


Industries. | aire 

oe ; : a ng . AS a result of an invitation from the 

pail tabulation it yas explained, was secretary General of the League of Nac 

ana a : | 8s, Miss Grace 0 nel © e 
utility companies employing approxi- ; OPS. Ms ; , a 

mately 95 per cent of the total number | Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 

| bor, has been designated by this Gov+ 

| ernment to attend a meeting of a com- 


of wage earners actually on the pay 
rolls of all companies in the State com- valites at Gomes, Gt Se tx Gee 


|shall attempt to secure documentary evi- 


| to 


to aid him in determining the minor’s 
age. Such application shall be sworn 
to by the minor’s parent, guardian or 
custodian before the issuing officer, and 
shall be filed with him for not less than 
60 days to permit an examination to be 
made of the statements contained therein, 
during which period the issuing officer 


ployer shall return such permit by 
mail to the issuing officer and such 
officer shall forthwith notify the parent, 
guardian or custodian of such minor by 
mail of the return of such permit, and 
ithe parent, guardian or custodian of 
such minor shall immediately cause him 
to return to school if he has not com- 
pleted the minimum educational require- 
ments. In case the employer has not been 
| notified that the minor has left his em- 
ploy, unexplained absence from work for 
a period_of five consecutive working days 


dence of the minor’s age. In case no 
facts appear within such period tending 
discredit or contradict any materiai 
statement of such application, the issu- 
ing officer may direct the minor to ap-| 
pear before the ician r 

designated for an examination as to his| 
physical age. Such certificate of age 
shall show the height and weight of the} to reemploy any such minor without first 
minor and other evidence of physical age| obtaining “a new permit. The. issuing 
revealed by the physician’s examination| officer shall file the permit so returned, 


ment for the purposes of this section. 
It shall be unlawful for any employer 


physician heretofore| shall constitute termination of employ- | 


jing within the three classifications. 


| The report showed that the aggregate 
| weekly pay roll of the three classes de- 
creased 0.5 per cent, 
|weekly earnings of employes increased 
0.9 per cent from $32.18 to $32.48. 
“The number of wage earners em- 
ployed by the 84 companies during the 
reporting week in July, 1930,” the re- 
port stated, “was 56,579, a loss of 783 
persons or 1.4 per cent, when compared 
| with the 57,362 persons employed by 
the same companies in June, 1930. The | 
decrease was largely on the railroads. 
“The aggregate weekly pay roll for 
jall classes of utilities reported for was 
| $1,837,609 in July and $1,846,126 in June, | 
‘a loss of $8,517, or 0.5 per cent. Thej 
| average weekly earnings per person em- | 
tployed were $32.48 in July, as compared | 


while average | 


of a decision at the last session of the 
| League Council, to extend to the East 
| the inquiry into the traffic in women and 
children, which was carried out by the 
League of Nations in non-Oriental coun- 
| tries several years ago. 

This committee will hold its 
meeting on Aug. 21, with a view to pre- 
paring an itinerary and making other 
arrangements preparatory to a visit to 
Oriental countries, including the Philip- 
pines, of a traveling commission of 


| three investigators. The report of these 


investigators will subsequently be sub- 
mitted to the committee at Geneva for 
its consideration before it is presented 
to the Council. 

Miss Abbott has been a member of 
the League’s Women and Children Com- 


£ ag | ° * : 
to issue} minor to determine whether such minor 


|of a regular vacation period of the public 


or upon which the opinion of the Phy-| 
sician is based. The record of age as| 
given on the register of the first school 
attended by the minor for which such 
record js available or a school census 
record of age, if obtainable, shall be} 
submitted with the physician’s certificate | 
showing physical age. : 

The issuing officer shall require the 
evidence of age specified in subdivision | 
(a) in preference to that specified in any | 
subsequent subdivision, and shall not ac- | 
cept evidence of age permitted by any 
later subdivision unless he shall receive 
and file satisfactory evidence that none 
of the proofs of age required by the 
preceding subdivision or subdivisions can 
be obtained. . 

If after the issuance of a permit, evi- 
dence is procured which shows the minor 
to be under 14 years ‘of age, the issuing 
official shall revoke the permit issued. 

Section 10. The evidence of schooling 
required by this act shall be a school 
record filled out and signed by the princi- 
pal or chief executive officer of the 
schopl which the minor has last attended, 
or by someone duly authorized in writing 
by him; Provided, that in case such 
school record cannot be obtained, or in 
case the isuing officer is in doubt as to 
the educational qualifications of the ap- 
plicant, as hereinafter specified, he shall 
examine or cause to be examined the 


is able to meet the educational standard 
required and shall file in his office a 
statement setting forth the results of 
such examination. In case the minor is 
to be employed at such times as would 
prevent his regular attendance at school 
during all or any part of the school 
term, the school record shall certify that 
the said minor is able to read and write 
correctly sentences in the English lan- 
guage, bas satisfactorily completed the 
work of'the eighth grade of the elemen- 
tary school course rescribed for the 
public schools of the State, or its equiva- 
lent, and has attended school for at least 
130 days during the 12 months preceding 
his application for said permit or during 
the year covered by the work of the 
eighth grade. In case the minor is to be 
employed during the whole or some part 


schools (when no vacation school is in 
session), the requirement of a school 
record may be motes ™m case the 
minor is to be employéd during the regu- 
lar school term but only at such hours 
as would not prevent his regular school 


and shall immediately report to the! 
proper school authorities the fact that 
the said minor is unemployed, givin 
the name, place of birth and place of 
residence of the minor, and the residence | 
of his parent, guardian or custodian. 

Section 14. Any person whose permit 
has been returned as provided in this act 
may obtain a new permit upon present- 
ing a new promise of employment and a 
new certificate of physical fitness issued 
as described in section 11 by the physi- 
cian authorized to issue certificates of 
physical fitness under this act. The 
physician may iy his discretion issue a 
certificate of physical fitness without re- 
examininge the minor if the said minor, 
within two months previous to his ap- | 
plication for a subsequent permit has | 
been examined and found physically | 
qualified to continue at work under the 
provisions of section 17 of this act. The} 
fact that the physical reexamination has | 
not been given and the reasons therefor 
shall be clearly stated on the certificate 
of physical fitness. 

Section 15. Whenever it shall appear 
to the issuing officer or to the (State 
board enforcing the child labor- law) 
that any permit or age certificate has 
been inproper!y or illegally issued or that | 
any statement contained therein is not | 
true, or that any minor has been illegally | 
employed, or that the revocation of the | 
permit is necessary in order to prevent 
serious and imminent harm to the physi- | 
cal or moral welfare of any person un-| 
der 18 the said (issuing officer or board) | 
may upon investigation revoke the per- 
mit, and for the purposes of such in-| 
vestigation is authorized to subpoena} 
witnesses, to hear evidence, and to re-| 
quire the production of relevant books | 
or documents. 

Whenever a permit is for any rea-| 
son revoked, the authority revoking the} 
permit shall immediately serve a writ-| 
ten notice of such revocation, either in | 
person or by registered mail, upon the) 
employer of-such minor, upon the parent, | 
guardian ovr custodian of the minor to} 
whom such permit was issued, and upon | 


| 


ithe issuing officer. Upon receipt of such | 


|notice the employer shall forthwith re. | 
turn the revoked permit to the officer | 
issuing the same and shall discontinue | 
the employment of the minor. The| 
parent, guardian or custodian of such | 
minor Sshali immediately cause him to} 
return to school, if he has not completed | 
lthe minimum educational requirements, 
end the issuing officer shall notify the | 





attendance during the entire school term, 
the school, record need not show that the 


proper school authorities in the same | 
}manner as upon the return of a perinit. | 


Section 16. Upon the reouest of any} 


with $32.18 in June, an increase of 30; mittee since 1923, and has attended two 








cents, or 0.9 per cent.” | of its sessions in 1923 and 1925. 
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Minor has completed the eighth grade, | 








use is valid and such other details as 
‘may be prescribed by the (State Board, 
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but shall certify that in the gpinion of ee 
jthe said principal or et axemmaon | [Conttmued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Group to Study 
Legislation for 
American Samoa 


Special Commission Leaves 
Sept. 11; Recommenda- 
tions for Governing Pos- 
session to Be Made 








President Hoover’s special Congres- 
sional Commission for the drafting of 
legislation concerning the government of 
American Samoa, will said from San 
Pedro, Calif., next month aboard the 
light cruiser “Omaha” for the possession 


in the mid-Pacific, the Department of the 


* Navy announced Aug: 13. 

The Commission is composed of Sen- 
ators Bingham (Rep.), Cormnecticut, ana 
Robinson (Dem.), Arkansas, and Repre- 
sentatives Carroll L. Beedy (Rep.), of 
Portland, Me., and Guinn_ Williams 
(Dem.), Decatur, Tex. In additio® uree 
Samoan chiefs are members. Capt. Wil- 
liam R. Furlong, in charge of the Island 
Government Office, Navy Department, 
and Albert F. Judd of Honolulu, legal 
advisor, will accompany the Commis- 
sion. : 

Tne. Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A Commission to make recommenda- 
tions for legislation concerning the gov- 
ernment of American Samoa will sail 
from San Pedro, Calif., Sept. 11, on the 
light cruiser “Omaha,” flagship of De- 
stroyer Squadrons, Battle Fleet, and 
commanded by Capt. John Downes, U. 
S. N. 

Members of Group 

The Commission is composed of Sena- 
tor Hiram Bingham, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, Representative Carroll L. 
Beedy and Representative Guinn Wil- 
liams and three Samoan chiefs; High 
Chief Mauga, High Chief. Tufule. and 
Chief Magalei. Tie Commission will be 
accompanied by Capt. William R. Fur- 
long, who is in charge of the island gov- 
ernment office, Navy Department and 
Mr. Albert F. Judd, of Honolulu, as legal 
advisor. 

The Commission will visit Honolulu en 
route to Samoa. a 
will be held for persons who desire to 
appear before the Commission. Leaving 
Honolulu, the “Omaha” will arrive at 
Samoa Sept. 26 and remain there for 
about 12 days during the Commission’s 

thearings. The Commission will return 
to the United States via Honolulu and 
San Francisco. 

The group of six islands composing 
‘American Samoa lies below the Equator 
and south 2,100 miles from the Hawaiian 
Islands. The islands were ceded by their 
native chiefs to the United States 30 
years ago, and since then have been gov- 
erned by a presidential appointee. The 
presidential appointee in every case has 
been a naval officer and the islands.have 
been administered by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The present Governor is Capt. 
G: S. Lincoln, United States Navy. 

Cession Ratified 

Last year, Congress ratified 
sion of the islands to the United States 
and by resolution approved by President 
Coolidge Feb. 20, 1929, authorized a Com- 
mission to visit the islands. The Com- 
mission will draw up\ an Organic Act, 
which will form the basic law of the 
islands and will include a bill of rights. 
The islands have been governed under 
local laws which are based on the customs 
of the people, on laws of the United 
States and on the common law of Eng- 
land. 

American Samoa is composed of Rose 
Island, Tau, Olosega, Ofu, Tutuila, and 
Aunuu, from east to west, in the order 
named. The islands of Tau, Olosega and 
Ofu are generally known as the Manua 
Group and the Island of Aunuu Is In- 
cluded in the name Tutuila. Rose Island 
is a coral atoll, uninhabited and of prac- 
tically no value. Swains Island 
made part of American Samoa in 1925. 
The total population of all the islands 
by the 1930 census was 10,000. 

The naval station in Pago Pago Bay 
is the seat of government. 
ernor is also the cammaéandant of the 
naval station. His staff is composed of 

the secretary of native affairs, having 
cognizance of all native affairs and na- 
tive officials; the chief customs officer, a 
raval officer appointed by the Governor; 
the public works officer of the station, 
acting in the same capacity in the island 
government; the captain of the yard, re- 
sponsible as sheriff for the public satety; 
the island treasurer, a naval supply offi- 
cer, who also acts as general storekeeper 
for the naval station; the public health 
officer, Who is senior medical officer, hav- 


ing charge of the Samoan Hospital and, 


outlying dispensaries in addition to his 
naval duties, and being responsible for 
quarantine regulations and sanitary con- 
dition, and the navy chaplain, who is su- 
perintendent of education for the island. 
Division of Islands 

For administrative purposes, Ameri- 
can Samoa is divided into three districts. 
Each district is administered by a native 
district gevernor appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The districts ar2 again divided 
into counties, each administered by a 
chief, Who is appointed by the a 

Copra is the oniy export from Ameri- 
can Samoa, the principal markets being 
San Francisco, Sidney, London, Ham- 
burg and Marseilles, where the dil is ex- 
pressed from it. This oil is in great 
demand in the manufacture. of ‘coconut 
butters of various kinds, soaps, salad oil, 
and for other purposes. 


Ocala Game Refuge 
Established in Florida 
The Ocala National Game Refuge has 





been established in the Ocala National | 
Forest, Florida, by a proclamation (No.! 


1918), signed by President Hoover. 


All persons are warned by the 


proclamation “not to hunt, catch, trap, | 


willfully disturb, or kill any kind of 
game animal or game bird” within the 


area. ; 
Another proclamation 1919), 


(Ne@. 


signed by the President, extends until | 


Sept. 30, 1931, the time for the estab- 


lishment by the Shipping Board of ade-} 
quate shipping service with the Virgin) 
Islands, and deferring until that date the! 
application of the coastwise laws of the| 


United States to the Virgin Islands. 

The President has signed, also, the 
following executive orders: 

No, 5404 —Excluding certain public 


lands from the Crook National Forest, | 


At Honolulu, hearing 


was | 


The Gov-| 


| Southern States | 


Request Farm Aid 





'Various Relief Measures Pro-| 
| posed at Conference of | 
| State Representatives | 





| 
| _ State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 13. 

Meeting in Atlanta to discuss means 
of relief for farmers from drought con- 
| ditions and low prices for tobacco and 
|cotton, agricultural commissioners ot 
| several southern States adopted resolu- | 
itions urging the Federal Farm Board | 
to keep cotton off the market until prices | 
improve and recommending the same 
| procedure to tobacco growers. 

Another resolution favored a 7-cent 
| tariff on jute, while a third requested | 
| President Hodver to continue his survey | 
'of drought conditions and take what- 
' ever action 18 indicated to relieve them. 

Commissioners from Texas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia and 
| South Carolina attended the meeting. 


Rio Grande River 
To Be Straightened 





Agreement on Plans to! 
Prevent Floods 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
the result of studies carried on over an| 
' extended period. It has been submitted | 
to the two governments and, if approved | 
by them, will then serve as a basis for 
the negotiation of an agreement. 

The rectification plan includes the con- 
struction of a flood retention dam at 
| Caballo, N. Mex., the general straight- 
ening of the present river location be- 
tween El Paso and the Box Canyon, and 
ithe establishment of a flood channel re- 
inforced by levees. The straightening 
of the river channel, which is now very 





, drought situation. 
|ever, that no reports of profiteering in} 





DROUGHT’S 





Wide stretches of the bed of the 


normally under water at this period of the year are 

shown in the photograph reproduced above, which 

The volume of water in 
e 


was taken near Alton, Il. 


EFFECT UPON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


“ 
Mississippi River 
ing to an oral 


+ 


Food Supplies Ample for Human Needs | 


es | | 
‘nternatiohal Group Reaches. President Informed by Secretary Hyde ae ies Wee, Comet, is 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


human foodstuffs with a view to prevent 
it as far as it can, the Secretary of Ag- 


|riculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated orally 


at the White House on Aug. 13 after a 
conference with President Hoover on the 
He explained, how- 


foodstuffs had been received by the De- 
partment. 


' Shortage of Foodstuffs 


| sj is 5 vi rily re- | = 7 . 
| tortuous in this area, will necessarily 1 Said to Be Unlikely 


/ sult in the exchange between the two 
|eountries of the small parcels of land | 
| detached by the straightening. | 
| The lands to be so exchanged have 
been carefully surveyed and computed so | 
that the total detached from Mexico to 
‘the United States will equal the total 
detached from the United States to 
Mexico. The report recommends that 
each section of the International | 
'Boundary Commission be authorized 
to acauire for its respective coun-| 
try the abeve-mentioned detached 
areas located within its territorial lim- 
its, together with the necessary rights | 
of way, these acquisitions to be made 
through the proper governmental agen- 
cies. 


Agricultural Value 

Taking into consideration the estimated 
value of the agricultural investments in 
the El Paso-Juarez Valley and the pro- 
portional benefits to be received, it has 
been recommended by the Commission 
that the proration of costs in the rectifi- 
cation project should be 12 per cent for 


{ 


| States. Of the total cost of the project, 


Commissioners concur that certain items 
‘are not properly proratable. 


| Such items are those of the acquisition | 


of rights of way, purchase of private 
/channel rights, segregated tracts and 
costs for changes in irrigation works, 
withsapproximately 20 per cent for over- 
head. These deductions leave a prorata- 
ble total of $4,932,300, of which Mexico’s 
share would be $591,876, and that of the 
United States $4,340,424. 


The benefits to accrue to both countries } ready to respond without a moment’s| 


are: 

(1) The elimination of the annual flood 
igmenace to El Paso and Ciudad Juarez 
and the lands in the valley of both the 
United States and Mexico, 

(2) The shortening of the river be- 
tween E] Paso and the Box Canyon from 
155 miles to 88 miles, thereby increasing 
the gradient and the velocity of the river 
and enabling the sediment to be carried 
away. 

(3) The establishment of a 
water boundary which can be controlle 
between El Paso and the Box Canyon. 

(4)° Prevention of future channei 
changes which would involve the de} 
tachment from one country to the other 
of areas of land which in the past has 
given rise to legal and economic diffi- 
culties. 

(5) The rendering less difficult of the 
enforcement of national law of both 
countries by fixing the rectified _Tiver 
as the international boundary, this be- 
ling contemplated by the treaties in force 
between the two-<ountries. e 

(6) The provision for a Federal owned 
and controlled river channel, thereby 
preventing private encroachments on the 
area required for flood protection: 





Two Engineers Appointed 

Two American engineers have been 
appointed as consultants of the American, 
section of the International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, the 
Department of State announced Aug. 13, 
They will consult in the near future at 
El Paso with the American Commis- 
sioner, Lawrence M. Lawson. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Department has appointed as 
consulting engineers on the American 
section of the International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, Mr. 
W. E. Anderson of San Benito, Tex., and 
Mr. Louis C. Hill of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Anderson is a former Commis- 
sioner of this country on the Interna- 
tional Water Commission. Mr. Hill is 
an experienced engineer and has been re- 
tained on a number of occasions by vari- 
ous branches of this Government to carry 
out important engineering work in the 
vicinity of the Mexican border. Mr. 
Karl F. Keeler of Provo, Utah, who has 
been attached to the American section of 
the International Water Commission as 
an engineer since June, 1928, will con- 
tinue His services as Associate Engineer 
with headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 

Messrs. Anderson, Hill and Keeler are 
expected ¢o confer in the near future at 
El Paso, Tex., with Mr. Lawrence M. 
Lawson, sole American Commissioner on 
‘the water commission. 





‘Report on Boundary Waters 
| Of Mexico Sent to Congress 


'The report of the International Water | 
Commission, United States and Mexico, | 
has been concluded and has been sent to| 
|Congress for publication, according to 
an oral statement by the Assistant Sec- | 
lretary of State, William R. Castle Jr.,| 
Aug. 13. | 

Publication of the report is not being 


| sumption. 


; Mexico and 88 per cent for the United | 


definite 


| peaches, onions, 


Secretary Hyde asserted there is no 
need for housewives to become panicky 
over the question of a shortage in food- 
stuffs as there is no such danger, the 
problem being essentially one of a short- 
| age in livestock feeds. 

“We will have to keep an eye towards 
preventing possible profiteering in hu- 
man foodstuffs so far/as we can control 
it,” said Secretary Hyde. 

“There is, however, no danger of any 
shortage in human food. The shortage, 
of course, is in corn, hay-and pasturage 
for cattle. 


“Out of a normal production of 2,8 


«5 


00,- 


/000,000 bushels of corn, only about 75,- 


000,000 bushels are used for human con- 
The problem 
a livestock problem. There 
shortage in gardens, but there is plenty 
|of room to make up this shortage in the 


|South. There is a very critical situation | 
| problem from the standpoint of livestock | 


that runs into the immediate subject of 
|the future. 

“There is no use for 
|to become panicky.” 


the housewife 


«the ces-| which will amount to $6,106,500, the Red Cross Chairman 


| Confers With President 


Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
;the American Red Cross, was summoned 


to the White House on Aug. 13 to confer | 


with President Hoover on the situation. 

“President Hoover asked me,” said 
Judge Payne, “if there would be any de- 
lay if a situation arose demanding in- 
|stant action by the Red Cross. I replied 
ithat the Red Cross always held itself 


| delay - 

| Judge Payne assurdl the President, he 
said, that the Red Cross has $5,000,000 
|available for instant relief if the emer- 
gency justified it. He also assured the 
President, he said, that the chairmen of 
the Red Cross local chapters in the 
drought areas ‘have been surveying the 
situation in their respective jurisdictions 
so that there will be no delay if a de- 
mand arises for relief. 

President Hoover will be requested, 
Judge Payne said, to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the publigefor subscrip- 
tions to aid the drought-stricken farmers 
if there is a general distress, but as- 
serted that there is no present demand 
for the issuance of such a proclamation. 

After a conferenée with President 
Hoover at the White House on Aug. 13. 
Representative La Guardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, stated orally that he 
would ask the Department of Agriculture 
to issue a daily bulletin on the amount of 
fresh vegetables moving into New York 
City and the wholesale price paid to the 
farmer so that the consumers may know 
whether they are being “held up.” He 
pointed out that in Aug. 12 there had 
been an increase of from 20 to 25 per 
cent in the prices of vegetables, such as 
cabbage, potatoes and tomatoes. These 
increases, he said, were unjustifiable. 
Milk, butter and eggs were higher, he 


said, adding that a reasonable increase | 


mignt be justified 
of feed. 

“If relief is not afforded,” said Repre- 
sentative La Guardia, “there is going 
to be drastic action by the consuming 
public. I am in hopes, however, that we 
will be able to keep the situation in 
hand.” 


Data Sought Available 
In Public Reports Daily 


Mr. LaGuardia later presented his pro- 
posal to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who informed him that the information 
sought is available publicly each day in 
the. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

It was explained that the Department 
of Agriculture has representatives in 
leading wholesale markets and in many 
producing districts, and that these men 
furnish daily reports on receipts or ship- 
ments and on/wholesale prices. 

Eric Enghfad, Assistant Chief of the 
of Agriewitural 


owing to the cost 


Bureau Economics, 


| stated orally that the Department would 
begin on either Aug. 14 or 15 issuance | 


of daily press releases giving the car- 
load receipts of cantaloupes, lettuce, 
white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes and watermelons at the prin- 
cipal markets. 

Local agents of the Department in 
the larger cities will have available for 


newspapers daily carload receipt reports | 


on 15 to 20 other fruits and vegetables, 


he said, but these figures will show only | 
railroad receipts, and not shipments by | 
The information will be han- | 


trucks. 
dled in this manner during the drought 
period, he said, to enable consumers to 
estimate the actual scarcity or plenti- 
fulness of various truck crops, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of~Repre- 


Arizona, and reserving them for town- withheld by the Department of State,| senttive LaGuardia. 


site purposes. 


No. 5405—Restoring a portion of Puolo| of the Department’s hand, and the mat-| justified, said Secretary Hyde. 
Point Military Reservation to the Terri-|ter of its publication is now for Con-|tion of some vegetables will be smaller| Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Indiana, 


tory of Hawaii for aeronautical purposes. 


‘Mr. Castle stated. It has been taken out! 


‘gress to decide. 


Higher prices for some foods may be 
Produc- 


than usual, and it may be necessary to 
6, 


is essentially | 
is a little 


ys 


Agriculture Department Recommends Stricken Localities 
For Benefits of Reduced Railroad Rates on Feed 


substitute for them, in part, the crops 
jthat are up to or above the average 
|quantity. The cost of dairy products 
|may be caused to rise because of the 
jneed of feeding cows, which usually are 
|On pasture at this season, he pointed out. | 
Secretary Hyde said it would be unwise | 
‘to use the President’s authority under | 
|the flexible provision of the tariff law to 
|reduce the tariff on milk, since such a! 


ichange, he said, would have a bad effect 25 @ partial list of those areas in which | 


jon the dairy industry, and in“the long! 
jrun the consumer would not benefit. | 


i 
| Governors Arrive - 


To Confer With President 


At the White House it was stated | 
orally on Aug. 13 that the Governor of | 
Kentucky, Flem D. Samp€on, would be 
|the only one of the 12 Governors who 
;will not be able to attend the White | 
House conference Aug. 14. He will be 
represented by Senator Robsion (Rep.), 
of Kentucky. 

The Governor of Indiana, Harry S. 
Leslie, was one of the first of the Gov- 
;ernors to arrive in Washington for the 


| White House conference. He arrived 
early on Aug. 13. 
The White House conferenee, which 


will be held in the Cabinet Room, will 
| begin at 2:30 p. m., and is expected to 
last most of the afternoon. The discus- 
sions will be continued at and after a 
dinner to be given by the President at 
the White House Aug. 14. 

Judge Payne probably will attend the 
White House conference, it was said. 
Others will be Chairman Alexander 
Legge, of the Federal Farm Beard, the | 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, and Paul Bestor, of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

The three farm leaders whom _ the 
Presidert asked to meet with him on 
Aug. 15 to discuss the drought situation 
have advised the White House that they 
will be here, it was stated. They are 
C. E. Huff, president of the Farmers’ 
Union and the National Farmers Grain 
| Corporation; S. H. Thompson, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, both of Chicago; and Louis J. Ta- 
ber, of Columbus, Ohio, master of the 
National Grange. 


‘Grazing in Transit’ Privilege 
Is Granted Two Railroads 


Another railroad action resulting from 
drought conditions was made public on 
Aug. 13 when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced it had authorized 
the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern railroads to extend certain 
“grazing in transit” privileges that have 
been restricted to designated areas. 

This. action was _ necessary, it was 
stated, because the circumstances were 
not covered by the blanket permission 
granted by the Commission on Aug. 9 
for reduction of rates on livestock and 
feed without the usual formalities being 


» 


required, une reason being that the 
blanket order is to terminate Oct. 31, 
while the measures proposed by the 


northern lines are not to terminate until | 


Apr. 30, 1931. 

The “grazing in transit” privilege per- 
mits a shipper to stop his cattle or sheep 
between the shipping point and the desti- 


nation for a period of grazing and feed- | 


ing and to continue the~ journey with- 
out additional charge for the stop-over. 
Drought conditions have 


the Great Northern’s petition, which also 
stated that it was expected the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway 
would ask for the same permission. 

Following the action of Aug. 12 of 
railway executives in offering half-rates 
on livestock and feed for livestock in 
drought-stricken regions north of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, 
a list of 198 counties in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Indiana 
needing this relief was made public on 
Aug. 13 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A letter from Secretary Hyde, 
transmitting the list to the American 
Railway Association, also was made 
public. 

Under the plan as developed in confer- 
ences at the White House between Pres- 
ident Hoover and railway executives, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was to desig- 
nate the counties where drought condi- 
tions Make it advisable to put into effect 
the railroads’ relief offer. Lists of coun- 
ties in other States were being com- 
piled, the Department said in its state- 
ment. 

In his letter to the American Railway 
Association Secretary Hyde pointed out 
that the reductions in rates are to ap- | 
ply only to livestock shipped out for 
feeding because of shortage of feed in 
the county from where they are shipped, 
and are not to apply to livestock shipped 
to market. The reduced rates are to ap- 
ply, in the case of feeds, only to feeds 
shipped into the area because of a short- 
age. Railroad agents are to issue per- 
mits for shipment after certification by 
county agents or other designated rep- 
| resentatives, $ 


Secretary Names 319 
|Counties Needing Aid 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


| One hundred and ninety-eight coun- 
jties in the five States, Virginia, West | 





were named Aug. 13 by Secretary Hyde 


|tribution agencies is necessary. 


made an ex-| 
tension of the privilege desirable, said | 





Se 


Wide World Photo. 





the river at that point Aug. 12 was the smallest éver 

registered for that date in any year on record, accord-- | 
statement 
United States Weather Bureau. 


issued on behalf of the 








Indiana Has Sufficient 
Food, States Governor 


Indiana. 

Indiana has sufficient food supplies if 
properly distributed. The drought area 
ts In the south in the less productive 


| region. 


Coordination of production and 


sion of financial relief in absorption of 


| farmers, short-time loans by long, three 
Federal 


to five 
agencies 


year loans 
advisable. 


through 


This is necessary 


to meet taxes and cropping operations! 


for another year. 

Next year’s road program, both local 
and national, should be advanced in the 
stricken area employing residents in con- 
struction work. All charitable activities 
should be directed by the Red Cross. 
Seaniciadiinian dander pina oscbidimmpsaaaz as 


the drought 
shortage of feed for livestock. This list 
was sent to the American Railway As- 


dis- | 
Exten- | 


Raising of Requirements Predicted. 
As Result of Surplus of Teachers 





Senior Specialist in Hi 


The oversupply of teachers, has- intro- | 


| duced a serious problem in the teaching 
| profession, the senior specialist in higher 
|education, B. W. Frazier, stated orally 
at the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Aug. 13. 


Dr. Frazier said that the surplus of | 
| trained teachers will result in the raising | 


| of the certificate requirements and prob- 
|ably in the lowering of salaries. 
| Jobless teachers are not now confined 


to the secondary levels of education but | 
include those qualified to teach in the! 


colleges and universities, he pointed out. 
Dr. Veazier declared that where va- 
cancies have become known within a 
short time as many as 60 persons apply 
for one job. 

The situation is being studied by the 
National Education Association, 
Frazier explained, and will be given con- 


| "The President’s Day. 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 13 


9:15 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., chairmen of 
the House Committee on Approp: ‘ations, 
called to discuss his recent trip to Pan 
ama where he looked into the necds of 
the Canal Zone. 


the drought situation. 


11 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
Red Cross, 
called to discuss the possible part thai 


chairman of the American 


| organization may play in the drought 
| situation. 


{| 11:30 a. m.—Representative La Guar- 
dia (Rep.), of New York City, called to 
has resulted in a_ serious | discuss prices of foodstufis in New York 
| City in the light of the drought sitnation. 


12:15 p. 


freight rate authorized by the Interstate | ference not announced. 


Commerce Commission might be put into 
effect at once. 


: Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | 
This reduction of 50 per) retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 


cent is on feed shipped into the drought | respondence. 


area and on livestock shipped out to be 
ted. 


partial list of the drought damaged area 
and lists covering other States are be- 
ing compiled from information gathered 
by the Department from crop reporters, 
county agents and other sources. 

“These freight rates,” the Secretary 
emphasizes, “apply only to livestock 
shipped out because of shortage of feed 
and do not apply to the shipments of 
cattle to market. Likewise, special rates 
apply only to feed shippéd into the area 
because of feed shortage. It is a relief 
measure and not a general freight re- 
duction. A county agent or other repre- 
sentative will certify that feed is needed 
or that the livestock must be moved 
out to be fed. Through the railroad 


agent permits for the shipments at the | 


special reduced rate will be issued.” 
Later in the day the Department of 

Agriculture issued another list of 121 

counties in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 


Tennessee as having conditions justify- | 


ing haif-rates on freight shipments of 
livestock to feed and feed to livestock. 


COVER THE 
“TOP-HALF? 
OF YOUR 
MARKET 


‘ 
f 


Tt 


It was pointed out that this is only a 


COLOSSI 





Dr. | 


10 a. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss | 


m.—John ‘Duval Dodge of|of nearly 


|Sociation in order that the emergency | Detroit, Mich., called. Subject of con- 


gher Education Asserts 
That Condition Will Probably 


Cause Lowering of Salaries 


Also 





siderable attention in the national sur- 


|vey 6f teacher training now being con- 


ducted by the Federal Government. 

The teaching profession, unlike that 
of law and medicine, has not set up 
standards which could eliminate many 
persons in fact unqualified to teach, Dr. 
Frazier said. With a surplus facing the 
profession, higher standards for obtain- 
|ing a certificate will be established and 
in this way a large number of persons 
will drop out of the potential teaching 
profession. Too many persons incompe- 
tent to teach want to teach, Dr. Frazier 
stated. 

A rather unfortunkte result to he ex- 
pected from the oversupply will be the 
{probable drop in teachers’ salaries, he 
said. This is to be regretted, especially 
since the highest salaries now, generally 
speaking, are just about the minimum 
\desired by many organizations which 
|have been sponsoring higher wages for 
|teachers, Dr. Frazier added. 
| Lower salaries also may tend to drive 
| away from the profession many capable 
persons, the specialist continued. These 
persons will turn to more lucrative pro- 
| fessions and give their talents elsewhere. 
| As the number of excess teachers in- 
|creases, apparently no effort is being 
|made by colleges or teacher training in- 
|stitutions to discourage matriculates in 
courses leading to this profession, Dr. 
| Frazier said. 





Building Permits Show 
Decline, Survey Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
building operations to cost over $400,- 
| 000,000 for the first half of 1929 and 
for less than $100,000,000 for the first 
half of 1930. In Chicago permits issued 
|for total building operations for the first 
jhalf of 1929 indicated an expenditure 
$120,000,000 while during the 
jfirst half of 1930 permits in this city 
|indicated an expenditure of only slightly 
over $40,000,000. _ In Philadelphia the 
decrease was from $58,500,000 to $34,- 
500,000. : 








Sulla & Gombamp 


ERDASHERS 


REGARDING PRICES 
The Necessary charge for Merchandise ‘ 


that fulfils the particular desire of 
the Purchaser is never Unreasonable. 


Our Prices always reflect Intrinsic Value 


NEW YORK— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 





PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


HAS Final Authority Coverage 


been considered in 


your advertising plans? 


Final Authority must know you and your 


product—must be conscious of your adver- 


tising. 


To reach Final Authority you need horizontal 


coverage at the top. 


Now for the first time you have an oppor- 
tunity, through 'The United States Daily, to 
put full newspaper pages before a great 
national group drawn almost entirely from 
the men with the final ‘‘Yes’’ or “No.” 


The United States Daily, as a national adver- 
tising medium, offers you these two distinct 
advantages: a splendid coverage of Final 


Final Authority fact 


interest to 


sales falter. 


Advertising Department 


Authority in Business and Industry; 


play at a minimum cost. 


opportunity for commanding national dis- 


. 


Each day The United States Daily carries 
into the priyate offices of men with the 


information of dynamic 


business, information which 
Final Authority must have in building its 
plans, in outlining its policies. 
presented in full newspaper pages and sent in 
with this fact information will command 
the attention of Final Authority and do the 
top half of the selling job where so many 


Your story, 


\ 


The Anited States Daily 


Member A. B. CG. 


WASHINGTON 





_ Member A. B. P. 
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More Attention | 
To Health Signs’ 


Urged on Public 


Constant Hurry Prevents No- 
_.tice of Fatigue, Secretary, 
Of Health of Pennsyl- 


vania Declares 








{the Department of Commerce. 





State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburz, Aug. 13. 

Business, social and recreational de- 
mands too frequently prevent proper no- 
tice being given to signs of bodily fa- 
tigue in these days when “restlessness 
appears to be the dominating force,” ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
State Secretary of Health, Dr. Theodore 
B. Appel. 

Pointing out that nature’s commands 
against overexertion are _ imperiously 
obeyed by the lower animals, Dr. Appel 
states: 

“Apparently forgetting that our intelli- 
gence is housed in a body, the basic de- 
mands of which differ little from those 
of the so-called dumb animals, we keep 
driving on and on, rather than emulate 
the animals by slackening our speed and 
resting over-taxed nerves and muscles.” | 
. The statement issued by Dr. Appel fol- 
lows in full text: 


Periods Compared 


A recent article in one of the maga- | 
zines developed an interesting compari- 
son between the life and habits of the 
“gay nineties” and the present period. 
One of the statements indicated the very | 
obvious fact that in the good old days} 
rest and stability were prominent fac- 
tors in life while restlessness appears to 
be today’s dominating force. The latter 
has both its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

The advantages may be seen in the} 
marked advances made in the science of | 
living and the production methods which | 
have in a great measure been responsible 
for the Nation’s march of progress. But 
a price is demanded for this sort of thing. 
And it shows itself in the nerve-strain- 
ing habits which today seem to control | 
all of us. | 

We rush in our work, we rush in our 
play, and we rush hither and thither 
merely for the sake of rushing. More- 
over, we possess restless spirits which | 
must be narcotized by mechanical thrilis. 
And in all this activity the gentle art | 
of relaxing seems utterly to have been | 
lost. 

Apparently forgetting that our intel- 
ligence is housed in a body, the basic} 
demands of which differ little from those | 
of the so-called dumb animals, we keep 
driving on and on, rather than emulate 
them by slackening our speed and rest- | 
ing overtaxed nerves and muscles. | 


Fatigue Overlooked 

Fatigue is a still, small voice which 
too frequently is silenced by business, | 
social and recreational demands. 

Driving on and on until something 
snaps seems to be the proper thing to- 
day, withal a most senseless one. On 
the other hand, applying the daily habit 
of physical and mental» relaxation and | 
substituting it for some of the present- 
day nerve-racking excesses is one of the} 
best manifestations of common sense. 

Do not be driven too hard by today’s 
allurements and thus become a slave. 
Rather, drive carefully, sanely and 
healthily, and be the master. To do this 
one must learn to relax. And relaxa- 
pon means, longer, healthier and happier 
ife. 





Compositions Tested 
To Improve Bearings 


Bureau of Standards Trys Out 
Mixing Alloys With Bronze 





| 

Tests to determine metallic composi- | 
tions best suited for use in bearings em- 
ployed in various types of mechanical 
services have been made by the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Department. Specifically, the 
tests were conducted to ascertain the 
effect of adding zinc, phosphorus, nickel 
and antimony to bearing bronzes, ac- 
cording to the statement, which summa- 
rizes the results obtained. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

A study has been made at the Bureau 
of Standards of copper-tin-lead bronzes 
to determine the compositions best suited 
for bearings for various classes of serv- 
ice. Tests made included wear resist- 
ance, resistance to impact (single blow), 
Brinell hardness, and repeated pound- 
ing. The wear resistance tests were 
made on an Amsler machine under con- 
ditions of rolling friction at room and 
elevated temperatures without the pres- 
ence of lubricants. As no particular lab- 
oratory test will give all the information 
desired, it is necessary to study many | 
types of tests in order to specify bearing 
compositions for definite conditions of 
service, such as in the automotive and} 
othst fields. . 

The effect of various additions to the 
copper-tin-lead alloys, namely, 4 per 
cent zinc, 0.05 per cent phosphorus, 2} 
per cent nickel, and 1 per cent antimony 
was determined. 

Bronzes containing 





5 per cent lead 
suited to operate} 
without lubrication than those contain-| 
ing no lead. Bronzes containing lead} 


1862) 


Citizens Guard | 
Forests From Fire 


Compulsory Service Is Found | nts 
To Be Effective in 
Norway 


A system of forest fire control under | 
which citizens render compulsory service 
is proving effective in Norway, accord- | 
ing to a report by the Commercial At-| 
tache at Oslo, Marquard H. Lund, which 
has been received and made public by 


Statistics compiled by the Norwegian 
Statistical Central Bureau show that 
loss from forest fires has been held to 
a minimum in recent years, according 
to the report, a summary of which has 
been issued by the. Department in a 
statement which follows in full text: 

A system of compulsory service is 
proving very successful. In each com- 


}of way passes through hazardous forest ! 


munity, a reliable individual, usually a 
well-known citizen who is at the same 
time a trained forester, is appointed to 
have full charge of fide control and pre- 
vention in a certain district. 

He has a certain number of assistants, 
all private citizens, who are subject tc 
call in case of fire, but any number ot 
others may also be used if the extent of 
the fire makes it feasible. ’ 

In the more important forest dis- 


i 


on high points commanding a view of | 
the surrounding territory. Fire patrols 
follow the railroad trains when the right | 


districts. 


Vocational Education 





Ur sed for Preventing Various Offices of Legislative Bra 


Delinquency of Youth’ 


Training for Work Is Best, 
3m - at the United States Capitol despite 

Check on Criminal Im the fact that Congress is in recess, ac- 
pulses, Says North Caro-|cording to information made available 

: |at the various offices connected with the 
lina Educator |legislative branch of the Government. 
Supervision of a $35,000,000 four-year 

i : : | construction and repair program, main- 
State of North Carolina: | tenance of open offices for approximately 
Raleigh, Aug. 13. |half the Senators and Representatives 

There is no better way to check the|by their secretaries or stenographers, 
criminal tendencies of young people than | and an all-the-year-around routine of the 
to train them for a definite trade or general offices of the two houses con- 
vocation, according to a statement issued |Stitute some of the activities at the 
by the State Director of Vocational Edu- | Capitol and affiliated congressional build- 
cation of the Department of Public In-|!"&s and grounds this Summer. Con-| 
struction, T. E. Browne. |gress is in recess until the short session | 
The statement contains the declaration| Which will begin in December and most | 
that less than 2 per cent of the young|0f the members are absent from Wash-| 


Tightly nailed boxes have been placed about the stat- 
| ues in Statuary Hall at the United States Capitol as 
| a protection against any possible damage that might 
tricts lookout towers have been oa occur while workmen aré engaged in refinishing the 


A wide range of activities -continue’ ducts are bein 


Representatives. 
shows a section of 
ress of the work. 








e 


about $716,000. | 

Congress, of course, costs less in re-| 
cess than when it is in session, accord- | 
ing to statistics kept by the supervising 
engineer of the Architect’s Office, Arthur 
E. Cook. He keeps in touch with all} 
offices in the Capitol group and he| 
prepares monthly statements of costs| 
of maintenance. He stated orally that| 
the steam and electric labor pay roll ap-| 
proximates $9,000 a month in the Sum-)| 
mer against $12,000 a month in the} 
Winter period of from October to April. | 
Coal is needed for the Capitol power} 
plant, the heating and power system 
for a group of Federal buildings, and} 


while the coal expense in Winter runs | 
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PROTECTING STATUES OF NOTED AMERICANS 








Underwood & Underwood. 


old room which once was the chamber of the House of 


The photograph reproduced above 
the room as it appears during prog- 


Wide Range of Public Affairs Receive Attention 
At National Capitol During Recess of Congress 


nch of Government Are Permanently in Operation, 
While Others Are Compelled by Circumstances to Continue Lines 
Of Special Work Through Vacation Period 


g provided at a cost of fholding company and investment trust 


investigation expects immediately to sub- 
mit its report and recommendations to 


that committee as a basis for any action | 
with respect to railroad consolidation, | 


according to members of the committee. 
Meantime a corps of investigators, in- 


cluding economists, accountants, lawyers | 


and others, is engaged in what the com- 


mittee says is a winding up of the in-| 


quiry and the concluding part of their 
work on which their report to the com- 
mittee will be based. Offices of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce offices are kept open daily to 
handle correspondence and inquiries. 
Work of the Joint Congr2ssional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented Herein, BEING 
PustisHeD WitRout Comment B¥ THE UniTep States, DAILY 


Economic Importance of Marine Lite 
_ Investigated by Bureau of Fisheries 


Development of information concern- 
|ing marine life and application of the 
| information so developed to fishing op- 








: ‘Biological Station at Beaufort, N. C., Studies 
| Flora and Fauna of Harbor Waters With View 
To Development of Profitable Industry 





|ing the region, as they necessarily must 
| have some relation to the fisheries. 
Some of the noncommercial forms 


erations has been the work of the Bio-|serve directly or indirectly as food; 
logical Station of the Bureau of Fisher-| others are enemies; still others provide 
lies of the Department of Commerce at) protection, or affect the existence of 
| Beaufort, N. C., for more than a quarter| commercial forms in other ways. An 
lof a century, according to a pamphlet| exact knowledge of the animals and 
| just issued by the Bureau. The pam-| plants inhabiting the waters, therefore, 
| phlet is by the Director of the Biological | constitutes one of the essential founda- 
| Station, Dr. Samuel F. Hildebrand. | tions for the conduct of practical fishery 





| investigations. 


The wealth of flora and fauna in Beau- 


‘fort Harbor was a factor in location of | Inhabitants of Beaufort 


the station at that point, it is stated. In 
| the immediate vicinity of the laboratory 
| forming a part of the station are known 
ito exist 291 species of fish, 153 species 
|of decapod crustaceans—that is, crabs, 
leravfish, shrimp, etc.—216 species of 
' mollusks and 132 forms of marine sea- 
| weeds. 


| Two Main Lines 
| Of Independent Wark 


The section of the pamphlet devoted to 
the work of the station follows in full 
| text: . 
Two main lines of interdependent work 
are conducted. In the first place, inves- 
|tigations are carried on to determine 
|not only the life histories of aquatic 
'forms of economic importance,’ but also 


|the histories of the animals and plants | 


jupon which they feed or upon which 
|their food is nourished; the histories of 
| their enemies and friends; and the cur- 
rents, temperatures, and other physical 
phenomena of the waters in relation to 
| welevetioine, reproduction and growth. In 
|the second place, an effort is made to 
{apply the information gained from the 
| scientific investigations to the commer- 
\cial fisheries in the prevention of their 
‘deterioration and to reestablish those 
already depleted. Extensive life history 
studies usually must precede the enact- 


|ment of fisheries laws, if the maximum | 


amount of benefit is to be derived from 
ithe legislation. 


Generally the migrations of a species 
lof fish—for example, for purposes of 
spawning or for other reasons—the 
spawning time, duration of spawning, 
and the place of spawning must ali be 
known for the enactment of effective reg- 
julatory fisheries measures. Without this 
information protective legislation of any 
form is at best only guesswork. 


;nile delinquency, makes this statement: 


criminals ‘listed on the State records} 
have any particular vocation or are 
skilled in any trade. 
Training While in Jail 

When young persons have been sen- 
tenced by a court, often because they}; 
have become entangled in a web of cir-| 
cumstances and not because “they are 
mean,” they should be given training 
during the period of incarceration that 
will in a large measure prevent their 
return to a life of crime, Mr. Browne 
suggests. 

The statement follows in full text: 

There is no better way to check the 
criminal tendencies of young people than 
to train them for a definite trade or 
vocation. Some of our county officials | 
are spending thousands of dollars of | 
public funds trying cases in court and 
in incarcerating young criminals and at} 
the same time refusing to provide a} 


small fund to match State and Federal} 
funds available for teaching our young 
people to become competent in some 
trade or vocation. 
Criminal Class Untrained | 
Superintendent George Ross Pou, one | 
of the State’s closest students of juve- | 


“Our records disclose that less than | 
2 per cent.of young criminals have any | 
particular vocation, or are skilled in any 
trade.’& | 

This, coming from the pen of a man 
who ts giving his life to the betterment 
of North Carolina’s criminal record, | 
should cause every individual who is con- | 
cerned with the youth of the State to| 
seize every opportunity to provide voca- 
tional training for every boy and man| 
desiring such training as one of the! 
finest ‘investments the State can make. 

How much more worth while is it for 
the State and the counties to invest in 
these youth before they have become 
criminal and teach them a trade or voca- 
tion by which they can earn an honest 
living, than to invest thousands of dol- 
lars in courts, jails and State prisons 
after they have reached the stage of de- 
linquency. : ' 








Production of Honey Greatly Reduced 


By Drought in 


Marketing Specialist Asserts 





Honey production has teen greatly re- 
duced and there probably has been some 
loss of bees because of the drought in 
the central West, H. J. Clay, Marketing 
Specialist of the Division of Fruits and 
Vegetables, Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally Aug. 12. 

Reports have reached the Division, he 
said,.that in some of the sections af- 
fected worst by the drought in Indiana, 
adult bees are uncapping the brood cof®b 


| building for the United States Supreme 


give good bearing properties probably|and taking out the substances placed 
because lead itself acts somewhat as a|there as food for the young, which wold 
lubricant. This is not possible in a/reduce the population of the hive. This 
bronze containing only copper and tin. | will be prevented generally, however, 
The addition of 4 per cent zinc to|Mr, Clay said, by the common practice 
copper-tin-lead alloys had no apprecia-|of feeding the bees « syrup of sugar and 
ble effect on wear resistance. It in-|water to supply them wit’ food when 
creased the pounding resistance at room | yectar fron. flowers is scarce. 
temperature but had no appreciable ef-| One instance has been réported to the 
fect at temperatures of 350 degrees F.| division, Mr. Clay said, in which the 
(175 degrees C.) and 600 degrees F.| shortage of water is so atute that 2 
(315 degrees C.). The tendency was) beekeeper has resorted to placing bue 
toward increased hardness and increased | ets of water near the hives to give t 
resistance to impact. ; bees sufficient water to drink. Boards 
Phosphorus when added in amounts were placed so as to-slant into the wa- 
of 0.05 per cent also increases wear, ter, permitting the bees to walk to the 
resistance and pounding resistance and edge and drink. Usually, Mr. Clay said. 
has no appreciable effect on impact) there is no problem of water supply for 
toughness, but slightly increased the | hees, 
Brinell hardness. 4 Industry Well Distributed 
When 2 per cent nickel was present} The bee industry is well distributed 
there was a decrease in wear resistance over the United States, Mr. Clay said, 
but a marked increase in pounding re-|so that the shortage of honey resulting 
sistance with no appreciable change in from drought will not be nation-wide. 
either Brinell hardness or impact tough-| However, in some Stetes the production 
hess. f , will be extremely short, and ‘the na- 
One per cent antimony was found to| tional total will h- below normal. 


be undesirable from the standpoint of| Production in Indiana, which has a 


impact toughness and coefficient of fric-| normal output of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 | 


tion but increased the wear resistance, pounds, has been forecast this year at 


pounding resistance and hardness. janywhere from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
This work will be 


scribed in the August number of the are that production in Missouri, which | 


Bureau of Standards Journal of 


Re- | produces normally about 5,000,000 
search. 


}pounds, will probably be only about 1,- 


{ 


k;| 4 
hd 


more fully de-,pounds, Mr. Clay said. The indications| 


ington but their staff personnel, always | 
|diminished during interims between ses- 
sions, are at work. So likewise the} 
|Supreme Court of the United States is 
on vacation so far as the judges are 
concerned, but the clerk’s office staff and | 
other employes are keeping the offices 
open to handle routine business. 
Capitol Architect in Charge 
Construction work projects in progress | 
or contemplated are on all sides of the 
Capitol building and are directed by the | 
Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn. 
Among the projects in this vicinity on 
which work has been begun or is contem- 
— for the near future are the fol- 
owing: 
_ Construction of a five-story office-build- | 
ing to provide additional office space for | 
members of the House of Representa- | 
tives; enlargement and improvement of | 
the Capitol grounds; construction of the 


Court; enlargement and relocation of the 
United States Botanic Garden; construc- 
tion of additional buildings for the Li- 
brary of Congress, and provision of a 
suitable approach to the Senate Office 
Building. 

Statues of. famous Americans have 
been removed from their positions in 
Statuary Hall and have been placed in 
tightly nailed boxes to prevent them 
from being damaged while painters and 
decorators. work in the room,which once 
was the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A number of offices in the 
Capitol, the Senate Office Building and 
the House Office Building, vacated dur- 
ing the Summer recess, also are being 
redecorated. 

Shelving for Document Room 

Mr. Lynn stated that under a $70,000 
appropriation for the purpose new steei 
shelving is about to be installed as fire- 
proof equipment in the House Document 
room, in one of whose upper storage 
floors the Capitol fire, easily suppressed, 
occurred a year or so ago. The Capitol 
group of buildings, and certain other Fed- 
eral buildings are heated by the Capitol 
power plant, and new steam lines and 





Central West States 


Total in Some Sections Will 
| 


000,000 this year, he added, while Ohio, | 
with a normal production of about 7,- 
000,000 pounds probably will produce | 
about 4,000,000 and Montana, with a} 
normal production of about 3,000,000 
pounds, probably will produce less than 
1,000,000 pounds. | 

These figures, Mr. Clay explained, are 
not in the nature of forecasts, but are | 
about what might be expected on the 
basis of such information as has been re- 
ceived in the Department. 

The effects of the drought have been 
sfotted so far as the bee industry is 
concerned, Mr. Clay said. In some of 
the areas Where one might expect to 
find severe drought damage, he said, 
there have been reports of unusually 
high yields of honey from some apiaries. 

Many Not Affected | 

Many of the States producing the larg- 
est amounts of honey are not in the 
rought area, according to Mr. Clay. 
These include California, with an an- 
nual production of 16,000,000 to 18,000,- 
000 pounds; Michigan, 15,000,000; and 
| New York, Wisconsin, and Texas, 10,000,- 
1000 each. | 
| Iowa produces normally about 16,000,- | 
000 pounds, and a recent statement by | 
|the division estimates that the produc- 
tion there will be only about half of nor- | 
;mal because of drought and heat. IIli- | 
|nois usually produces about 14,000,000 
pounds, but the output there has been 
reduced by weather conditions also. | 

Thise year’s honey crop will be much | 
less than normal for the country as a} 
whole, according to the division. How- | 
jever, it’ was stated, considering the | 
| drought and the extreme heat wave, “the 
wonder is not that the crop of honey is | 
| short but that it is not much shorter than | 
the last reports indicate.” 

pvenmocts for a Fall flow of honey are 
generally very poor, the division said. 











. 


Although life history studies and prac- 


around $40,000 a month it approximates |js being advanced during the recess, 


only $8,000 during Summer months. | though the members of the committec are 
The offices of the Sergeant at Arms{absent from the National Capital. Un- 
of the two Houses and of the Secretary | der its chief investigator, L. H. Perker, 


|bursements are made through the dis- 


} are open during the recess. 


| Page, and his assistants, including Capt. 


| inquiries for bills, resolutions and reports 


| Representatives. 


jate wing of the Capitol. 


| writers to be repaired and numberless 


-< 2 | convenes 
Be Extremely Short |is being done in the Senate Office Build- 


jing under the supervision of the super- 


| States, 





of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
remain open during this Summer to 
handle the continuous routine work. The 
Sergeant at Arms’ office of the House is 
the bank of the Representatives and 
through it their salaries, allowances and 
authorized expenses pass. Other dis- 


bursing offices of the two Houses, which 


Offices Open for Inquiries 
The Clerk of the House, William Tyler 


H,. G. Resboro, are holding their offices 
open during the recess, handling corre- | 
spondence, materials and supplies, and | 
engaging in a variety of other activities. 
The Journal Clerk of the House, Leroy | 
D. Brandon, is engaged in the completion 
of the journal of the last session, which 
is the official record of Congress for all 
time. The Senate and House Document 
rooms remain ope, as there are constant | 





for use in congressional districts. The | 
Congressional Record clerk, W. Andrew | 
Smith, serving both houses, keeps his | 
office in Statuary Hall open, filling | 
orders for reprints of speeches by Sena- 
tors and Representatives and requests for 
copies of the Record, the unofficial record 
of proceedings. 

Post offices in both Houses are kept 
open to maintain the flow of mail in and 
out of the offices at the Capitol, including 
the individual offices of the Senators and 


Staffs of several committees are com- | 
piling information to facilitate activities | 
which will be undertaken when Congress | 
again conyenes. Members of other com- 
mittees aré engaged in work of investi- 
gational character, mostly, at points dis- | 
tant from Washington. | 

The Disbursing Officer of the Senate | 
must mail pay checks every month, nuc| 
only to Senators themselves, ‘ut to ail 
employes. The Sergeant at Arms of the | 
Senate, while he does not handle the pay | 
roi! as on the Hause side, is responsible 
for all furniture and fixtures in the Sen-| 
There are rug: 
to be cleaned, painting to be dcne, type- 


other details to be accomplished so +hat 
all will be in readiness when Congress 
in December. Similar work 


intendent of that building. 


Offices of the secretaries of both the 
House and Senate are occupied during 
campaign years in receiving statements | 
of campaign expenditures that are reé- 
quired by law to be filed, | 

The Supreme Court of the United) 
now in recess, is functioning | 
through the office of its Clerk, Charles E. 
Cropley. Its office is kept open in ses- 
sion and in recess to enable the filing} 
of legal papers at any time. Its library 
- similarly open now to members of the} 
ar, 

The staff of the House Committee on 
Appropriations has been engaged in pre- 
liminary work relating to the drafting | 
of appropriation measures for action by| 
the next session of Congress. Compara- | 
tive and analytical data are being pre-| 





|pared for use of the subcommittees when | 
they begin their hearings approximately | 


a month in advance of the reconvening | 
of Congress. The staff of this committee 
is working in collaboration with the staff | 
of the Senate Appropriation Committee | 
in collating a historical and statistical 
record which will provide the following | 
material to members of Congress for 
reference purposes: 

Recent appropriations and authoriza- | 
tions by Congress in complete detail, | 
the Bureau of the Budget estimates, re- | 
capitulations, chronological history of | 
appropriations, divided by subjects with) 
annotations to show the complete pic- | 
ture, references to permanent and indefi- | 
nite appropriations running which pre- | 
vious Cogresses have authorized in addi- | 
tion to regular current appropriations, | 


|the amounts of contracts authorized by 


Congress in appropriation and other acts | 
of Congress and constituting Government 
obligations. | 

When Congress reassembles, the House | 


interstate commerce subcommittee on! 


the committee’s staff is preparing a code | 


‘tical fishery experimental work always 
|constituted an important part of the ac- 
| tivities of the station, systematic studies 
to determine what forms of animals and 


of internal revenue laws and is investi-| plants occur in the vicinity have been 
gating and analyzing data relating to the | carried on simultaneously. 
estate tax, double taxation with respect |ized long ago that it was essential to 
to foreign corporations and other prob-|determine, not only the directly useful 
lems, for the information of the commit- fishes and shellfishes, but to know all 
tee. ‘the aquatic animals and plants inhabit- 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 











Library of Legislative History 
Maintained for Senators’ Use 


Institution at Capitol Operated Primarily as a Reference 
Collection of Prior Proceedings 


Topic IV—Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present scrics deals with 
Communications. * 


* By Edward C. Goodwin 


Librarian of the Senate 


HE Library of the Senate had its 
beginnings as far back as 1823, 
When the Postmaster General 
maintained a collection of Congres- 
sional Records and information which 
was used by members of the Senate. 
Later a collection of reference books 
was assembled by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and various rec- 
ords preserved for reference purposes. 
In 1871 the Library as it now exists 
was created by law, and funds were ap- 
propriated annually for its mainte- 
nance and development. The Library, 
as it was organized and has been con- 
ducted, is primarily a library of refer- 
ence to American legislative history, 
and its collections have reached a total 
of 275,000 volumes. 


Included in the important publica- 
tions on its shelves are: 

American Archives, fourth series, six 
volumes from the King’s message, 
dated Mar. 7, 1774, to the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1776; fifth 
series, three volumes, from the Decla- 
ration of Independence to Dec. 31, 1776. 

The Journals of the American Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1788 are in the col- 
lection, as well as the Secret Journals 
of the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Confederation from the first meeting 
to the dissolution of the Confederation 
by the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


* * 


lives and writings of men conspicuous 
in legislative history and other books 
of reference. Complete files of Senate 
documents, reports, bills, and laws also 
are kept. In connection with biog- 
raphy the Library contains a large 
number of standard works on Ameri- 
cans and also is well equipped with 
reference books on‘history, particularly 
as it pertains to the United States, its 
development and its possessions. Ex- 
haustive histories of the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico in the collection 
proved valuable to Senators in the pe- 
riod after th. Spanish-American War. 
* 
As HAS been stated, thé Library is 
primarily a reference collection of 
legislative history. It is being called 
upon constantly by Senators for in- 
formation in regard to debates on the 
floor of the Senate and legislative mat- 
ters of various kinds, To serve the 
Senate effectively a complete card in- 
dex of Senate debates and the speeches 
of Senators, past and present on im- 
portant questions is maintained. Per- 
haps everything that has been said in 
the Senate on the subject of tariff 
legislation, for example, can be had 
without delay by means of the index. 
The only poetry on the shelves is a 
set of Shakespecre’s works placed 
there after the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge had come to the Library 


* * 


* 


It was real-! 


HISTORY of the Confederation 

and the debates of the Continental 
Congress occupy an important place in 
the Library; and files of the Federal- 
ists, Journal of the Continental Con- 
gress, Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the American Revolution and the Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence of the United 
States are included. 

Among other important sets are: 
American State Papers, Annuals of 
Congress, the Congressional Globe 
(predecessor of the Congressional Rec- 
ord), the Congressional Record, 
Abridgement of the Debates in Con- 
gress, Niles’ Register, Journals of the 
House and Senate, the Executive Jour- 
nal of the Senate, United States Stat- 
utes at Large, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, Departmental Decisions, 
Digests of Decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and the Federal Reporter. 

One of the most interesting collec- 
tions is a complete set of the debates 
in the British Parliament, including the 
authorized history (Cobbet-Hansard), 
A. D. 1066, to date, and the official re- 
ports of the Commons and Lords. 

In addition, the Library is rich in 


In the next of this series on “Commuiications: 


one c.y and asked for some Shake- 
spearean reference. 

The quarters occupied by the Li- 
brary in the Senate wing of the Cap- 
itol on the third floor in connection 
with the Document Room provide a 
sequestered workshop for Senators and 
are used frequently by members of the 
Upper House who wish to prepare 
speeches free from interruption. The 
main room of the Library, with its 
high vaulted ceiling, low-cut windows 
and Colonial fireplaces, is often used 
for this purpose. The room, or at 
least part of it, according t6 Capitol 
tradition, once was used as an office 
by Daniel Webster. 

Unlike the Library of the House of 
Representatives, the Senate Library is 
not a part of the Library of Congress, 
but a collection maintained under the 
sole direction and for the use of the 
Senate. The collections of the House 
Library, similar to those of the Senate 
except that they are composed of 
House debates and documents, is under 
the control and direction of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The librarians, 
however, are appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, 


Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Aug, 15, Tyler Dennett, Historical Advisor, Depart- 
ment of State, will discuss the official sources of information with reference 


to the Department of State. 


Cepyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| . . . . 

| Maintained by Fishing 

| When the station \was_ established, 
| about 134 species of fishes had been re- 
|corded from Beaufort. Through the ef- 
{forts of various biologists and friends 
| of the, laboratory this number has been 
| increased to 291. However,,only about 
| three dozen of these species enter into 
| the commercial catches which constitute 
| the chief support of the inhabitants of 
| Beaufort, Morehead City, and surround- 
| ing communities. One species alone— 
jnamely, the menhaden—is abundant 
| enough to make it economically feasible 
| to operate eight factories in the imme- 
| diate vicinity of Beaufort where schooner 
|loads of this fish are converted into oil, 
stock feed, and fertilizer. 

| Extensive studies of the life histories 
| of the fishes have been made since the 
establishment of the station, and such 
important facts as the time, duration, 
and place of spawning; the characters 
|of the eggs and the young; the rate of 
| growth; the age at maturity; the foods 
| required; migrations performed; and the 
association with other animals and with 
plants have been learned more or less 
completely for quite a number of spe- 
;cies. This information, aside from its 
| scientific interest, is very essential when 
| (or if) it becomes necessary to enact 
protective or regulatory measures, as 
| already pointed out. 

The shells, or mollusks, although less 
| thoroughly studied than ‘the fishes, are 
known, according to the most recently 
| publisned list, from 216 species, whereas 
{only about 174 were known when the 
|laboratory was_ established. Among 
them occur the highly valuable oyster, 
jclam, and scallop. These “shell fish” 
are especially important commercially 
| because they are “harvested” chiefly dur- 
ing the Winter when fishes are scarce, 
thus giving profitable employment at a 
season when the fishermen otherwise 
| would be idle, which they could not af- 
ford. 

| The study of the life history of the 
|oyster, as well as the study of oyster 
| culture, or “oyster farming,” was under- 
jtaken immediately upon the establish- 





” 


;ment of the station and was vigorously 
|pursued, One of the first contributions 
|from the laboratory had to do with the 
{promotion of the oyster industry of North 
|Carolina. It was shown how natural 
oyster reefs were formed in this region. 
Through experimental oyster planting 
the fitness or unfitness of certain bot- 
toms to oyster culture was shown. 

During recent years further investiga- 
tions have been conducted and additional 
information has been gained. These 
studies show that the area of bottoms 
| suitable for oyster culture are extensive. 
| While ‘oyster farming” has received com- 
paratively little attention in North Caro- 
lina, the time no doubt is near at hand 
when there will be an awakening to the 
possibilities of this neglected industry, 
and then the information gained will be 
!in demand, 


Scallops Are Rarely Found 


| In North Carolina Waters 

During recent years a study of the bay 
scallop has been carried on at the labo- 
ratory. This animal is of rather limited 
| distribution in North Carolina but of 
very great commercial importance where 
it occurs. However, the chief concern 
in regard to this valuable mollusk is the 
| great fluctuation in its abundance which 
occurs from time to time. It has been 
learned that the fluctuations are due to 
| natural causes over which man has no 
|power. However, through the proper 
regulation of the fishery the time re- 
| quired to overcome a “lean period” may 
| be shortened very materially. 

To the mollusks belongs the bother- 
;some and destructive shipworm. Inten- 
| sive studies of the life history of this 
}animal, followed by experimental work 
| in devising means and methods of avoid- 
ing or controlling the great damage it 
| does to vessels, wharf piling, and other 
|woden structures exposed to the salt 
| water, have been carried on at the labo- 
|ratory. A high degree of perfection in 
| treating woods against this destructive 
borer has been attained very largely 
| through the investigations conducted at 
| the Beaufort station. 


| Diamond-back Terrapin 


| Cultivated at Station 

One of the most interesting and im- 
| portant investigations carried on at the 
| laboratory thas had to do with the cul- 
| ture of diamond-back terrapins. The 
‘natural supply of this valuable animal 
had been reduced to the extent that it 
was in danger of becoming commer- 
cially extinct. Thereupon, experimental 
culture was undertaken, with the result 
|that methods have been developed 
| whereby terrapins can be hatched and 
;grown to maturity in captivity, This 
opens up the possibility for a new in- 
dustry; namely, terrapin farming. Ter- 
| rapin culture, like fish eulture, also may 
i be pursued, as a result of the investi- 
gations, by the States or Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose ot restocking 
|the marshes where the animals have 
their natural habitat. As a matter of 
fact, the State of North Carolina, co- 
operating with the Beaufort station, al- 
; ready has engaged in terrapin culture. 
| Numerous other lines of work have 
| been conducted, many of them being de- 
| tailed studies. Yet, several groups of 
animals have received so little attention 
| that the species occurring in the, local 
waters have not even been determined. 
| Therefore much work remains to be 
| done, and the facilities for carrying on 
| biological studies are excellent. 

The chief aim always is to render 
| formation of economic importance to 
the fisheries; yet no opportunity to 
;carry on abstract research is lost, and 
the facilities of the laboratory are gladly 
extended to investigators from colleges 
|and universities and other institutions 
of learning who are competent to carry 
on independent research. Formerly the 
laboratory was open to investigators 
only during the Summer. However, @ 
| permanent scientific personnel is now 
| maintained and investigations are con- 
ducted throughout the year. Independent 
investigators also may now avail them- 
selves, at any season, of the facilities 
offered by the laboratory. 


| 
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Freer Movement 


Of Florida Fruit 
To Be Permitted 


Only Three Infestations by 
Mediterranean Fly. Found 
In Last 11 Months, Fed- 


eral Agency Says 





Revision of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
quarantine regulations in Florida so as 
to permit freer movement of fruits from 
that State was announced Aug. 12 by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, to take effect Aug. 15. Only 
three light infestations of the fruit fly 
have been found in Florida in the last 
11 months, according to a statement 1s- 
sued by the Department, so some of the 
more stringent requirements enforced 
last season are no longer necessary. 

Fruit and vegetable shipments to the 
middle western States need not be steril- 
jzed after the revision takes effect, the 
Department said, unless the products are 
from properties near points of infesta- 
tion, or points where growers have failed 
to comply with the clean-up, spraying 
and other regulations. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Secretary Hyde announced, Aug. 12, | 


that the Mediterranean fruit fly quaran- 
tine regulations have been revised, effec- 
tive Aug. 15, making material changes 


in the restrictions governing the move-! 


ment of Florida fruits and vegetables. 
@ He stated that the eradication campaign 
conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
State authorities has been so effective 
as to justify the Department in relaxing 
the restrictions. 
Discoveries of Flies 
Only three infestations have been dis- 
covered in Florida in the past 11 months 
and each of these was limited to one or 
two fruits. The most recent infestation 
consisted of two living frufts fly pupae 
discovered in a dooryard at St. Augus- 
tine, on July 26. Prior to that, fruit fly 
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Georgia Peaches 
| In Good Condition 


Watermelon Crop of State 
Promises to Break All 
Previous Records 


| 


| State of Georgia: | 
| Atlanta, Aug. 13. 
| “The peach season just closed in Gecr- | 
gia was one of the best in the history 
‘of the State, and the watermelon crop, 
|now nearing its final count, promises to 
| break all previous records for quantity | 
of production, it was stated, Aug. 12, by 
| the State Department of Agriculture. 
The total peach shipments were 8,6334 
cars that sold at an average price of 
$850 per car. With the exception of a 
| few cars of peaches frozen under a new 
|method in practice at two Georgia or- 
chards, no further shipments are ex- 
pected, the Department said. | 


: ~ 4 ro 
Loss to Farmer Seen 


| In Feed Use of Wheat 


|Means Undesirable for Tak- 
ing Care of Surplus Says 
| Farm Board Economist , 





| . ° 

| [Continued from Puge 2.] 
changes have been beneficial, and_ it 
would not he in the national interest 
or even in the farmer’s interest, to re- 
verse them if we could. There is a sound 


basis for correcting false propaganda 
| against white bread, which may have 
|had some influence in reducing wheat 


| consumption. There are other legitimate 


| Ways in which efforts to increase con- 
;sumption of wheat products may be 
made by private interests, for it~ is; 


{hardly feasible for the Farm Board to 
push the consumption of one farm prod- 
uct in competition with other farm prod- 
jucts. But there is no ground for expect- 
ing such efforts to make any markd dif- 
ference in tne consumption of wheat foi 
food. 
Shipments to Orient Urged 
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Further Deterioration of Corn Is Noted 


In Weekly Review of Weather and Crops 


Weather Bure 


Cotton Also Damaged Over Large Area by Drought Conditions, Says) 
au, With Growing Flax in Northwestern States 


Greatly in Need of Moisture 


T 





Agriculture, in the weekly review of weather and crop conditions. 3 . 
Showers on Aug. 12 provided substantial relief in central and western Missouri, one of the driest 
sections, it was stated orally at the Bureau’s offices. Further relief in the Corn Belt was predicted 


to ceme soon. 


The weekly review follows in full text: 


+ 
Notwithstanding the decided drop in 


temperature in Central and Northern 


States the latter part of the week, the| benefited by showers, while good rains | ing; beginning to market in east. 


period, as a whole, averaged markedly 
warmer than normal nearly everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

As in preceding week, but little morte 
than normal warmth prevailed in Gult 
sections, and moderate to rather cool) 
weather was the rule from the Lake | 
region eastward, but over the interior 
valleys the weekly mean temperaiures 
were generally from 5 degrees to 9 de- 
grees above normal and they were 6 de-| 
grees to 8 degrees above in th middle 
Atlantic area. 

The far Northwest was extremely 
warm, some sections reporting mean 
weekly temperatures from 9 degrees to 
12 degrees above the seasonal average. 
In the far Southwest the week was 3| 
degrees to 5 degrees ccoler than normal. | 
General Drought Conditions 
Unrelieved by Rainfalls 


Up to 8 a. m. Tuesday, there has been 
no general relief by rainfall over the} 
principal droughty sections. Most of the} 
rain that occurred was in the form of 
local showers, beneficial in favored lo-| 
calities, but in most places inappreciable. | 
The larger sections to receive substantial | 
rains included an area comprising north- 
western Ohio and northeastern Indiana, 
and another including southeastern Ne- 


ground. In Ohio a few local areas were | 


in much of northern Indiana have caused | 
considerable improvement.  In_ Illinois | 
there are ‘marked contrasts, with de- 
terioration ranging from slight in parts 
of the north to exeremely heavy in the 
south. Much of the crop in Missouri and 
Oklahoma is beyond recovery, while de- 
terioration continues in Kansas, except 
South Dakota showers were more fre- 
quent and corn made fair progress in 
many localities, especially in the latter 
State, but in the extreme northern 
Great Plains conditions continued less 
favorable. In Iowa there has_ been 
further deterioration in west-central 
counties, the northwest, and a few east- 
ern sections, with corn in some north- 
eastern counties good to excellent, but 
much of the southwest poor; in the latter 
area since July 1 some places have had 
16 days with maximum temperatures of 
100 degrees or higher. 
Varying Conditions 
Of New Cotton Crop 
Cotton.—The weather continued gen- 
erally warm in the Cotton Belt, with 
further rain in the more eastern portion 
and some good showers in parts of the 
west, but in the northwest and central 
sections droughty conditions continued. 
There were some good rains in the 
western half of Texas and a few eastern 


‘ 


}and 


'ginning active. 


Jarvae had been found in March and No- 
vember near Orlando. These infesta- 
tions, according to the Secretary, are SO}... nnot ie ba teeth Git: Che stanton is 
slight that some of the more stringent those counties. Sodtakas India incon: | 
requirements enforced last season are NO corned, the main difficulty is that India 
longer required. herself has a crop this year far above 

One bf the changes of most general her usual domestic requirements and is 
interest is that Blorida fruits and veg- an exporter of wheat. Prices of wheat 


(3) Those who have urged extensive 
shipments of wheat to India and China 


braska, southwestern Iowa, northeastern! localities, and a fairly good cotton crop 
Kansas, and northwestern Missouri, but,| is practically made in most of the south- 
in general, only a few stations reported | ern third of the State, though with local 


etables shipped to the Middle Western 
States in the coming season will not have 
to be sterilized as they were last Fall, 
Winter, and Spring, except where the 
fruits or vegetables were produced on 
properties close to points of recent in- 
festation or where the growers have 
failed to comply with the clean-up, 
spraying, and similar requirements. 
Protection to Continue 

The Southern and Western States 
where the fruit fly would become espe- 
cially injurious, if introduced, will con- 
tinue to be protected against any possi- 
bility of fruit fly introductions, by the 
sterilization of Florida fruit (except 
limes) shipped to that part of the coun- 
try. Shipments to the South and West, 
however, may be continued throughout 
the shipping season this vear instead of 
being limited to the midwinter months 
as they were in the Winter @f 1929-30. 
Unless serious new outbreaks of the fruit 
fly are discovered, shipment of Florida 
citrus fruits throughout the entire United 
States can be continued to June 15, 1931, 
when there will be a final clean-up of 


vance of the time the crop for the fol- 
lowing year will mature. 

The restrictions on vegetable ship- 
ments also are modified. Tomatoes, egg- 
plants, and lima beans may be moved 
throughout the country, including the 
Southern and Western States, without 
sterilization. Peppers, on the other hand, 


have been found so susceptible to fruit! 


fly attack that they must be sterilized 
if moved to the Southern and Western 
States. 

The so-called “infested areas,” in which 
especially careful safeguards are re- 
quired, will be reduced in size this sea- 
son. Heretofore they have included areas 
having a one-mile radius from peints of 
infestation. In the future, only proper- 
ties within one-half mile of infestations 
will ordinarily be classed as “infested.” 
Sterilization is required as a condition of 
interstate shipment of all host fruits 
and vegetables produced in an infested 


’ 


area, except under speeial conditions out- | 


lifed in the regulations. 


Reshipment Restrictions 

Last year the restrictions on reship- 
ments of Florida products were more 
stringent than will be needed the coming 
season. 
the northeastern States to the Middle 
West are removed. Tomatoes, lima beans, 
eggplants, and other vegetables—except 
peppers—will be permitted to move either 
airectly or indirectly throughgut the con- 
tinental United States. The only restric- 
tions remaining in force that regulate 
reshipments are those which forbid the 
movement of Florida host fruit and pep- 
pers from points north of the southern 
line of Virginia, Kentucky, i 
Kansas and Colorado, to the 18 Southern 
and Western States. This movement 
will be prohibited as it was last year. 

About two weeks ago, the Department, 
recognizing the continued improvement 
in the fruit fly situation, authorized the 
discontinuance of the quarantine lines 
around the former so-called “eradication 
area.” The road stations along t 
Georgia-Florida border and down the 


> 


the present crop several months in ad-| 


All reshipment restrictions from | 


in India today are comparable to those 
in this country. ,It is true that many 
'of her people are undernourished even 
in years of abundant crops. This condi- 
tion due to low purchasing power, 
rather than to limitations of food sup- 
|plies. It is not a condition to be rem- 
edied by sporadic or persistent dumping. 
If we undertook to ship wheat to India 
this year. of all years, it would be a 
striking example of “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” It would also depress prices 
to Indian wheat growers, and presumably 
be vigorously resisted there. P 

There are some areas in China that 
have suffered severely from famine dur- 
{ing the past two years; but they are 
away in the interior, exceedingly diffi- 
' cult of access from the coast. Even dur- | 
jing the past year, the problem has not | 
‘been a shortage of wheat in°China. As 
usual, it has been a problem of distribu- 
tion within the country. Internal dis- 
turbances, deficient railway transporta- 
tion, and low purchasing power have 
been and remain the major obstacles to 
| relief of famine in regions where it ex- 
|ists. The American Red Cross, our na- 
tional reli¢éf organization, has investi- 
gated the Chinese famine situation and! 
found it impractical and inadvisable to | 
| attempt to cope with, under existing con- | 
| ditions. Other relief agencies have been | 
| able to accomplish exceedingly little even 
jat heavy cost. The Farm Board is} 
/neither organized nor empowered to act 
in this capacity. 

China Crops Adequate 

Even the famine areas in China are 
now harvesting crops, sufficient for cur- | 
rent needs, though probably not for th® 
year as a whole. Eastern China, how- 
ever, is considered to have the best wheat 
crop in years. Within recent weeks na- 
tive wheat has sold in Shanghai, an im- | 
portant milling center of central China, | 
at the equivalent of 80 centa a bushel or 
less. This is in spite of impaired trans- 
portation facilitigs from the interior, In 
some wheat-growing sections of north- 
eastern China wheat has been selling as 
low as in western Kansas. Supplies for 
the deficit areas could be obtained in 
these sections at about half what it 
would cost to buy wheat in our Pacific | 
northwest and ship it to corresponding 
railway points. To ship large quanti- 
ties of wheat to China under present | 
conditions could hardly be regarded as 
intelligent policy, even as a relief pro- 
cedure. 

(4) The export dumping idea has had 
a tenacious hold on the popular mind. 
|It was strongly urged in the equaliza- 
| tion fee form and again in the export 
| debenture form. The principal trouble 
| with it is that it would work out in a 
|manner quite different from what its 
proponents expect. As the Chairman of 
the Farm Board has’ repeatedly em- 
phasized, such export subsidizing or 
dumping would presumably be met by 


is 


Missouri, countervailing duties or other defensive 


measures on the part of importing coun- 
tries, which would largely defeat the 
priee-raising purpose, But there is an- 
other important reason. In such condi- 
'tions as have prevailed during the past 
year and now prevail, any stimulated 
pressure of qyr surplus on the world 
market would greatly ‘depress world 
market prices. The market has been 
narrow and exceedingly sensitive. If an 


@cklockonee River near Tallahassee to! €Xtra 50,000,000 or 100,000,000 bushels 
the Gulf of Mexico are, however, still) Were pressed upon it, prices could easily 
maintained. Fruits and vegetables sus-|4rop 20 cents a bushel, thus defeating | 
ceptible to fruit fly infestation will not| the very purpose of ‘such a measure. 
be allowed to move from Florida or west| Even to meet the declines in prices dur- | 
across the river by automobile or other | i" the past year, several countries have 
vehicles or by mail, | raised their gluties to high levels. Coun- 
e | tries which have no antidumping laws! 
would either enact them, or impose new 
duties, or increase existing ones to pro- 
tect their growers against this action 
on the part of a great whéat-exporting 
| nation, 


Yield of Wheat per Acre 
Shown in Map of Grain Crop 


On page 5 of the issue of Aug. 13 a No Single Solution | 
caption over a map showing the condi- There no single solution for the 
tion of Winter wheat read as follows: | Wheat growers’ problem. The extraordi- | 
“Winter Wheat Expressed as a Percent- nore drought ae naee will undoubtedly 

. ee Ss ” .|divert unusually large quantities of 
age of a Full or Normal Crop. This | wheat to feed use, and oan reduce the 
was an error. The figures on the ma4P | surplus for export; but few wheat grow- | 
referred to yield per acre and not to|ers can afford to grow wheat regularly | 
percentage. as a feed crop. The Farm Board will | 
continue to give serious consideratidn to | 
plausible suggestions for helpful action. | 
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Japanese Beetle Traps 


as much as an inch of rain. 
From the lower Ohio, middie Missis- 
sippi, and lower Missouri valleys south- 


ward, and also in the southern Great 
Plains, including Oklahoma, most of 
Kansas and considerable portions of 


Texas, the week was practically rainiess, 
which was also the case in the middle 
Atlantic area. In the Southeast, where 
rainfall has been rather frequent re- 
cently, further beneficial showers were | 
received, while additional, substantial 
rains fell over Rocky Mountain sections. | 

A good many of the drier States re-| 
ported more or less local rain during the 
week ending at 8 a. m., Aug. 12, and 
the generally lowen temperatures the lat- 
ter part grere helpful, but, on the whole, 
the severe droughty conditions have 
been unrelieved on a substantial basis. 

In Kentucky some showers were re- 
ceived in the central and northeastern 
parts, while southwestern Virginia had 
beneficial rains. In Ohio they were of 
a very local character, confined mostly 
to the western portion of the State, but 
were more generous and widespread in 
northern Indiana where substantial re- 
lief was afforded in many places. There 
were further local rains in central and 
northern Illinois, but it continued dry 
in the south. 


Showers in Missouri 


Bring Measure of Relief 


| complaints of shedding and small bolls. 
In the northern two-thirds showers over 
considerable portions_ caused temporary , 
shedding, but were otherwise beneficial, 
though the general condition of the crop 
is still rather poor; the weather favored 
picking and ginning. 

Oklahoma continued 
hot, with further deterioration 
cotton crop; it is still holding up fairly 
well and fruiting on bottom lands, but 
wilting, shedding, and top blooming on 
most uplands, with the general condition 
varying widely. 

In Arkansas progress was fair to*good 
on most lowlands, and local showers 
were helpful on some _ uplands, but 
growth continued poor, or with bad de- 
terioration, on most uplands and some 
bottoms. In other central portions of 
the belt growth continued mostly poor to 
only fair, with many reports of shedding , 
badly, especially on uplands. In the 
more eastern States moisture is mostly 
sufficient and the crop continued gener- | 
ally satisfactory growth, with picking 
progressing in southern sections. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—ixcept in the, 
Southeast and Southwest, where forage | 
is generally growing well, generous rains 
are badly needed for pastures, meadows, | 
and ranges. Throughout all central parts | 
of the country meadows and pastures are 
dried up, with water shortage serious in | 
many places, and livestock being sold in| 
some sections. In most of the far west- 


dry and mostly 
of the} 


! badly. 
| potatoes, truck, pastures, 


| sufficient. 
deterioration to good; condition mostly | 
| fair; some complaints of shedding leaves, 


HE CORN CROP deteriorated further during the week just past because of the drought in the 
eastern half of the country, cotton was injured in a large area, and flax in the Northwest is 
seriously in need of moisture, it was stated Aug. 13 by the Weather Bureau, Department of 


f 


of upper section; good progress+in cur- 
Corn 
excellent in east and mostly good in 


! ° : . » 
Piedmont; suffering for moisture on up-{ <= and 


iands of west. 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Generally 
favorable, with scattered rains and con- 
siderable cloudiness. Cotton progress 
condition fair to good and _ still 
blooming and setting bolls freely, but 
some of early crop finished bolling, with 
opening and picking proceeding slowly. 
Corn fair to good generally, but needs 


|good rains, especially on uplands; fod-| 


der pulling continues. Tobacco curjng 
and Fall potato planting continue, Sweet 
potatoes and forage growing well gen- 
erally. 

Georgia.—Atlanta: Rain iess frequgnt 
this week and needed for crops over 
larger areas, with continued heat mod- 
erating toward close. Cotton still grow- 
ing and fruiting well, even small plants 
in north heavily fruited; opening and 
picking and ginning progressing over 
southern half; only moderate shedding. 
Late corn maturing and needs rain gen- 
erally; fodder pulling continues. 

Florida.—Jacksonville: Weather ideai 
and cotton opened rapidly; picking and 
Local rains improved 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, and seed beds. 
Cane good in Everglades district and im- 


proved elsewhere by showers; more mois- | 
{ture needed on uplands for all crops. 


Alabama. — Montgomery: Averaged 
warm; scattered, light showers, becom- 


ing quite general and locally heavy on) 


10th, helpful, but insufficient in most sec- 
tions of north and west where needed 
Progress and condition of sweet 
minor crops, 
fruit and late-planted corn mostly poor 
to fair, but improving where moisture 
Cotton advance ranges from 


squares, and young bolls and blooming 


iat top; opening rapidly in south where 


picking progressing. 
Mississippi.—Vicksburg: Showers in a 
few localities, but glaring sunshine. 


| Progress of early-planted cotton mostly 


fair, with upland opening prematurely 
and some shedding throughout; extreme 
south reports picking becoming general. 
Late corn firing in many localities, with 
early, ruined by drought. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans: Irregular 
showers, reaching beneficial amounts 
over small areas, but still generally in- 
sufficient. Cotton continued to deterio- 
rate or made only poor advance; condi- 
tion spotted, with early only fair and 
late generally very poor; opening rapidly 
and in some sections prematurely, with 
picking becoming general. Corn mostly 
beyond material improvement by rains, 
with considerable late a. total failure in 
north. Rice and cane made fair progress, 


| but condition averages only fair, with 


In Missouri some alleviation of con-|ern grazing area they are holding up|S®me very poor or abandoned. 


ditions was afforded by the cooler 
weather and scattered rains. Showers} 
were helpful in south-central and south-| 
western Iowa, and they were more fre- 
quent than heretofore in Nebraska, while 
there was some relief in northeastern 
Kansas. Other sections of the interior | 
valleys continued generally dry, and lit- 
tle or no relief was afforded in the mid- 
dle Atlantic area. 

In the Northeast the drought has ex- 
tended into New York and parts of New 
England. In the South much of western 
Texas and a few eastern counties re- 
ceived good rains, but the central and 
northwestern Cotton Belt continued very 
dry. In the Southeast further beneficial 
rains occurred from North Carolina to 
southern Alabama, while they were again 
unusually frequent and heavy in the cen- 
tral and southern Rocky Mountain 
States. 

The drought was generally intensified 
in the, Atlantic States north of North 
Carolina and is becoming serious as far 
north as New York. In the interior val- 
leys, other than the local areas receiving 
showers, it has also become more severe 
and all growing crops show further de- 
terioration. 

The southern Great Plains, especially 
Oklahoma, was exceedingly hot and dry, 
increasing the severity of the drought, | 
and all vegetation continued to suffer 
in the. south-central portions of the coun- 
try because of the further deficiency in 
moisture and the prevailing high tem- 
peratures. In the Southeast crops did 
well generally, while conditions in the 
central and southern Rocky Mountain 
area, especially as regards the range, 
show further improvement. 


Harvest of Small Grain 
Under Way or Completed 


Small Grains.—Harvesting small 
grains is now well along or completed in 
many localities, while threshing is ad- | 
vanced in parts of the southern Spring | 
Wheat Belt. ; 

There was some further deterioration 
of late Spring wheat and flax in North 
Dakota, while heat caused some injury in 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. Condi- 
tions this year have been unprecedentedly 
favorable for gathering grains, with | 
practically no spoilage. at 

The bulk of oats has been threshed in 
the Ohio Valley, with results somewhat 
better than anticipated. Rain is still 
badly needed for late flax. The rice crop 
was cut short by the drought in Arkan- 
sas, while sume fields are very poor or 
abandoned in Louisiana, although the 
general condition of the crop there is 
fair; elsewhere normal advance is indi- 
cated. 

The ground is generally too hard and 
dry to plow in preparation for the Win- | 
ter wheat crop, except in widely-scat- 
tered localities where beneficial showers 
occurred, 

Corn.—Showers and@ cooler weather 
have been beneficial in parts of the north- 
ern Corn Belt, but little or no relief has 


* there was some top growth where show- 


well. 

Late potatoes are suffering for rain 
in most interior valley, sections, includ- | 
ing the northern Great Plains, while | 
truck crops are drying badly. In the 
Southeast and Southwest most mipor | 
crops are doing well. 
is proceeding slowly in Kentucky, with | 
most growers inclined to await rains; 


ers occurred, but the crop was. otherwise | 
stationary. Curing tobacco continues in 
the Southeast; slight improvement was | 
noted in Wisconsin; considerable hail in- 
jury occurred in New England. There 
are many reports of small and withered 
fruit throughout the droughty area, with 
continued dropping in places. In the 
Sopcuenss and Southwest fruit is doing | 
well. 


Special telegraphic summaries (based 
on numerous reports collected at the of- 
fices named): 

New England.—Boston: Conditions | 
fairly good; showers partially relieved 


drought. Tobacco damaged by hail over 
a conemevabes area, Cranberries doing | 
well, | 


New York.—Ithaca: Exceedingly hot 
first four days, but cooler last of week; 
scattered, light showers. Drought con- 
dition serious. Pastures becoming very 
dry and some stock being fed. Corn, | 
beans, and potatoes much in need of 
rain. Truck crops suffering greatly 
from drought. 

New Jersey.—Tv¥enton: 
week, but ending cool; 
rain, 


Hot most of 
practically no 
Pasturage nearly gone. All crops | 





| deteriorating account lack of rain. 


Pennsylvania.—P hil adel phia: Con- 
tinued hot until near close of week, with | 
record high temperatures at some sta- 
tions; no rain and drought increasing in | 
severity. Pastures short and turning | 
brown. Late potatoes mostly small and | 
nearly stopped growing. Corn suffering | 
greatly in some sections. Truck needs | 
rain badly. 

Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: 
Hot wave that began July 18 ended Aug. 
10, but drought continues unbroken. 
Crop situation worst known, with fur- 
ther deterioration until 10th; crops are 
very poor and either drying or dried up. 
Field and sugar corn being cut; filling 


silos. ‘No pastures or grass and stock 
being fe). Streams and wells very low. 
Ground foo dry and hard to plow. 


Virginia.—Richmond: High tempera- 
tures and no rain until last «f week when 
cooler, with scattered showers, mostly 
light, but brought some relief. Damage 
from,heat and drought continues in most 
parts of State. Some beneficial rains in 
extreme southwest, with slight tempo- 
rary improvement. Too dry for plowing. 
Tobacco and cotton variable. Feeding 
stock necessary in some middle and 
western sections. Damage to apple crop 
continues, though extent varies with 
character of soil. 


North _ Carolina.—Raleigh: Tempera- 


But careful study of various proposals} yet been afforded in the southern por: tures considerably above normal on sev- 


Japanese beetle traps, painted green. reveals how ill-founded or inadequate |tion where the crop continues to de- eral days, though below at close of week. 


captured more beetles last 


year than most of them are, and how disappointing 
those of any other color used. | 


teriorate. In Kentucky. most of Ohio, 


Rainfall scattered; ample on Coastal 


Over 9,-| they would prove if they were tried; and |the southern parts of Indiana and IIli- Plain and some good, beneficial rains in 


000,000 beetles were destroyed by the it leads back to the view that, for wheat | nois, rather generally in Missouri, and in| most of Piedmont, but light in mountain 


use of 500 traps on a 15-acre tract dur-|at least, an essential major remedy for a 
ing the Summer of 1929. 
Department of Agriculture.) 


Jin acreage and production. 


of the southern Great 


most 


(United States| persisting overproduction is adjustment| drought conditions were generally in- | there. 


Plains ,region and general 


rain much needed 
Progress of cotton mostly very 


tensified and corn continued to lose|good. Tobacco improved by rain in part 


}mostly good. 


| and 


‘and fruiting on 


| lowlands, 


Texas.—Houston: Warmth continued 
in northeast and central; elsewhere tem- 
peratures more moderate. Boot rains in 
much of western half and iff a few east- 


/ern localities, but general rain still badly | 
Condition and progress of pas- | 
Tobacco cutfing | tures, late corn, and minor crops spotted, | 


needed. 


local moisture; average 
Citrus fruits and rice 
Fairly good cotton crop 
made in most of southern third of State, 
although local complaints of shedding and 
small bolls; in northern two-thirds 
showers over a_ considerabe portion 
caused temporary shedding; otherwise 
beneficial in increasing size of plants 
bolls; her® condition and average 
progress still rather poor, with further 
complaints of small bolls, premature 
opening, and blooming at top in dry 
sections; ideal for picking and ginning, 


depending on 
fair condition. 


| which made rapid progress. 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: Clear and 
intensely hot; few scattered showers, 
mostly very light. Severe drought con- 
tinued. All crops and vegetation suf- 
fered greatly; domestic and stock water 
shortage locally. Cotton deteriorated 
generally; still holding up fairly well 
bottoms, but wilting, 
sheddifig, and top blooming on most up- 
lands; burning in some localities; condi- 
tion ranges from very poor to only fair. 
Corn deteriorated; early on bottoms ma- 
turing poor to fair crop, but most of 
late burned beyond recovery on uplands. 
Minor crops poor. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress of 
cotton fair to good on most lowlands and 
in some localities on highlands where 
local showers; progress poor or crop 
badly deteriorated on most hills and some 
due to continued drought; 
shedding rapidly and some opening pre- 
maturely in hills and some portions of 
lowlands; still blooming elsewhere; pick- 
ing in south. Corn deteriorated, except 
in some localities where rains. Rice crop 
cut short. Meadows and pastures dried 
up in most portions. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Drought condi- 
tinues with increasing effect and becom- 
ling graver daily. Corn on uplands 
| ruined, while condition on lowlands poor, 
|but fair in spots. Prgress and condi- 
j tion of cotton poor to only fair; bloom- 
jing freely but shedding badly and pre- 
maturely opening in sections. Tobacco 
materially damaged; firing and develop- 
ing immaturely; but continues fair in a 
few fields. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: Five hot days 
increased drought damage and suffering 
of animals; cool at end afforded much 
relief and diminished use of water. 
| Light to heavy showers in central and 
/ northeast of some benefit, mainly for to- 

bacco and replenishment of cisterns. 
| Most corn beyond relief; tassels gener- 
jally dry; cutting and feeding; also occa- 
| sional pasturing on very poor corn fields. 
| Tobacco cutting proceeding slowly in bur- 
ley district; growers largely disposed to 
await rain; slight growth in top where 
showers occurred; otherwise stationary. 
Forced sale of livestock continues. 

West Virginia.-—- Parkersburg: Hot 
spell broken Sunday; light showers, but 
‘severe drought continues. Crops and 
|pastures near failure, except in centrai, 
| where rain is also urgently needed. Wa- 


iw 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.]} 
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Stocks of Corn Rice Harvesting . 
Decline for Week: 
Found Improved 
Small Grains in Storage In- 


crease, Says Agriculture | By N ecw Method 








Department 

, ee stocks of wheat, oats, rye, | Use of Combine in Thresh- 

; Darley and flax were larger Aug. 9 than * ee . : 

j Aug. 2, while stocks of corn were ing and Drying Said to 

; smaller, it was announced Aug. 13 by Reduce Losses and to In- 
crease Quality of Cereal 





| the Department of Agriculture. 

Stocks Aug. 9 and Aug. 2, respectively, | 
| were as follows, in bushels: Wheat, 173,- 
| 087,000 and 161,697,000; corn, 3,157,000 | : 
jand 3,421,000; oats, 13,363,000 and| Use of the combine in harvesting and 
| 9,102,000; rye, 12,424,000 and 12,073,000; threshing rice reduces danger of loss 
| barley, 7,129,000 and 6,746,000; flax, from weather conditions, reduces the loss 
| 293,000 on Aug. 9 and none on Aug. 2. from shattering in the field, and gives a 
| Stocks one year ago were as follows: | Product which, when dried, is uniform 
| Wheat, 157,033,000; corn, 8,704,000; oats, and of high milling quality, the Depart- 
| 11,396,000; rye, 6,895,000; barley, 9,764,., ment of Agriculture stated Aug. 12. 
| 000; flax, 272,000. There were 14,865,000 The loss from shattering when binders 
bushels of Canadian wheat in store in’ @te used, the Department said, is esti- 
!bond,in United States markets Aug. 9, mated at 3'2 to 7 bushels per acre, and 
compared with 16,468,000 bushels Aug. Tepresents a large share of the profit. 

22,814,000 one year ago. Combines and driers will be used this 

year on a rather large scale on at least 

three farms in the South, and rice grow- 

ers will be given .n opportunity to see 

how the machines work. Studies will be 

made by the Department on the effect of 

this method of harvesting. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

To obtain high-quality rice, the crop 
should be cut at the proper stag® of 
maturity and should be thoroughly cured 
‘before it is stored or milled, says W. D. 
Smith, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. Mr. Smith is in charge of rice 
aig shag at New Orleans, La, 
Re ina tie ae tia a fhen rice is harvested with a combine 

F le ontinued from P age 1.] and removed from the fields and dried at 
tinued in the East. Aprii brought con- once, there is little danger of weather 
ditions quite similar to those of March, loss. It is usually possible to cut rice at 
| with 20 to 50 per cent of normal rainfall er but when = is shocked 
: ; . a : ol , in the field, inciement weather may re- 
jin most of the new driest areas, and ® tard or prevent proper curing. Rice cut 
further deficiency accumulation in the at the proper stage of maturity contains 
Atlantic States. moisture in excess of the amount safe 

May followed suit with less taan half fer Storage and conducive to good milling. 
, the normal over a belt from West, Vir- Rsine Einter See 








| Eight Months Period 
| Of Dryness Recorded 


Arid Spell Ending in Drought 
| Began in December, Says 
Weather Bureau 


a PR ve ran Rains usually occur in some part of 
ginia westward to the Mississippi Valley the rice area before all the rice is 
jand further deficiencies in the Hast, but; threshed. The rains are sometimes so 


| 
in this month rainfall was heavy over a!! 
Pat , ed ‘is delayed and the shocks become thkor- 
; wide belt from northern Georgia and os 7 : ve 
eastern Tennessee westward oughly saturated with water and settle 
| Texas and Oklahoma, while the Plains |2%to the mud. During such rainy periods 
| States, except in the north, had mostly |0" days when it is not raining threshing 
“might progress except for the muddy 


heavy or of such «duration that threshing 


to eastern 


| generous falls. 

| In the western portion of the drought 
belt June was somewhat better than the 
| preceding month, though rainfall contin- 
ued 30 to 40 per cent below normal in 


many places, and the Atlantic area re- | 


condition of the fields. Rice that is 
shocked and left in fields over a long 
rainy period may become a total [dss; or 
if threshed it is usually of low quality 
and sells at a heavy discount. = 

When a combine is used there is little 


|}mained dry. This month brought 


] the | or no loss of rice from shattering; sun- 
| beginning of the drought to the oe 


\isteaet Velen ant : _ lower | cheeking- which takes place when rice 
oe valley and some adjoining | js shocked—is avoided, and all the rice 
ae ; — May rainfall was hea Y is thoroughly and uniformly cured and 
in this area, June had practically no dried, making it safe for storage and in= 
jrain, and at the close of the month’! creasing its commercial grade and mar- 
| droughty conditions were in evidence. ket value. 
In July rainfall was not only again When rice is cut with binders, shocked, 
markedly deficient from the Virginias and later hauled to the separator, some 
j}and Maryland westward to the extreme , of it shatters in the field and is lost. Few 
lower Missouri Valley, but the lower rice growers realize the extent io which 
| Mississippi Valley and adjoining sections rice shatters at harvest time. It is esti- 
experienced their second month of ex- mated that the loss amounts to from 
treme dryness. There was also a wide| three and one-half to seven bushels per 
| extension of droughty conditions, cover-| acre, representing a large part of the- 
| ing nearly all sections east of the Rocky | profit. Rice cut at the proper time and 
Mountains. Except in limited areas,|dried thoroughly does not become 
| principally in extreme Southeast and ex- | checked, but rice, either cut or uncut, 
jtreme Northeast, July, in general, had | left in the field exposed to the sun bee 
| less than half the normal, and the gen- ¢omes checked and of poor . silling quale 
|eral average was but little more than a/ ity. With a combine it is possible to cut 
third of the normal July rainfall. and thresh rice at the proper time, A 
| It was the driest July of record in a drier extracts, the excess moisture and 
; group of States comprising Maryland, hardens the Eee . 
| Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, | ,. Advantages of Drier 
southern Ohio and Indiana, Illinois, Mis- | A rice drier dries the crop so i; cone 
souri, and Arkansas, with the average tains the right amount of moisture for 
for the area less than a third of normal, good tilling and = that it is ante Sy 
| while in some adjoining sections it was | tp orase either ¥ one or in bk. Se 
the driest in more than 30 years. June| ete dried to about the seats aime 
and July, combined, was the driest period coeeee y llgpited hinged 7 s oliminateg ihe 
| Pitt do ge ee a ; : jections fo excess moisture and tends to 
of record in Maryland, the Virginias, nan abil f iforml d milli 
| Kentucky, Ohio, southern Indiana and a” ot of untormly 900 Sia 
inois, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Wiis’ ches ; Bd 5 i 
Seems and Mississippi, with the This eae combining and drying of 
ae . a , : rice will be done on a rather large scale 
ge rainfall for the area but little ‘ ; : naan A . 
more than 40 per cent of the normal on at least three. rari a Sommer 
: : * (near Beaumont, Tex., near Nome, Tex., 
The growing season to date, from! and near De Witt, Ark. Rice farmers will 
Mar. 1 to Aug. 1, has been the driest| have an opportunity to see combines at 
| of record from the middle Atlantic area | work in the fields and driers drying the 
| westward to the central Mississippi rice cut and threshed with the combines, 
| Valley, while in the former area, includ- The Office of Rice Investigations of the 
ing the Virginias and Maryland, all pre-| Bureau will have an investigational and 
|vious drought records have been ex-| testing laboratory at Nome, Tex., and 
{ceeded for the period comprising the near De Witt, Ark., to ascertain the effect 
last eight months. on the rice of this method of harvesting 
Up to Aug. 1 the deficiencies in rain- and drying. The Division of Agricul- 





fall, in general, had extended over a/tural Engineering, of the Bureau of 
period of eight months in Maryland,| Public Roads, also will make observa- 


Virginia, and West Virginia; five months / tions and experiments in‘connection with 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and) the mechanical and power features of 
Missouri; and two months in Tennessee, the work. 

Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. The| —ws i 
enormity of the deficiency in water from American made shoes are preferred in 
| that normally received in the form of |Jamaica, both price and style being re- 
| rain for these 12 States, for the months sponsible for this condition, Materials 
{named, is shown by a calculation that) preferred in children’s shoes are leather, 
the actual shortage exceeds 300,000,-|canvas and crepe. (United States De- 
| 000,000 tons of water. partment of Commerce.) 


| 
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Dispose 


Of Assets Involved in Bankruptcy Action 





Sale Without Notice to Federal Tribunal Is Adjudged to Be Lmproper; 
Right of Receiver to Recover Property or Money Paid 


Therefor Sustained 





Atlanta, Ga. *tion with proceedings in the State courts,#sought by the second receiver in bank- 


IN RE Roy A. 
BANKRUPTS, ' 
District Court, District of Georgia. 
In Bankruptcy, No. 15096. 
Opinion of the Couit 
July 22, 1980. 
Sipuey, District Judge.—The Trustee 


in Bankruptcy seeks by summary pro- 
ceedings in the bankruptcy case to set 
aside a sale of property by a State court 
and to have it dejvered up by the pur- 
chaser, and also to compel the State 
eourt receivers and attorneys to pay 
over moneys awarded them by the State 


court. A motion to dismiss has been 
made. The proceedings in the State 


court are not exhibited, but are consid- 
ered by consent. The main facts appear- 
ing are these: On Sept. 5, 1929, a bill 
was filed against Roy A. Moore and Wil- 
liam J. Moore, now bankrupts, and 
against others, in the Fulton Superior 
Court on which’ receivers were = ap- 
pointed and took charge of the assets of 
the Moores. beds 

Nov. 23, 1929, an involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed and a receiver 
appointed therein. This receiver, by di- 
rection of the bankruptcy court, applied 
formerly to the State court for posses- 
sion of the assets on Nov. 26, 1929. After 
hearing the State court refused to sur- 
render the assets until there should be 
an adjudication in bankruptcy, insolv- 
ency being contested, but directed its re- 
ceivers not to change the status of the 
assets. 


No Notice of Sale Given 
Court of Bankruptcy 


The bankruptcy court took no steps 
to compel surrender. On Jan. 14. 1930, 
the jury in the bankruptcy court fount 
the Moores solvent, but no judgment of 
dismissal was entered thereon. The re- 
ceiver in bankruptey was discharged at 
his request on Jan: 22, 1930. On March 
8, during the same term, a motion for a 
new trial was filed and granted March 22. 
Meanwhile, on March 7, on the report 
of an auditor, the State court had 
ordered its receivers to surrender the 
most of the assets in their hands to a 
claimant of them, but reserved jurisdic- 
tion to make further administrative 
orders. On March 28, on petition of its 
receivers, the State court ordered the 
payment to them and their attorneys 
and attorneys for petitioning creditors 
and the auditor of $300 cash on hand, on 
account of their compensation, also 
ordered its receivers to sell certain as- 
sets, apparently all that remained. 

The sale was confirmed April 1, and 
the same day the proceeds were paid out 
to the officers of court and attorneys 
aforesaid. All this was done without 
notice to any representative of the bank- 
ruptcy litigation. The new trial in the 
bankruptcy court resulted, on April 8, in 
an adjudication that the Moores were 
bankrupt. The receiver was reappointed 
April 9, and on April 12, by direction of 
this court, again entered the State court 
and applied for the assets. 

He moved, on April 12, in the State 
court to vacate the orders of distribution 


of the cash and the sale of the property | 


and disposition of the proceeds above 
mentioned. The State court held that 
there were no assets to be presently 
turned over and that the vacation of the 
orders would have to await trial in due 
course. A trustee in bankruptcy having 
been elected, he moved in the bankruptcy 
court to require delivery of the money 
and property as first above stated, on 
June 24, 1930.making the purchaser at 
the sale, the State court recefvers and 
the attorneys receiving the money par- 
ties thereto. 


Questions at 


Issue Stated 
The main questions for decision are: 
Can a State court, as against a trustee in 


bankruptcy, validily sell property in its| 


hands under a general receivership for 
creditors pending contest for adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy after formal notice 
thereof and without notice to the bank- 
ruptcy court and its litigants? Can the 
State court, in such instance, validly pay 
the proceeds to its officers? Can the trus- 
tee recover the property so sold, or the 
money so paid out, by summary proceed- 
ings in the bankruptcy court? 

Touching the possession of identical 
property, the relation between equity 
courts of the United States and those of 
the State is that of courts of concurrent 


jurisdiction, in which by the rules of} 


comity, a priority of assumption of juris- 
diction carries a priority of right to 
have the property in order to execute the 
jurisdiction. Patterson v. Veasey, 
Fed. 163, and cases cited. 

As between courts of bankruptcy and 
courts of the State the same rule ob- 
tains where the State court has first 
undertaken to try the title or assert a 
lien against specific property, which title 
or lien will not be affected by bank- 
ruptcy. Eyster v. Gaff, 91 U. S. 521; 
Merry v. Jones, 119 Ga, 643. If, how- 
ever, the proceeding in the State court 
is professedly or in effect one to ascer- 
tain all the debts and administer all the 
property of an insolyent person, which is 
the essence of bankruptcy, or, if, though 
having a lesser scope, it will be governed 
by an application of the bankruptey act 
on the occurrence of bankruptcy, as 
where transfers and liens otherwise valid 
nullified by bankrutey, it being 


are 
prior in time cuts no figure. 
The priority of right in the bank- 


ruptcy court, when provided by acts of 
Congress, must prevail because these acts 
are made under a delegation to Congress 
of general power over bankruptcies by 
article 1, section 8, paragraph 4 of the 
Constitution, and this Constitution and 
the laws made under it are the supreme 
law in all courts, whether State or Fed- 
eral, both according tu the Federal Con- 
stitution, article 6, section 2, and that of 
the State of Georgia, article 12, section 
1, paragraph 1. 


State Obligated to 
Surrender Assets 


The acts of Congress have vested the 
full power to ascertain the debts and ad- 
minister the property of bankrupts, as 
defined in the act, in 
ruptey, and have authorized these courts 
to-collect the assets through receivers 
pending adjudication and judication and 
through trustees afterwards. 
authority, so far as given, may be exer- 
cised without regard to the rules of 
comity, for as respects this matter the 
courts 
tion. While by statute Federal courts 
may not ordinarily interfere by injunc- 


¢ 


295 | 


courts of bank-) 


This! 


are not of concurrent jurisdic. | 


| by the bankruptcy laws, 28 U. S. Code, 
section 379. 

In this case before adjudication 
bankruptcy court saw fit to appoint a 
‘receiver and demand the assets under 
authority of section 2, clause 3 of the 
bankruptcy act as construed in Bryan v. 
Bodenheimer, 181 U. S. ,188. It 
thereupon the duty of the State court to 
surrender the assets without questioning 
the propriety of the receiver’s appoint- 
ment or the necessity for his possession, 
or the likelihood of an  adjudicatien. 
White v. Davis, 184 Ga., at page 284. 

A refusal to surrender could be based 
only on a finding that the case in the 
State court was one that should proceed 
|notwithstanding bankruptcy. Merry v. 
|Jones, 119 Ga. 643; Seymour v. Cariing 
{Lumber Co., 113 Fed, 483. 
'fore the State court dealt with a specific 
itract of land, and with a special class 
of creditors interested in it, but it also, 
|sought to require all creditors to inter- 


vene and to enjoin them from proceeding | 


elsewhere and also sought an administra- 
tion of the entire estate of the Moores, 
alleging them to be insolvent. Its gen-| 
eral character Was a creditors’ bill. Merry, 


_ v. Jones, supra; McGahee v. Cruickshank, 


133 Ga. 652. The appointment of a re- 
ceiver on it was the act of bankruptcy 
charged, The reason for Congress mak- 
ing such a thing an act of bankruptcy is 
that a receivership, like the general as- 
signment dealt with in Bryan v. Boden- 
heimer, might result in waste or in preju- 
dice to some creditors, and if attacked 
within four months each was made an act 
*of bankruptcy and voidable thereby. 


Advisability of 
Coordination Stressed 


It would be, indeed, strange if a situa- 
tion thus sought to be controlled was not 
intended to be arrested in its progress 
pending adjudication. The bankruptcy 
{court here did not enforce its right to 
| possession nor did it exercise its power 
of injunction to maintain the status, but 
relied on the State court to maintain it. 
It was once contended in Georgia that 
unless the bankruptcy court went to such! 
extremes that the State court was not 
| bound to notice it. The contrary ruling 
| was made, however, in Ballin v. Ferst, 57 
/Ga. 561, and repeated in McGahee v.| 
' Cruickshank, 133 Ga. 649. 

A formnal notice and demand by the! 
{bankruptcy court placed upon the State | 
‘court the same duty to observe a}! 
changed relation to the assets so long} 
as it may retain them as an injunction | 
‘would do. A recognition and observance | 
lof the duty of the State court to! 
maintain the status pending adjudica- 
[tion in bankruptcy when left in pos- 
session of the general assets. will 
| not only tend to a proper coopera- 
tion in the administration of law but will 
|often obviate the necessity for the ap- 
|pointment of a receiver in bankruptcy at 
all. 

Such are to be appointed only “when | 
|absolutely necessary for the preserva-| 
| tion of estate” in the words of section | 
2(3) of the act, and such necessity | 
would seldom exist where the estate is | 
| already in receivership if the duty. of | 
| maintaining the status pending adjudica- | 
tion were clearly recognized. Much ex-| 
; pense and much confusion by shifting | 
;management would thereby be saved. I} 
| hold not that the State court is deprived | 
lof all jurisdiction over property in its | 
| custody by the filing of a bankruptcy pe- | 
tition, but that pending adjudication and | 
}after notification, it is under legal .duty | 
to preserve it and to maintain its status 
|as far as is consistent with its preserva- | 
|tion, and a contrary diSposition of it,} 
lespecially when made without notice to | 
|the bankruptcy court, is erroneous and | 
unlawful. 
| Discharge of Receiver | 
Did Not Affect Obligation | 

| 
It is believed that the State court in} 
| this case so recognized its duty and acted | 
jotherwise only in the belief that the| 
bankruptey case had terminated ad- 
|versely to an adjudication. Such, how- | 
| ever, Clearly was not the fact. A verdict! 
'does not end a case. It takes a judgment | 
to do that, and none was ever entered on | 
\this verdict. Moreover, during the term | 
the right to ask a new trial remains, and | 
the verdict cannot be regarded as final | 
|until the expiration of the term. The} 
‘motion for a new trial was timely made | 
| here and had actually been granted when | 
the questioned orders were made in the 
That court and its litigants 
| having been advised of the bankruptcy 
| litigation were chargeable with knowl- | 
ledge of all its developments. The bank- 
lruptey petition was pending after the 
|grant of a new trial to every intent that 
|it had been before the first trial. 

The discharge of the bankruptcy re- 
; ceiver on Jan. 22 did not alter the 
| legal duty of the State court. If no re- 
ceiver had been appointed, but an injunc- 
tion had issued, or a more formal inter- 
vention had been made to appraise of the 
pendency of the bankruptcy litigation and 
ask preservation of the assets by the! 
State court pending it, that duty would 
remain the same. The bankruptcy court 





| State court. 


and its litigants had not withdrawn 
their claim made in the State court, 
through its receiver, or in any wise 


abandoned it. Another receiver could at 
any time be appointed. when useful. His 
removal did not materially alter the sit- 
uation. It not his rights, but the 
rights and duties of the respective | 
courts and their litigants that are at) 
stake. The receiver is a mere represent- 
ative. 


Additional Ground 
For Recovery Stated 


is 


The case is widely distinguishable 
from Acme Harvester Co. vy. Bileckman, 
222 U. S. 800, where the bankruptey 


‘court had definitely refused for years to 
proceed to adjudication. Indeed, that case 
strongly asserts the general rule thus: 
“Pending the proceedings the law holds 
the property to abide the decision of the 
court upon the question of adjudication 
as effectively as if an attachment had | 
been issued,” It follows that 
if the bankruptcy proceedings were pend- 
ing so that the bankruptcy court acquired 
jurisdiction over the estate, it was error 
tor the State court to proceed to judg- 
ment and appropriation of the property 
on the attachment suit of a single 
creditor. 

The sale of assets pending adjudica- 
tion was, therefore, erroneous and uy- 
lawful. It may doubtless be set aside in| 
the State court under its power to regu- | 
late and correct its own proceedings by | 
timely action there. Such relief was)! 


the | 
‘the reilef the trustee seeks, 
‘eourt precludes the trustee here. 


was | . ee 
‘matter had been submitted to and adjudi- 


|cated by the State court such would be} 


The bill be-! 


\. aNp WILLIAM J. Moore, the exception iseof instances authorized | ruptcy and is still pending. It may also) 


be sought in the court of bankruptcy | 
under its authority to collect the assets | 
as they existed at the time of the filing | 
of the petition for bankruptcy. This is | 
It is urged | 
that the receiver’s mation in the State) 
If by) 
the consent of the bankruptcy court the 


the case, but in advance of adjudication | 
the trustee may decline to prosecute the 
receiver’s motion, and may enter the! 
bankruptcy court without prejudice by 
the receiver’s action. 

The trustee cannot, of course, both re- 
cover the property from the purchaser, 
and its proceeds from the officers of | 
court. He may recover the any if | 
the purchaser is not protected in his pur- 
chase, or its proceeds if the sale hoids 
good. The trustee alleges that the pur- 
chaser is really no purchaser, but repre- 
sented one of the receivers in buying it 
in at his own sale. If this is true, there 
has been no valid sale, perhaps, for this 
additional reason. 


Purchaser Said to Be 
Charged With Notice 
If, however, it ppears that he bought: 


{independently and in good faith, a ques- 


tion arises wheher he is protected under 
the last sentence’ of section 67 of the 
bankruptcy act. Paragraphs (c) and (f) 
of that section make liens and levies pro- 
cured by legal proceedings within four! 
months before the filing of q petition in 
bankrutcy to be dissolved and made void 
by an adjudication, It is for this reason’ 
that creditors bills, filed within four} 
months, being equitable levies and at- 
tachments of the debtor’s property, are 
invalidated. Blair v. Brailey, 221 Fed. 1. 

The section concludes: “‘Nothing herein 
contained shall have the effect to destroy 
or impair the title obtained by such levy, 


| judgment, attachment or other lien of a 


bona fide purchaser for vaiue who shall 
have acquired the same without notice 
or reasonable cause for inquiry.” I con- 
strue the words “notice or reasonable 
cause for inquiry” to refer to notice of a 
pending or impending bankruptcy. Under 
the rule of caveat emptor, the purchaser 
at this sale was bound to examine the 
proceedings by virtue of which the court | 
was selling and by the intervention in 
them of the receiver in bankruptcy, he 
was duly and properly informed of the 
pending bankruptcy. He is, therefore, 
not without notice, but as above held was 
bound to ascertain whether the bank- 
ruptcy case had so terminated as to} 
authorize the State court validly to sell. | 

It is further urged that the State court | 
could pay its officers notwithstanding | 
the bankruptcy, for their services in pre- | 
serving the property. This is asserted | 
where cash is available. Wilson v. Parr, | 


| 115 Ga. 629. The allowance is neverthe- 


less reviewable by the bankruptcy court, 
and if excessive the receivers can be made | 
to deliver up the excess. See bankruptcy | 
act, section 62, 64 (6) (1). Re Rogers, | 
116 Fed. 435; Re Atckison Lumber Co., | 
137 Fed. 643; Plains v. Archer, 233 Fed. | 
259. This power to pay, however, does 
not involve the power to sell to get funds 
to pay. Hanson v. Stephens, 116 Ga. 
722. The validity of the sale at issue is 
not helped by the use that was made of 
the proceeds. | 

Adverse claimants whose rights arose | 
prior to the filing of the bankruptcy peti- 
tion are generally entitled to a trial by 
eet suit, when the trustees sues. 

ankruptcy act, section 23. This section | 
was thought not applicable to a receiver | 
who was seeking to recover from a vindee | 
of a general assignee although the vendee | 
bought before the filing of the petition | 
in bankruptcy, for value and in good) 
faith, in Bryan v. Bodenheimer, 181 U. S. 
188. 

The decision is hard to reconcile with 
that in Louisville Trust Co. v. Comingor, | 
184 U. S. 18, where the assignee himself 
was held not subject tosummary process 
with reference to money retained for his 
compensation earned before the filing of | 
the bankruptcy petition. The litigation 
in the latter case began with a receiver, 
though it wound up with a trustee. | 
Agreeing with it is the decision on Gal- | 
braith v. Vallely, 256 U. S. 46. It would 
seem that the same procedure ought to 
apply to receivers and lawyers who are} 
called on to account for money received | 
for services to the State as is applied to 
the general assignee and his lawyer. 

I think, however, that all these cases | 
may be laid to one side in view,of May | 
v. Henderson, 268 U. 8. 117, which ap- | 
pears to hold that all such persons as 
receive or retain money from the estate 
after the filing of the petition, and with 
notice of it, thereby receive part of the} 
estate of the bankrupt as it exigted when | 
the petition was filed, and take it with! 


| the risk of a summary account after ad- | 


judication is had. The parties -to this 
petition, therefore, all having gotten 
what rights they claim after the filing of | 
the bankruptcy proceedings, and in the} 


| face of it, are subject to summary pro- | 


cedure in respect thereto. The petition 
will be retained for trial accordingly. 





Order referring petition of trustee to 

recover money to referce: 
July 26, 1930. 

The application of the trustee to have 
J. Robert Smith surrender certain notes | 
and H. A. Spencer, William Davis, Wal- 
ter C. Hendrix, Claud Brackett. Isaac M. | 
Wengrow and Luicius S. Bellinger to | 
surrender money ‘received by them pend- | 
ing bankruptcy adjudication, from the 
estate of the bankruvts is fereby re- 
ferred to’ Harry Dodd. referee, for a 
hearing and to take such other and fur- | 
ther steps as may be necessary and} 
proper in the premises. 





Laws for Standard 
Form to Be Proposed, 


| Conference Votes to Support 


Uniform Acknowledgments 





State of Illinois: 

Chicago, Aug, 13. 
The National Conference of Commnis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, follow- 
ing an extended discussion at its first 
evening session Aug, 12, voted to pro- 
pose legislation providing for a single, 
uniform and mandatory form for use in 
the acknowledgment of written instru- 
ments by a notary public 


or other | 
officer. 






jlaw (L. 1929, ¢. 


| uniform act on the subject. 


|edgment in force in any 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Contracts—Consideration—Promise 
building — 


to 


pay cost of construction of college 


A promise to pay the cost of constructing a college building if the college 
would constréfct the building in accordance with plans and specifications to be 
approved by the promisor, was based upon a sufficient consideration where the 
college constructed the building in accordance with plans and specifications ap- 


proved by 


the promisor and used funds which it had intended to use for the 


construction of such a building in constructing another building. 


College of The Christian Brothers 


of New Mexico v. Bishop, Execc.; New 


Mexico Sup. Ct., No. 2462, Aug. 8, 1930. 


Estoppel—Promise to pay for construction of college building—Construction in 


reliance on promise—Use of funds for 


other purpose— 


Where a college used the funds which ft had intended to use for the construc- 
tion of a building, in constructing a different building, on a promise to pay the 
cost of constructing the first building, and proceeded to construct the first build- 
ing in reliance on the promise, the promisor’s estate was estopped to assert that 
.the promise was not enforceable for want of consideration. 


College of The Christian Brothers of New Mexico. v. 


Bishop, Exec.; New 


Mexico Sup. Ct., No. 2462, Aug. 8, 1980. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Guest’s right of action against driver—A pplication 
_of statute to causes of action existing on taking effect of statute— 


A 1929 statute of California, giving 


against the driver only where the driver 


a guest in a vehicle a right of action 
was guilty of gross negligence or wilful 


misconduct, or was intoxicated, and repealing, by implication without a saving 
clause, a section of the motor vehicle act permitting the guest to recover for 
injuries caused by the ordinary negligence of the driver, does not apply to 
causes of action which existed when such statute took effect, ‘since the right to 


recover for ordinary negligence of the 
not purely statutory. 


Callet v. Alioto; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13168, July 2 


driver existed at common law and was 


4, 1930. 


ae aie . ‘ 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Injuries to guest—Common law right of action— 


In the absence of a statute to the contrary, a guest has a right of action 
against the driver of a vehicle for personal injuries sustained aS the result of 


the ordinary negligence of the driver. 


Presumpfton—Death—Seven years’ 


unexplained absence—Circumstances 


Callet v. Alioto; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13168, July 24, 1930. 


ex- 


plaining disappearance and failure to communicate with family— 

In an action on a life policy in which the beneficiary relied on the presumption 
of death from seven years’ unexplained absence, such presumption was not, as 
a matter of law, destroyed by evidence that there had been an estrangement be- 
tween the insured and his wife and family or that he had been charged with a 


crime or other circumstances showing 


sufficient reason for disappearance and 


failure to communicate with family or former associates, but such facts were to 
be considered with any other facts in evidence by the jury in determining 
whether or not. the presumption of death had been overcome. 


Shaw v. Prudential Insurance Co. of 


July 29, 1930. 


? 


America; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22423, 


Presumptions—Death—Seven years’ absence—Rebuttal presumption— 
The presumption of death arising from seven years’ unexplained absence is 


rebuttakle in the Sttite of Washington. 


Shaw v. Prudential Insurance Co. of America; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 


July 29, 1930. 


PIPJAD 
wean, 





Prohibition—Search without warrant—Sale of liquor to officers prior to search 


—Entrapment— ; 


A search, without a warrant, of premises being used ag a public nuisance in 
the sale of liquor, by officers after liquor had been sold to them, was not un- 
reasonable on the theory that the officers obtained entrance to the premises 
upon the fraudulent pretense of being customers. 


United States v. Smith, alias, etc.; D. 


C. S. D. Tex., No. 4602, July 31, 1980. 


Searches and seizures—-Damage to property—Liability of officers to owner— 
Officers executing a starch warrant are liable to the owner for unnecessary 

damage to the property, since they should so conduct the search as to do the 

least damage to the property consistent with a thorough investigation} 
Goldsby et al. v. Stewart et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct.. No. 22392, July 29, 4930. 


Searches and seizures—Damage to property during search under warrant—Re- 


moval of door for use as evidence— 


Officers searching an apartment building under a warrant were not, as a mat- 
ter of law, justified in removing a door containing a peephole on the ground that 
they needed the door as evidence in a criminal prosecution against the tenant, 
so as to preclude recovery of damages in action against the officers by the 


owner of the building. 


Goldsby et al. v. Stewart ct al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22392, July 29, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and 


in Full Text 


Bankruptcy—Jurisdiction of State and 


Federal and State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Publshed 





Summary 






in This Issue 





bankruptcy courts—Receivers—Demand 


on State court for assets—Validity of State court receiver’s sale— 


Where receivership proceedings in a State court were instituted prior to bank- 
ruptey proceedings, and the State court refused to surrender assets on demand 


therefor by the receiver in bankruptcy 


until the defendants should be adjudi- 


cated bankrupts, and after a verdict of solvency without a judgment of dismissal 
the State court ordered a sale of assets by the receiver without notice to the 
bankruptcy court or its litigants, the sale was void for want of jurisdiction, and, 


on subsequent adjudication of bankruptcy on a new trial, the receiver in bank 


ruptcy could recover the assets from the purchasers, or the money’paid therefor, 


by summary proceedings in the bankruptcy court.—In re Moore, bankrupts. 


(D. 


C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. §. Daily 1864, Aug. 14, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Negligence 
right to sue—Employe’s failure to elect 
Where the employer waived its right 


of third party—Employer’s waiver of 
as defense available to third party— 
to proceed against a third party whose 


negligence caused employe’s injuries on employe’s failure, within 90 days after 
accident, to elect to accept compensation instead of suing third party in accord- 
ance with a section of the Workmen’s Cempensation Act, and permitted the em- 
ploye to sue the third party, the employe’s failure to make such election was no 
defense in his action against the third party.—Jolley v. United Power and Light 


Corporation. 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1864, Aug. 14, 1930. 








Sample Ballots Prepared 
For South Dakota Election 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Aug. 13. 
Sample ballots of the constitutional 
amendments to be voted on at the elec- 
tion to be held Nov. 4, and copies of the 
246) providing for a 
registry tax on motor vehicles, have been 
sited at a a 
complete consideration of the proposed 
Suggestions 
for its inprovement will be considered 
by a committee headed by William Os- 
mond, of Kansas, and the matter again 

taken up at the next annual meeting. 


Attempts to make the proposed form 


| prescribed in the act merely cumulative 


or additienal to the form of acknewl- 
State which 
should adopt it were unsuccessful. In 
support of this move, its propdhents de- 
clared that any rigidity on this subject 
would result in difficulties and injustices 
by having deeds and other instruments 
declared invalid because improperly ac- 
knowledged. 

However, proponents of the mandatory 
form prevailed in their argument that 
permissive forms, rather than tending to 
uniformity, would create more confusion. 
Uniform acts, it was pointed out, must 
necessarily be exclusive and mandaiory. 

Upon recommendation of A. W. Me- 
Cullough, Wyoming, chairman of the 
committee on the subject, the conference 
dropped the proposal that it draft a uni- 
form settlement act pertaining to the 


, acquiring of residence for the purpose of 


obtaining aid in case of pauperism. 
In discharging the committee, Presi- 


/ dent Jesse A, Miller, lowa, declared that 
| any committee on determining that there 


is no demand for uniform legislation on 
a-certain subject should recommend that 


| prepared by the Secretary of State of 


South Dakota, Gladys Pyle. 

The law, it was explained, was passed 
by the legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. Due to the filing of a referendum 
petition it will not become operative un- 

|less approved by the electorate in No- 
vember. 

Amendment “C” would authorize the 
| classification of properties within school 
districts for the purpose of school taxa- 
tion. This amendment would make it 
possible for the legislature to permit 
| agricultural lands within school! districts 
| to be taxed for the support of the public 
| schools at a different rate than that im- 
posed upon other property; in other 
| words, a limitation of tax on agricul- 
| tural lands for schoo] purposes could be 
imposed, an explanatory statement by 
| the Attorney General points out. 

Amendment “D” would provide that 
all State owned lands acquired under 
‘the provisions of the Rural Credit Act 
/may be taxed by the local taxing dis- 
tricts for county, township, and school 

purposes. The State constitution has 
heretofore exempted all State-owned 
property from taxation. 


jit possible for the local districts to tax 
| rural credit lands to which the State had 
acquired title, according to the Attorney 
|General’s explanatory statement, 

The motor vehicle registry tax law 
| which is to be voted upon would impose 
| a tax of 3 per cent, based upon the origi- 
ftal factory f. o. b. retail list price at 
|time-of sale by manufacturer, as fol- 
'lows: Where application for registry and 
certificate of title is made within one 
year after manufacture and delivery, on 
the factory price; more than one year 
|} and within two years, 75 per cent of fac- 
|tory price; more than two years and 
| Within three years, 50 per cent; more 


The conference, however, failed to | the conference forego its consideration. ‘than three years, 25 per cent. 





The proposed amendment would make | 
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Failure to Remedy Is Held 











Not to Bar Suit by Injured Employe 





Right of Action Said Not to Be Restricted to 
Employer Under Kansas Law; Award 


Against Third 


Party Upheld 





State of Kansas: Topeka 


FRANK JOLLEY 


Vv. 
THE UNITED POWER AND LIGHT 


CORPORATION 
Kansas Supreme Court 
No. 29330 are 
Appeal from the Dickinson District 
Court. : 
Lee Jupy for the appellant; Mati 


GUILFOYLE for the appellee. 


« Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

JOCHEMS, -J.—This was an action for 
;damages in which plaintiff charged 
|negligence on the part of deiendant. 
| Plaintiff recovered judgment, and de- 
|fendant appeals. 
| The record shows that at the time 
| plaintiff was injured on Aug. 30, 1928, he 
was in the employ of a corporation known 
las the United Telephone Company; that | 
| he was engaged in working on the tele- 
¥phone lines of that company, and on the 
date of the injury went to an under- | 
ground manhole belonging to the com- 
pany for the purpose of doing certain 
repair work on the wires at that point. 
He had a fellow workman with him. 
When the cover was lifted from the man- 
hole the plaintiff smelled to see if there 
was any odor or foul air in the hole. He 
smelled something and knew there was a 
foul smell of some sort. He and the 
'fellow workman then sat down and 
waited to permit the air to become fresh 
in the manhole. He took a canvas and 
dropped it down into the hole and fan- 
ned it back and forth to circulate the 
air. The manhole was eight by four 
feet and about-six feet deep. There were | 
two conduits running into‘the hole about | 
four feet from the bottom. 


Written Release 
| Put in Evidence 


Plaintiff testified that after waiting 
| about 30 minutes he went back but didn’t 
smell anything; that he supposed it was 
safe to go into the hole and did so; that 
he had been working there some five or 
ten minutes and did not smell anything 
nor feel any ill effects. The helper, who 
was outside the manhole, handed him a 
blow torch and an explosion followed im- 
mediately. The plaintiff was badly 
burned as a result of the explosion. He 
was taken to a hospital, where he re- 
mained some time. 

It appears from the record that both 
the plamtiff and the United Telephone 
Company, his employer, were under the 
| workmen’s compensation law; that the 
telephone company paid him, or ad- 
vanced him, his wages after his injury 
and until he returned to work on Nov. 
30, 1928. The telephone company also 
+paid 1 laintiff’s doctor bill and hospital 
bill. All of these payments were made 
out of what a representative of the tele- 
phone company called a “benefit fund.” 
The telephone company reported the ac- 
|cident to the workmen’s compensation 
|commissiener on the forms prescribed 
for that purpose. 


It does not clearly appear that the | 


|telephone company and the plaintiff 
clearly regarded the amounts advanced 
|/him as compensation. 


tuted by plaintiff nor was any agreement 
made between him and his employer ex- 
cept as hereinafter noted. There was 
introduced in evidence a written agree- 
|/ment dated Feb. ‘1, 1929, about five 
|months after the injury, which was at- 
tached as exhibit A to the reply of plain- 
| tiff, and which reads: 


Agreement. Pursuant to the oral agree- 
ment heretofore made between Frank Jolley 
and the United Telephone Company, and 
for the purpose of setting forth that agree- 
ment in writing, Frank Jolley hereby states: 

That he waives all. right to workmen’s 
tompensation against the United Telephone 
Company by reason of the accident which 
he received while working at Salina, Kans., 
on or about Aug. 30, 1928, and hereby re- 
| leases the United Telephone Company from 
all liability by reason of said accident. 


In consideration of which the United 
Telephone Company waives its right of 
subrogation to any claim for damages 


which Frank Jolley may. have against any 
other person or corporation by reason of 
said accident. 

It appears that the above agreement 
was entered into for the purpose of re- 
ducing to writing an oral agreement 
|made just before Christmas of 1928 be- 
tween the plaintiff and a representative 
of the telephone company. 


Right of Action Said to 
Vest in Telephone Company 


The appellant urges upon this appeal 
that plaintiff is not entitled to maintain 
this action; that if there is a @ause of 
action against the defendant company 
it has become vested by operation of law 
jin his employer, the United Telephone 
Company. Appellant bases this conten- 
tion upon section 4 of chapter 232 of the 
Laws of 1927, which reads: 

Remedy against employer or negligent 
third party.—When the injury or death for 
which compensation is payable under this 
act was caused under circumstances creat- 
ing a legal liability against some person 
other than the employer to pay damage, 
the injured workman or his persenal repre- 
sentative shall within ninety (90) days of 
the date receiving said injury elect whether 
to take compensation under this act or to 
pursue his remedy against such other per- 
‘son. Such election must bé in writing and 
must be delivered to the employer in per- 
son or by registered mail, and the accept- 
ance of compensation by an injured work- 
man shall be construed as a positive e¢lec- 
tion to accept compensation under this 
section. Failure on the part of the injured 
employe or his personal representative to 
| file a written election with the employer 
within ninety (90) days that he will pur- 
sue his remedy against the negligent third 
party shall operate as an efection to ac- 
cept compensation and as an assignment 
of any cause of action in tort which the 
| employe or his personal representative may 
; have against any other party for such in- 
| jury or death, and such empl yer may en- 
| force in his own name, or the name o° the 
workman, the liability of such other party 
for their benefit as their interests may ap- 
, rear, 
| The appellant contends that both the 
alleged oral cgreement made 
| Christmas and the written agreement 
|dated Feb. 1, 1929, were more than 90 
'days after the date of plaintiff’s injury 
jand that both are therefore ineffectual 
jto permit plaintiff to bring this action 
| for damages; that by virtue of the stat- 
jute above quoted the cause of action, if 
any, against the defendant had become 
vested in the telephone company. Appel- 
lant urges that the provision requiring 
election to be made by the employe in 
90 days is mandatory and can not be 
| waived; that the cause of action having 
been vested thereby in the employer, 
| plaintiff is not a proper party in interest; 
that plaintiff had no right to bring: this 
jaction and that necessary judgment 





No proceedings | 
seeking compensation were ever insti- | 


before | 


must te entered herein in favor of the 
defendant. : 
The situation which exists where an 


|injury was caused by the aets of a third 


|party is dealt with in the former com- 
pensatian law under R, S, 44-504. Under 
the old act the workman could pursue 
both remedies; that is, he could pursue 
his action for compensation and also his 
action against the third party, subject to 
the condition, however, that he was not 
entitled to recover both. This provision 
in the old law was upon the old legal 
principle that one can not be made whole 
more then once. 

Construing the former statute, R: S. 
44-504, supra, in the case of Moeser v. 
Shunk, 116 Kan. 247, 226 Pac. 784, this 
,court said: 

“Whether the injured employe or his 
dependents recover compensation from 
the employer or damages from a wrong- 
|doing third party is hardly an election 
|of remedies as that term is ordinarily 
used in the law. The workmen’s com- 
pensation law fixed the liability of an 
employer to his employe where both par- 
ties are under the law, and this liability 
is founded upon the contract of employ- 
ment and the statute. The liability in 
no sense depends upon tort. It is,a 
liability growing out of contract, the 
terms of the statute being embodied in 
the contract. As between the employer 
and employe the remedy provided by the 


|workmen’s compensation law is exclu- 


sive. 

“The injured employe or his depend- 

ents must recover upon the contract of 
;employment, which includes the provi- 
sions of the workmen’s compensation 
act. (Shade v, Cement Co., 92 Kan. 146, 
139 Pac. 1193; McRoberts v. Zine Co., 
93 Kan. 364, 444 Pac. 247.) The statute 
does not attempt in any way to deter- 
mine the rights or liabilities of the em- 
ploye in respect to a person not his em- 
ployer. It does not repeal the statute 
| providing for an action for wrongful 
death (R. S. 60-3203), nor does it take 
away from an employe his common-law 
|right of action for injury to the person 
against one not his’employer gvho by 
negligence has caused the death or in- 
jury. 
_ “When one not the employer causes 
injury to a workman it is really none of 
his concern whether the person injured 
has an estate, or has life insurance or 
accident insurance, nor what his con- 
tract of employment may be with his 
|employer; these things neither increase 
/nor decrease his liability. To hold other- 
‘wise would, in a sense, be to license reck- 
{less persons negligently to injure an 
employe working under the compensa- 
|tion act without liability, though a 
similar injury to another person would 
create liability * * *. 

“There is no privity of liability be- 
tween the employdr and the wrongdoing 
third party. The employer is liable un- 
der his contract with his-employe, which 
contract, the statute, specifically provides 
the measure of his liability without re- 
| gard to any negligence or wrong on his 
part; while the wrongdoing third party 
is liable gnly in tort and for his wrong 
and negligence resulting in injury or 
death, and the elements of damage in- 
clude pain and suffering as well as finan. 
cial loss.” 

See, also, Swader v. Flour Mills Co., 
|103 Kan. 378, 176 Pac. 143; Riddle v. 
|Higley Motor Co., 122 Kan. 458, 252 
| Pac. 231. 


| Cases Show Failure to 
Elect No Bar to Right 


In Stamps v. Railroad Co., 114 Kans. 
'477, 218 Pac. 1115, it appears that the 
jemployer had paid compensation to an 
|employe for a period of six months and 
| then discontinued. Plaintiff began an ac- 
tion against a third party who caused 
|his injury and also instituted an action 
against the employer for compensation. 
The employer consented to arbitration 
and there that proceeding rested. In dis- 
| cussing the situation the court said: 

“The employer could not fix the amount 
of compensation by making a few pay- 
ments which the workman accepted, and 
compensation has not been ascertained, 
settled or provided for by agreement, are 
bitration, action or conduct of the par- 
ties. The statutory election is not bee 
tween proceedings, but between campene 
sation, agreed to or established, and dame 
ages. The workman can receive but one 
| Satisfaction. This was plainly stated in 
'the cited case. (Swader v. Flour Mills 
Co., supra.) But, as the court held, he 
is not required to elect until he knows 
|definitely which source of recompense 
|for his injury is more advantageous, 
| Meanwhile it is of no concern. to the 
wrongdoer that some payments are made 
| and accepted by way of compensation, 
| His liability for damages is not abate:i, 
| and should the workman recover and ree 
ceive compensation in full the liability 
subsists in favor of the person paying 
|the compensation, who, by express terms 
\of the statute, is subrogated to the work- 
; man’s right to damages to the extent of 
compensaion paid.” (p, 478.) 

In Arthur v. Seattle, 137 Wash. 228, 
242 Pac. 16, which was an action by an 
jemploye against a third party for injury 
|caused by the third party, in discussing 
the question the court said; 

‘The injury to the respondent was 
caused by the alleged negligence of ane 
other not in the same employ, creating 
the right of a common-law action against 
the wrongdoer, unless there is something 
in the workmen’s compensation act which 
directly or by necessary implication is 
in derogation of that right. * * * Our 
| attention has not been called to any pro- 
vision of the act, nor do we find, under 
| which it is or can be claimed that there 
has been any purpose or attempt to limit 
modify or cancel the common-law liabil. 
ity of a third party because of its tor- 
tious injury of a workman. The law 
does him no harm, nor does it purport 
to help or relieve him, He contributes 
nothings to the fund it provides for, nor 
|does he make any report to the commis- 
Sion that administers it. He is entirely 
| without the scope of all its benefits. * * * 


[Continued on Pige 8, 
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Widow’s Rights in Trust Fund Held 





Not to Bar Deduction for Bequests 





Allowances in Estate Tax Permitted for Chari 


le data relating thereto, has been forwarded | 





table Payments Which Were to Be Made | 
After Death of Principal Beneficiary 


. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In computing the Fed- 


eval estate tax a deduction should have; 


been permitted for certain charitable be- 
quesis made to charitable institutions, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit held in this case. 

"the decedent’s will created a trust, the 


income of which went to his widow for! 
Upon her death various payments | 


lite. 
were to be made to charitable institu- 
tions. If necessary for the widow’s sup- 
port, she was entitled to draw from the 


principal of the trust by giving the trus-' 


tee an order in writing. This provision 
made the amount of the charitable be- 
quests uncertain and they cannot be de- 
uucted in computing the estate tax, the 
Government contended. 

The decedent intended that the widow 
should withdraw from the principal only 
in case of changed conditions under 
which the income would be insufficient 
to secure for her the kind of living to 
which she had been accustomed, the court 
held. There was no greater uncertainty 
than the general uncertainty that at- 
tends human affairs, the opinion 
clared. e 


Ropert H, Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, V. MERCANTILE TRUST 


COMPANY, Executor; Circuir Court) 
or APPEALS, EIGHTH CiRcUIT, Ne. 
33840. 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

RanpoLteyw C. SHAW (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
Assistant Attorney General, SEWALL 
KEY, BARHAM R. Gary, C. M. CHARES1 


and Joe S. FRANKLIN with him on the! 


brief) for appellant; L. L. HAamBy 

(FRANK S. BricuTt and S. L. Swarts 

with him on the brief) for appellee. 
Before KENYON, BOOTH and GARDNER, 

Cireuit Judges. 

The opinion of the court, 
July 30, follows in full text: 


delivered 


KENYON, Circuit Judge, delivered the; 


opinion of the court. 

Appellee is executor under the will of 
Frank A. Ruf, who died testate on May 
28, 1923, while a resident of the State of 
Missouri. 


and many bequests to charitable pur- 
poses. 


powers to hold and control the trust 
estate. 


Provisions Dealing With 


Trustee’s Powers Quoted 

Subdivision (1), article 11 of the will, 
reierring to the trustee’s power, is as 
follows: 

To hold, possess, manage and control the 
said trust estate and every part thereof, 
with full power to sell, transfer, conyey 
and dispose of the same, upon such terms, 
and in such manner, and tor such prices, 
as to my said trustees shall seem meet 
and proper, f 

And I do give and grant unto my said 
trustee full power and authority to invest 
and reinvest all or any part of said trust 
estate which may come into its hands, in 
such manner, and in such securities, or 
other property, personal or real, and upon 
such terms, and for such length of time, as 
to my trustee shall seem meet and proper; 
it being intended hereby to give unto my 
said trustees full and complete authority to 
hold, possess, manage, control, sell, convey, 
encumber, lease, invest and reinvest the 
whole and every part of said trust estate, 
according to its sole judgment and discre- 
tion, without any limitation upon its powers 
and authority so to do. 

Subdivision (2) of Article II 
follows: 

I direct my trustee, beginning on the 15th 
day of the second month following death, 
to pay over to my wife, Alpha H. Ruf, all 
of the net income and revenue derived 
fgom said trust estate, or, if need be, such 
part of the corpus thereoi zs may be neces- 
sary for the comfort, maintenance and sup- 
port of my wife, during her life. A re- 
quest, in writing, to my trustee, made by 


is as 


my wife, stating that the sum requested 
by her is needed for her comfort, main- 
tenance and support, shall be author- 


ity to my trustee to pay unto her any sum 
so requested, out of the corpus; or, in the 
event of her incapacity, then my trustee 


de-| 


By the terms of his will Ruf) 
made certain provisions as to his widow | 


He constituted the Mercantile | 
Trust Company his trustee, with broad’ 


may, in its diseretion, use so much of the; 


corpus as may be necessary for her com- 
fort, maintenance and support. 


Payments to Charities 
At Wife’s Death Ordered 


He directed that upon the death of his 
wife the trustee should pay to certain 
charitable institutions various sums of 
money. Among these were Father 
Dunne’s Newsboys Home and Protector- 
ate, the Covenant of the Good Shepherd, 
the Epworth School for Girls, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, all at St. Louis, Mo.; 
also to pay the income on certdin sums 
set aside to Bethesda, a corporation of 
the City of St. Louis, Mo., tor the sup- 
port, maintenance and education of ‘poor 
children; to “The Little Sisters of the 
Poor,” tor the support and maintenance 
of aged poor; to the “German Protest- 
ant Urphans’ Home” for the support and 
education ot orphans; to anothe 
orphans’ association for the same pur- 
pose. The income of other sums was set 
uside to be usedjby various associations 
for the support and maintenance of the 
indigent bind, the deaf and dumb and 
jor medical treatment to aid crippled 
children. After provisions covering 
these matters occurs this one: 

“I direct my trustee to pay over and 
deliver all of the net incoine and reve- 
nue received by it from said trust estate 
remaining in its hands, unto the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital to provide perpet- 
ually for free medical treatment and 
maintenance and support during treat- 
ment, of poor children, irrespective of 
consideration of nationality or religion; 
preference to be given to children resid- 
ing in the City of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, Mo.” 

The attempted philanthropies of tes- 
tator were widely and humanely ex- 
tended. 

He left a widow 67 years of ago, put 
no children, The widow filed no renuncia- 
tion of the will in the probate court, nor 
did she file an election to take under the 
will, but has at all times accepted and 
acted under the provisions thereof. 


Present Value of Bequests 


Claimed as Deductions 

The question before the Board of Tax 
Appeals was whether the pyesent values 
ot the bequests for charitable purposes 
were deductible from decedents’s gross 
estate in arriving at the net estate sub- 
ject to Federal taxation. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue had held they 
were not sd deductible, which made a 
deficiency in the estate tax of %126.- 
679.22. The Board ot Tax Appeals made 
findings of tact and held that the present 
values of these bequests could be ascer- 
® tained and that they were deductible 
wom the gross estate in determining the 
£:. estate subject to tax. 


4 motion by the appellee is presented’ 


cand 





and was submitted with the case to dis- 
miss the petition for review on four 
grounds, namely: (a) Failure of appel- 


lant to have the clerk of the Board of! 


| Tax Appeals prepare and transmit the 
, record to the clerk of this court within 
the time provided by law; (b) failure to 
file and transmit to the clerk of this 
court any statement of the evidence 
either in or out of time; (c) absence of 
assignments of error which relate to any 
issue that was pending before the Board 
of Tax Appeals; (d) failure of appel- 
lant’s praecipe designating the record to 
be transmitted to the clerk of this eourt 
to contemplate or call for the transmis- 
sion of any statement of evidence, 

As to ground (c) we mgy say that 
while the assignments of error are de- 
fective and inaccurate they do, in our 
judgment, cover the errors relied on; 
(b) and (d) relate to the failure to file 
any statement of evidence. Counsel tor 
appellee contend that under the rules of 
practice of this court pertaining to peti- 
tions to review decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals it is incumbent upon the 
party appealing to file a statement of the 
evidence, This contention is sound where 
the error assigned is as to the admission 
or rejection of evidences or on the ground 
that a finding of the Board is unsupported 
by any substantial evidence. The find- 
ings of fact of the Board are before us, 
and the only questions with which we 
are concerned in this appeal are ques- 
tions of law. This court has held many 
| times that in appeals from the decisions 
ot the Board oi Tax Appeals it is lim- 
ited to a review of questions of law. That 
| is, whether the decision of the Board is 
|in aceordance with law. Whether there 
is substantial evidence to sustain the 
findings of fact is a question of law. If 
such substantial evidence exists we are 
bound by those findings. Denver Live 
Stock Commission Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 29 F. (2d) 548; 
Conklin Zonne-Loomis Co. Comnis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 29 F. (2d) 
698¢ Feeders’ Supply Co. v. Commis- 
; sioner of Internal Revenue, 31 F. (2d) 
274; Holmquist v. Blair, Commissioner 
| of Internal Revenue, 35 F. (2d) 10; Blair 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 
Byers, 35 F, (2d) 326. 

Questions Limited to 


Construction of Will 

No question is raised here as to lack of 
substantial evidence to support the find- 
ings of fact by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. They are accepted by both par- 
ties. Nor is any error claimed in the 
rejection or admission of evidence. The 
only questions here relate to the con- 
struction of a will. 
. ould be superfluous to file a statement 
of the evidence. The rules of practice 
of this court do not require the doing 
of useless things. It is true that addi- 
|tional time was secured from the Board 
jof Tax Appeals for preparation of a 
;statement of evidence and for transmis- 
sion of the record. This was evidently 
!unnecessary as to the statement of evi- 
|dence. We think there is no merit in 
grounds (b) and (d) of the motion to 
dismiss. 
| As to ground (a), it appears from 
ithe certificate of the Clerk of the Board 
jof Tax Appeals that the order of re- 


Vv. 
29 


determination was made by the Board! 


on Oct. 25, 1928; that petition for re- 
view was filed by the respondent (ap- 
pellant) Apr. 13, 1929, which was within 
the six months provided by law to file 
a petition for review; that on May 27, 
1929, praecipe was filed by the respond- 
lent designating the documents to be 
transmitted by the Clerk of the Board 
,of Tax Appeals to the clerk of. this 
court. On June 11, 1929, the Board en- 
tered an order enlarging the time for 
filing of the record to July 15, 1929. Six 
other orders were made by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, which resulted in ex- 
tending the time for preparation of 
statement of evidence and transmission 
of record to Jan. 2, 1930. On Jan. 2, 
1930, the Board entered an order ex- 
tending time for preparation of evidence 
transmission of record to Feb. 3, 
1930. No further extensions of time 
have been made, and the transcript of 
record on behalf of respondent was not 


|completed or transmitted to this court 


until] after the time provided in the last 
order of extension. 
Delay Held Not to 
Prejudice Party 

A motion to dismiss for delay can 
properly be made und@r these circum- 
stances and should be granted unless 
some good cause be shown for the de- 
lay. It is apparent from the certificate 
of the Clerk of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals that there was much 
delay in filing the record in this court. 
Both parties petitioned for review. All 
of the orders for an ‘extension of time 
were on the motion of both parties, ex- 
cept the last extension, which was en- 


tered Jan. 2, 1930, enlarging the time 
for transmission of the record to Feb. 
3, 1930. Appellee never notified the 


Clerk of the Board of Tax Appeals that 
its cross appeal would te abandoned. 
The clerk apparently was waiting for 
the appellee to take some action. It 
never filed a praecipe. It is not wholly 
without fault for the delay. As to ap- 
pellant’s appeal, the documents in the 
record which it asked for in its praecipe 
May 27, 1929, were then in the hands 
of the Clerk of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, and as appellant did not rely on 
any error as to evidence rejected or ad- 
mitted or the insufficiency thereof to 
sustain the findings of facts, there was 
no need of delay as to it in sending the 
record to this court. 

However, the delay has not been in- 
jurious to appellee and no prejudice has 
resulted to it therefrom. There has been 
some confusion as to procedure in ap- 
neals from the Board of Tax Appeals 
due to changes in rules of courts relating 
thereto and the relative newness of the 
procedure. We have concluded that 
under the circumstances here presented 
the motion to dismiss the petition should 
be denied and the appeal determined on 
its merits. 

Section 403 (a) (3) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 provides for deducting from 
the value of the gross estate, to com- 
pute the net estate subject to tax, the: 
amount of all bequests to or for the use 
of any corporation organized exclusively 
for religious or charitable purposes, no 
vart of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit-of anv private stockholder 
or individual. Ov where such bequests 
are made to a trustee exclusively for 
such purposes. It is not questioned that 
the institutions to which bequests were | 
made in the will were organized exclu- 


| trust estate. 


Hence we think it, 


[ 
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Michigan Tax Valuation 
Is Lower Than in 1929 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Aug. 13. 
_An equalization table showing the es- 
timated valuation of each county in the 
State, together with other statistical 


to the State Board of Equalization by the 
State Tax Commission. 

The total valuation recommended by 
the State Tax Commission for 1930 is 
$8,450,030,000, a decrease of $114,668,000 
from the 1929 figure. Of this total, the 
County of Wayne, in which Detroit is lo- 
cated, has more than 49 per cent, the 
table reveals, 
URNA idina dai puatiies 


sively for charitable purposes and other- 


act. 


It is the contention of the Government 
that under subdivision (2), Article 11 
of the will, the widow was given,the 
unlimited right to invade the corpus of 
the trust and absorb any part or all 
thereof for her comfort, support and 


'maintenance and, therefore, the value of | 


the charitable bequests could not be as- 
certained, and hence could not be de- 
ducted from the gross estate for the pur- 
pose of computing the net estate subject 
to tax. 
276 U. S. 487 (Syllabus), the Supreme 
Court held that “Under section 403 (a) 
(3) of the Revenue Act of 1918, which 
provides that bequests to charitable cor- 
porations may be deducted in deter- 
mining the net estate subject to estate 
tax, a contingent bequest the value of 
which cannot be determined from any 


known data but depends on mere specula- | 


tion, is not deductible.” 
main reliance is on this case. 

Does this will vest in the widow an un- 
limited discretion to withdraw the prin- 
cipal of the estate for her comfort, main- 
tenance and support? If so it would be 
impossible to detérmine the value of the 
bequests to charity. 

In the case of First National Bank of 
Birmingham v. Snead. 24 F. (2d) 186, 
the will contained this provision: “If 


Appellant’s 


at any time in the opinion of ‘said trus- | 


tees the net income from said trust es- 
tate shall not be sufficient for the proper 
support and comfort of my said wife, 
the trustees shall r-v over to my said 
wife such additional sum or sums out 
of the principal of said trust estate as 
to them may seem necessary or desirable 
for such purposes.” 

_The will contained other provisions 
giving the trustee power to reinvest the 
t The court said in its opin- 
ion: “Those allegations indicate that the 
possibility of the exercise in good faith 
of the power conferred on the trustees 
resulting in the exhaustion of the trust 
estate is so remote that a finding that, 
by, reason of the existence of that power, 
the vested interests of the charitable in- 
stitutions had no substantial value when 
the will took effect, would be arbitrary 
and unwarranted. It is not to be sup- 
posed that, if those bequests were sub- 
ject to sale or transfer, it would be seri- 
ously disputed that, in the circumstances 


' disclosed, they could have been disposed 


of for a substantial sum at the time de- 
ductions from the testator’s gross estate 
were to be made. We think that the 
averments of the complaint show such a 
state of facts that the existence of the 
power conferred on the trustees to in- 
vade the corpus of the trust estate can- 


not properly be given the effect of de- | 
| priving the bequests to the charitable 


institutions of any substantial value. 
For estate tax purposes the approximate 
amount of that value was ascertainable, 
and was allowable as a deduction from 
the testator’s gross estate.” 


Construction Under 


Prior Cases Considered 

In Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co, v. 
Eaton, 36 F. (2d) 710, the will contained 
this provision: “I further give to my 
said trustee power to pay over to or for 
the benefit of my said wife any part of 
the principal of the trust fund which it 
may deem necessary or advisable for her 


| comfortable maintenance and support.”- 


| These cases differ somewhat from the 
' 


case at bar in that the trustees are given 
in terms certain discretion as to pay- 
ments to be made to the widow. Re- 


ferring to what was necessary for the | 


proper support of the widow in the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company case 
the court said, page 711: “We can un- 
derstand this in no other way than as 
importing the condition that, with due 
regard to changes in cost, the power is 
intended only to secure to the beneficiary 
the kind of living to which he is used 
and as interpolating the words expressly 
used in the will under consideration in 
Ithaca Trust Co. v. U. S. Indeed, it is 
patent that in the ordinary case this is 
all that a testator really wants, and all 
that the beneficiary needs.” 

In Ithaca Trust Company, Executor 
and Trustee, v. United States, 279 U. S. 
151, the will under consideration made 
certain bequests to charities to be paid 
after the death of the testator’s wife 
from ‘a residuary estate bequeathed to 
her for life and allowed her to use from 
the principal any sum “that may be 
necessary to suitably maintain her in as 
much comfort as she now enjoys.” A 
standard was there fixed capable of be- 
ing stated in definite terms of money. 
The court says it was not left to the 
widow’s discretion. That is the only 
claimed difference between that case and 
this. We are satistied that here the 
amount necessary for the comfort, main- 


tenance and support of the widow was not 


left. entirely to her discretion. She was 
to have, if need be, such part of the 
corpus as might be necessary for her 
comfort, maintenance and support dur- 
ing her life. If the will had said, as in 
the Ithaca Trust Company case, “that 
may be necessary to suitably maintain 
her in as much comfort as she now 
enjoys,” the case would have been par- 
allel, but considering all the terms of this 
will, the result is the same. Someone 
must determine what the term “if need 
be” means; also what the phrase, “may 
be necessary for the comfort, mainte- 
nance and support of my wife during her 
life,’ means, and the one to determine 


that within reasonable grounds was the | 


trustee. If a trustee upon a mere written 
notice of the widow, that she needed the 
entire corpus of the estate for her com- 


fort, maintenance and support, should, 
turn over the same to her, it would, in’ 


our judgment, be guilty of a dereliction 
of duty. 


Widow's Rights Held to 


Be Subject to Trustee 

Certainly the trustee was to exercise 
some control. Why a‘trusteeship at all 
if the widow could, if she desired, take 
the entire estate for her comfort and con- 
venience? If the Government’s theory is 
correct, the trustee might know she did 
not need it,but would be powerless to 
stop her squandering the entire estate 
if she so desired, All the bequests for 
charitable purposes could be cut off at 
the whim of the widow by merely send- 
ing a written communication to the trus- 
tee that she needed the entire estate for 
her comfort and support. The request 
in writing to the trustee by her stating 
the sum needed dor such support was 
mere authority to him to pay her if such 


Wise came under the provisions of the 


In Humes et al. v. United States, ! 
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disposition of other cases. 
Internal Revenue. 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Aug. 13 
Eugene Siegel, Executor of the Estate of 


Jacob Siegel,» Docket Nos. 28366, 
29619. 
On May 21, 1918, the decedent 


transferred his leasehold interest in 
certain real property to a corpora- 
tion in consideration of $12,000 and 
certain monthly payments to be 
made during the rest of his life. On 
Jan. 25, 1922, he assigned his rights 
under the contract of May 21, 1918, 
to his six children, and thereafter 
they received them. With the excep- 
tion of the payment made to the de- 
cedent in January, 1922, prior to the 
execution of the assignment, the re- 
spondent erred in including the pay- 
ments in the decedent’s gross income. 
Bucon-McMillan Veneer Company, 

Docket No. 34611. 

Under the facts held for the pur-: 





sum was in fis judgment in good faith | Lice 


needed to maintain her in a manner be- 
fitting her station in life. The entire 


is limited and restricted by the judg- 
ment of the trustee. The desire of the 
testator is apparent. His humane pur- 
poses, after providing amply for his 
| widow, to assist unfortunate and afflicted 
humanity should not be destroyed by a 
strained and almost ridiculous construc- 
tion of the will. 

Doubts in taxing statutes should be re- 
solved in favor of the beneficiary, Gould 
v. Gould, 245 U. 8S. 151, and funds set 
aside by a charitably inclined testator 
entirely for the benefit of poor, crippled 
and orphaned children, and for the sup- 
port of the indigent blind, the deaf, the 
dumb and the aged poor, should not be 
taken for taxes unless such is the clear 
intent of the law. 

It is urged by the appellee that the 
language of paragraph 2 of item 11 of 
the will is in the disjunctive; that the 
trustee is directed, beginning the 15th 
day of the second month following de- 
cedent’s death to pay to the widow the 
entire income of the estate, or if need be 
“such ate of the corpus thereof as may 
be necessary for the comfort, mainte- 
nance and support of my wife, during 
her life.” This latter provision is an al- 
ternative one and it is claimed by ap- 
pellee that the widow could take the in- 
|come of the estate for life or if need be 
such part of the corpus as was neces- 
sary for her maintenance and 
during the balance of her life, but that 
she could not have the income and also 
part of the corpus; that she must choose 
between the two. There is much force 
in his contention, but we do not deem 
it necessary to pass thereon. 
decision of the Supreme Court in Ithaca 
Trust Co. v. United States, supra, the 
provision for the maintenance of the 
wife did not make “the gifts to charity 
so uncertain that the deduction of the 
amount of those gifts from the gross 
estate under section 403(a)(3), supra, 
in order to ascertain the estate tax, can- 
not be allowed * * *. There was no un- 
certainty appreciably greater than the 
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Courts—Appeals from Board of Tax Appeals—Assignments of error— 
Held, that assignments of error, although defective and inaccurate, cover 
the errors relied upon.—Lucas v. Mercantile Trust Co. 





Courts—Appeal from Board of Tax ‘Appeals—Statement of evidence— 

The only question before the Circuit Court of Appeals related to the con- 
struction of a will, but no question was raised as to the lack of substantial 
evidence to support the findings of fact by the Board of Tax Appeals and 
no error was claimed in the rejection or admission of evidence; held, that 
the filing of a statement of the evidence would have been superfluous.—Lucas 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be “cited or velied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as « precedent in the 
Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





will shows that the power of the widow | 


|General, Gilbert Bettman, 
jthe Bureau of Inspection 


support | 


Under the | 


(C. C. A. 8.)—V U. 





Appeals—Delay in transmitting record— 

Held, that where appellant failed to have the clerk of the Board of Tax 
Appeals transmit the record to the Circuit Court of Appeals within the time 
provided by law, but appellee was not wholly without fault and suffered no 
injury from the delay, a motion to dismiss the appeal should be denied, par- 
ticularly since there has been some confusion as to procedure in such appeals 
due to changes in. rules of courts and the relative newness of the procedure.— 
Lucas y. Mercantile Trust Co. (C.C. A.8.)—V U.S. Daily 1865, Aug. 14, 1930. 


ink, 
Estate tax—Deductions—Charitable bequests—Trustee empowered to divert 
bequests for support of decedent’s widow— 

Under the terms of a trust created by will the decedent’s widow received 
all the net income from the trust for life, or if need be such part of the 
corpus thereof as might be necessary for her support, a written request to 
the trustee by the widow being provided for in case any part of the corpus 
was to be so used; upon the death of the widow the trustee was to pay 
various sums to certain charitable institutions; held, that the power of the 
widow to use the corpus was intended only to secure to her the kind of living 
to which she had been accustomed and since the need to withdraw a part 
of the corpus was limited and restricted by the judgment of the trustee, the 
present values of the charitable bequests were deductible in ‘computin 
Federal estate tax.—Lucas v. Mercantile Trust’ Co. 
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Estate tax—-Deductions—Charitable bequests—Interpretation of will— 

A will directed the trustee to pay decedent’s widow the entire income ot 
the estate or, if need be, such part of the corpus as might be necessary for 
her support; held, that it. was unnecessary to pass on the contention that the 
widow must choose either the income or a part of the corpus: the provision 
for maintenance of the widow did not make certain charitable bequests pay- 
able upon her death so uncertain that a deduction therefor could not be 
allowed in computing the Federal estate tax..-Lucas v. Mercantile Trust Co. 
(C. C. A. 8.)—V U.S. Daily 1865, Aug. 14, 1930. 





pose of determining the depreciation | 
deduction of plant under the unit of 
production method that the timber 
acquired in 1923 should be consid- 
ered as available in 1922. 

Held that a dividend of a definite 
amount paid in Liberty bonds of a 
value in excess of cost gives rise to 
taxable gain. 

McClure Pine 
87009, 41314. 
Held that the timber not owned by 
the petitioner was not under the evi- 
dence available to it for the purpose 
of determining depreciation on plant 
by the unit of production method. 
ilson Trust, Docket No. 39383. 
Under the facts in these proceed- 
ings, it’ is held that the Commis- 
sioner erred in holding the petitioner 
| to be an association taxable as a 
} corporation. 


Docket N os. 
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nse Remains Valid 
Despite Change of Name 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 13. 
| A woman holding a_ real estate 
| broker’s license, whose name has been 
| changed in a divorce proceeding, need 
}not secure a new license or furnish a 
new bond, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
‘eral, Lester T. Parker, has advised the 
State Director of Real Estate. Where’ 
the name of a licensee has been changed, 
the director may require that he. be 
notified and an endorsement made on 
the license certificate bond, the opinion 
explained. 


Care of Traffic Signs 
By Tax Returns Allowed 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 13. 


The cost of “boulevard stop” and other 
traffic signs and paint used to mark park- 
ing spaces and traffic division lines may | 
be paid for from a municipality’s por- 
tion of the gasoline tax and 
vehicle license receipts, the 
has 
and 





motor- 
Attorney 
advised 
Super- 
vision of Public Offices. 

The opinion is in accord with a policy 
of construing liberally the provisions of 
the motor license and gasoline tax re- 
ceipts la® so as to render funds avail- 
able for improving the safety and con- 
venience of the highways, the Attorney 
General declared. 





general uncertainty that attends human 
affairs.” The Board of Tax Appeals held 
“that the present values of these be- 
quests at the date of death of the tes- 
tator are deductible from the gross estate 
in determining the net estate subject to 
taxation.” That decision is right and is 
' affirmed. 





Protest Is Sustained Against Duty 
Placed on Embroidered Handkerchiefs 





Decision by Customs Court Also Lowers Amount Assessed 


New York, Aug. 13.—Sustaining a pro- 
|test of the Jordan Marsh Company, Bos- 
ton department store, the Customs Court 
here finds that certain embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, assessed at 90 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1430, Act of 
1922, should have been taxed under the 
same paragraph at only 75 per cent ad 
valorem. Judge Tilson writes the opin- 
ion. (Protest 412209-G-16213.) 

The Customs Court continues to ren- 
der decisions in the artificial flower cases. 
These decisions follow the ruling by 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, in Washington (T. D. 
43474), reducing the duty on these flow- 
ers from 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, to 60 per cent, under 
paragraph 1419, Tariff Act’ of 1922. 

Many protests, placed on the suspended 
files of the lower court here, awaiting 
the findings of the appeal court, have 
been acted upon by the court, but many 
remain and these are being disposed of 
as quickly as they can be written up 
by the clerical force of the court. 
cisions just announced, granting refunds 


On Net Flouncings 





in this case, sustain protests of the F. 
W. Woolworth Company; W. R. Zanes & 
Co., of Galveston; A. W. Maas & Co., 
Inc.; the Samuel Ach Co., of Cleveland; 
Hattie Carnegie, Inc.; F. Blumenthal & 
Co., the First American Natural Ferns 
Co., Hunken, Neale & Forbes, Inc.; H. 
Milgrim & Bros., Ine.; Rolland Freres, 
Inc.; J. Wolkow and Wurzburger Co., 
Inc. (Protests 429127-G-14424-30, etc.) 
The duty on embroidered net flouncings 
is lowered from 90 per cent to 75 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, 


'Tariff Act of 1922, in a decision by the 


De- | 


Customs Court sustainin 
Edw. McConnell & Co. ( 
12720-28, etc.) 

Protests of Garfinkel & Ritter (Nos. 
268043-G-45021-27, etc.) against the col- 
lector’s assessment ef duty at 90 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, Tarifi 


£ a protest of 
rotest 9796359- 


Act of 1922, on certain imported em- 
broideries, etc., are sustained by the 
Customs Court. Duty is held te have 
applied at only 75 per cent, under the | 


ldtter part of said paragraph 1430. 
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California Opinion 
Given on Income Tax 


Involves Corporation 


Levies for 1928 


Ruling 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Aug. 13. 
The contention of certain taxpaying 
corporations that they should pay a tax 
on but one-half of their 1928 income can 
not be sustained, the State Board of 
Equalization of the State of California 
has held in an appeal from a decision of 
the Franchise Tax Commissioner by the 
San Christina Investment Company, City 


Investment Company, Mission Consoli- 

¥ ’ tu oe 
dated Realty Company and Universal 
Company: 


The old corporate excess tax covered 
the period expiring June 30, 1929, and 
the new franchise tax based on 1928 in- 
come should therefore cover only the 
last half of 1929 and be based on one- 
half the 1928 income, the companies 
contended. There is no constitutional 


provision prohibiting an “overlap” the | 


Board ruled, pointing out, however, that 


the “overlap” actually extended only 
from Jan. 1, 1929, to Mar. 4, 1929. 

A judgment which became _ final 
against a taxpaying company in 1928 


was a valid deduction for that year, the 
Board ruled, reversing the decision of 
the Franchise Tax Commissioner. The 


judgment was rendered against the com- | 


pany in 1926, but an appeal was taken, 
it was explained. In the absence of an 
interpretation by the California courts, 
the holding of the Federal courts with 
reference to the analogous provisions 
of the revenue act of 1918 are control- 
ing, the opinion,held, quoting several 
Federal decisions. ; 

The Franchise Tax Commissioner did 
not err in refusing to accept the actual 
cost of certain real property acquired 
by one of the compames in 1914 as the 
basis for determination of the loss sus- 
tained upon the sale of such property 
in 1928, the Board ruled, pointing out 


\that under the California law, the basis 


in such a case is the fair market value 
on Jan, 1, 1928. 
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and children's books are excluded. 


(The Wiley farm series, ed, by A. Ke 
|} Getman... and C. E. Ladd...) 390 p., 
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No. 8--Office of Education, United States 
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INDIA TEA...... 


The Better Tea 
Jor ICED. TEA 


NDIA TEA 

makes better 
iced tea... an 
iced tea that 
grips your 
taste to the last delicious draught... 
one tea whose flavar seems to grow 
finer by chilling 











India Tea has a flavor that men 


like. It has a winey richness and 
substantiality that men have 
missed in other teas. That is why 
countless thousands prefer iced 


India Tea to other teas served iced. 


The demand for India Tea, both 
for iced and hot service, is increas- 
ing steadily. avery day brings 
new calls for teas bearing the Map 
of India (shown below). For thia 
Map of India on tea ball tags and 
on the labels of packets of tea 
guarantees the bags and packets 
to contain delicious India Tea. . - 
the “prime ingredient” of fine tea 
blends. 





This Map of 

India is the offi- 

cial emblem of the 

| Growers of India 
| Tea, 
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Franchise Grant Regulations Are Announced ene aoe ter Failure to Elect 


On Right of Way 


Attorney General of Wash- 
ington Explains Status of 


Public Utilities 


For Road Defined Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Equal Rental for 
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Radio 


Nonsubscribers and Subscribers to Car 
Service Agreement 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


|railroad in the United States for the use 
and detention of freight cars while on 


Workmen’s Compensation 





Commercial stocks of bituminous coal | 
used largely for industrial purposes.) 
amounted to 32,200,000 tons to July 1, 


Remedy No Bar 
1930, according to the) quarterly survey | 


just completed by the United States Bu- | To Empl oy e’ S Suit 


| reau of Mines, Department of Commeree. | 
In comparison with the amount on hand | 
at the beginning of the previous quarter | 


this is a decrease of 900,000 tons and it : ‘ e 
is also 900,000 tons less than the quan-|Right of Action For Injury 
Held Not # Be Restricted 





tity in storage on the same date last | 
year. 


ati = sly ~ on Aug. 13 issued an order in Docket 
Operations of Utility Com No. 17801, making effective Oct. 1, its 


on Propert 
er P 7 in its report of Jan. 7, 1930. 


The reasons for issuance of an order 
at this time follows in full. text: 





State of Washington: 


rules for car hire settlement announced | 


1 1 ) Exports during the second quarter of | 
the lines of carriers other than their | 1930 averaged 322,000 tons a week as 
owners, with a view to making such order | against 342,090 tons during the same pe- | 
or orders in the premises as may be! riod last year. The weekly rate of con- | 
warranted by the record; ; sumption within the gJnited States dur- | 

It further appearing, that a full inves-| jing the second quarter amounted to 


To Employer Who Had) 


Paid Disability 
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New York State Revokes 
Four Insurance Licenses 


State of New York: 

| New York, Aug. 13. 
The State Insurance Department has 
| just announced the revocation of the 
| licenses of Herman M. Ross and William 
| Waingar, Brooklyn; Maryin R. Clark, 


| Richmond Hill, and Lipman L. Judelson, | 


|Bronx. All were charged with failure 


/to account for premiums collected, it was | 


| stated. 
| According to the Department, Mr. 
Ross was licensed as a broker under 
section 143 of the State insurance law, 
Mr. Waingar was licensed as an insur- | 
lance broker and as an agent of the) 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, | 
Mr. Clark was licensed as an agent of | 
| the Buffalo Insurance Co. and the United | 


+ 


Insurance 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Tour Is Planned -: 
For Insurance 
_ Commissioners 


2¢, 


| 
\ 
| 


Attendance Expected to Be 
Large at National Conven 


| tion Scheduled at Hart 


ford, Conn., Sept. 8-9 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Aug. 13. 


Olympia, Aug. 13. 


When the State obtains a right of 7 


way for a State highway and subse- 
quently grants to a public utility com- 
pany a franchise to erect a transmis-' 
sion line on the road, the State does 
not give the company a warranty, with 
respect to its right of way, Assistant 
Attorney General E. P. Donnelly has 
just held in an opinion addressed to the 
State Director of Highways, Samuel J. 
Humes. 

According to the opinion, the utility 
company is now being sued by a prop-| 
erty owner who had previously granted 
a right of way for read purposes. Mr. 
Donnelly held that nevertheless the | 
franchise is operative, and the company 
is occupying the State highway strictly | 
under the terms of the franchise and 
‘the act under which it was granted. The 
opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of Aug. 
1, enclosing copy of summons and com- 
plaint in the case of William A. McCul- | 
lough v. Interstate Power & Light Co., | 
together with a copy of a letter, dated 
July 80, from the Interstaté Power & 
Light Co. to the Department of High- 
ways. 

Status of Franchise 

From your letter and from these in- | 
struments, it appears that the Interstate 
Power & Light Co. was in the process | 
of: erecting a transmission line on State | 
Road No. 5, when an actidn was com- 
menced in the Superior Court of Pierce 
County by Mr. and Mrs. ae | 
who had theretofore granted the right 
of way for road purposes to O. W. Kutz, 
a major in the Engineers’ Corps in the 
United States Army. 

I am assuming that the right of way 
has been taken over, improved and for- 
mally adopted by the State inasmuch as 
it has been designated as State Road | 
No. 5. 

The power company, in its letter of 


In our report rendered herein on Jan. 
7, 1930, 160 I. C. C. 369, we made spe- 
cific findings and stated in connection 
therewith that “no order will be entered 
at this time, but carriers will be expected 
to modify their rules and practices to 
conform with our conclusions herein. If 
this is not done within a reasonabie pe- 
riod, the matter may be brought to our 
attention for appropriate action.” 

The general committee, transportation 
aivision, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, has directed our attention to cir- 
cular dated June 21, 1930, which that a» 


sociation has issued to its members which | 


contains the following paragraphs: 

“The report of the Commission in 
Docket 17801, issued Jan. 7, 1930, was 
in the form of findings, which does not 
have the same status as an order. 
roads are not legally required to com- 
ply with findings in this case. 

“It is, therefore, the recommendation 
of the general committee, transporta- 
tion division, that members of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, subscribers to 
the car service and per diem agreement, 
refrain from puttin~ into effect the find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in this case, except that nonsub- 
scriber railroads now settling on the so- 
called Birmingham Southern or modified 
demurrage basis may properly be placed 
on a per diem basis.” 


Absence of Order 
At Time Explained 


Our reasons for entering no order in 
this proceeding at the time the report 
was served were, as indicated in the re- 
port, to permit the carriers in an ap- 


|propriate way to modify their rules and 
|practices to conform with our findings) 


provided such modifications were made 
within a reasonable period. Such modi- 
fications have not been made, and the 


Rail- | 


July 30, suggests that this suit chal-|general committee, transportation divis- 
lenges the right of the Highway Depart- |ion, American Railway Association, now 
ment to grant franchises, suggests that | recommends to subscriber members that 
we should advise them if the franchise |they refrain from putting into effect our 
is inoperative, and asks what would be | findings, except that nonsubscribers now 
the relation between the State and the /|settling on the so-called Birminghafh 
company, if the company purchased a|Southern basis may properly be placed 
right of way from the plaintiff either by|on a per diem basis. To follow the 
way of settlement or as a result of the recommendation and suggestions of the 
action referred to. general committee, subscriber lines would 
You ask for an opinion as to the par-|accept the said findings as abrogating 
ticular case and also, in general, as con- | certain of our findings and orders issued 
cerning your rights to exercise juris-|in former proceedings, which were re- 
diction over rights of way &wned by opened and consolidated with this pro- 
the State. ceeding, while at the same time rejecting 
In our opinion, there is no cause for |the substitute measures found reasonabie 
the alarm expressed in paragraph three |by us, because such substitute measures 
of your letter. Please note that this is;2%¢ but findings. In other words, they 
a suit against the power company and |@re apparently willing to accept such ot 
not against the State; also, that the|0Ur fimdings as may prove satisfactory 
State, in granting the franchise, does|t? them as abrogating our former find- 
not give anything in the nature of a/|imgs, some of which are made effective 
warranty. ‘ by outstanding orders, but are not will- 
pei see ise tna jing to accept our findings, which sub- 


oo | stitute a different basis of car-hire set- 
In fact, the franchise is taken by the 


in e | d tlement for those to be abrogated, for 
utility under the provisions of chapter|future application. An appropriate or- 
80, Laws of 1921, which are sections | 


6834-5-6, Rem. Comp. Stat., and which|of our findings. 
provide: Since our findings and order 
“Any person or corporation construct- | will apply, to the several cases reopened 
ing or operaitng such utility on, over,!and consolidated herewith no orders in 
across, or along such State highway 
shall be liable to any person injured 
thereby for any damage incident to the 
work of installation or the continuation 
of the occupancy of such highway by. 
such utility, and shall be liable to the 
State for all necessary expenses incurred 


cept to vacate our outstanding orders 
in those cases in so far as such orders 
may be in conflict with our order herein. 

It appearing, That by orders dated 
Jan. 4 and June 7, 1926, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning 
in restoring such highway to a perma-|the lawfulness of the rules for car-hire 
nent suitable condition for travel.” |settlement between commofi carriers by 

In our opinion, the letter of the power | 
company should be answered in a) 
straightforward manner, advising them 
that the franchise is considered to be 
operative and that whatever they do with | 
other parties they will be occupying a | 
State highway strictly under the terms | 
and according to the provisions of the 





der will be entered to give effect to ail) 








franchise and the act under which it 
was granted. This would be a complete 
answer to the letter, with the exception | 
of the question embodied in paragraph | 
two as follows: | 

“In the event judgment is secured by | 
the plaintiff, would it not open the door | 
to similar action in the future?” | 

We suggest that you ignore this ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it calls for an opin- 
ion as to what others may do and does | 
not call for any action on your part. 
You must take the stand that you have 
the right to grant this franchise, and | 
that the utility has no rights other than 
under the franchise, and*that if the util- 
ity for reasons of its own'elects to pay 
damages to private owners they cannot 
in any way vary the relation which now 
exists between the State and the utility. 

You will note that the power company 
in its letter mentions the possibility of | 


great damage as a result of delay in|with the Federal Radio Commission Aug. | 


construction. While this is something 
to be deplored, we cannot help it. They 
must meet these lawsuits as we meet | 
ours, and be guided by the advice of | 
their counsel. 

In the future, in acquiring title to real 
property for right of way purposes by 
deed, if any purpose for which the right | 
of way is acquired is expressed in the 
voucher or in the deed, you could, if you | 
wish to prevent similar suits in the fu- | 
ture, insert a provision folléwing right | 
of way purposes indicating that right of 
way purposes includes the granting of | 
necessary and proper franchises to pub- | 
lie utilities. | 








South Carolina Plans 
Strict Fire Inspection. 


State of South Carolina: | 
Columbia, Aug, 13. 

A thorough inspection of all State} 
institutions may be made by engineers | 


To permit the rebroadcasting of the 
“Women’s Air Derby” next week, the 
Federal Radio Commission Aug. 13 an- 


nounced the granting of a license for | 


a short wave radio transmitter aboard 
the plane NK192K. 

On application of Station KTAR, at 
Phoenix, Ariz., the Commission author- 
ized installation of the transmitter to 
operate with but 7.5 watts power on the 
short wave channel of 2,476 kilocycles, 
for a five-day period beginning Aug. 15. 
Rebroadcasting will be from the airplane 
to Station KTAR. 

Application for a new experimental 
television transmitting station was filed 


to operate with 500 watts power on the 
channel of 2,778 kilocycles. 

The Commission made public decisions 
on other pending docket cases as fol- 
lows: 

Applications granted (broadcasting): 


WJBC, Wayne Hummer and H. J,- Dee, 
Kaskaskia Broadeasting Co., La_ Salle. ! 
Ill., granted construction permit to move 


studio and transmitter from 2nd and Joliet 
Streets to 2nd and Marquette Streets, La 
Salle, Ill., and install new equipment. 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, Ine., Cin- 
cinnati, granted*construction permit to in- 
stall new 250-w. equipment with automatic 
frequency control. 

KLCN, Charles Leo Lintzenich, 
ville, Ark., granted special authority 
broadcast full time Aug. 12, 1930. 

WCKY, L. E. Wilson, Ine., Covington, 


Blythe- 


|Ky., granted special authority to conduct | 
with | 


simultaneous daylight operations 
WORD at Chicago, Ill, with whom it now 
dividgs time. 

WJAG, Norfolk Daily Norfolk, 


News, 


of the State Insurnace Department as Nebr., granted special uuthority to broad- 


the result of an inspection. of the State) 
hospital at Columbia. The State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Sam B. King, stated 
orally recently that he had been asked 


cast night of Aug. 12, 1930, beginning 10:30 | 


p.m, 
WWVa, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor- 

poration, Wheeling, W. Va., granted con- 

struction permit to move studio from 1229 


by the Secretary of the State Sinking! Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va., to Daniel 


Fund Commission, M. J. Miller, to have 
strict fire inspections made of all State 
institutions. Mr. Miller had noted with 
interest the accounts of fire drills and 
absence of fire hazards at the Colu: 
Hospital, it was said. 

William Brooker, engineer of the In- 
surance Department, is now engaged in 
other work but probably will be assigned 
to this~inspectign work by Mr. King 
when available. X 


nbia | 


Boone Hotel, Charlestone W.Va.; also trans. 
mitter from 1420 National Road, Wheeling, 
to South Hills, near Charleston, W. Va. 

Applications granted (commercial): 

W2XA, American Telephone & Telegraph 
‘o.. Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal 
of license as follows: 45 to 75 ke.; except 
46, 48, 51, 54, 56,§58, 64, 66, 68, 72 and 
75 ke. (Government frequencies); 190 kw. 
power for 90 days only. 

W2XDC, RCA Communications, Inc., port- 
able in vicinity of Riverhead, N. Y., granted 


to | 


[tigation of the matters and things in- 
volved has been had, and that the Com- 
mission on Jan. 7, 1930, made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, and on July 15, 1930, 
made and filed a supplemental report, 
which said report and supplemental re- 
|port are hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 

It is ordered, That respondents herein, 
as shown in the appendix hereto and 
made a part hereof, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Oct. 1, 1930, and 
thereafter to abstain, from applying rules 
for car-hire settlements which are in con- 
flict with those prescribed for future 
application in the next succeeding para- 
graphs. 

Rules . Adopted 
For Hire of Cars 

It is further ordered, That 
respondents herein be, and 
here, notified and required to establish, 
‘on or vefore Oct. 1, 1930, and thereafter 
|to maintain and observe, rules with re- 
spect to car-hire settlements which shall 
| provide: 

(1) That the same daily car rental 


the said 


|shall be paid to common-carrier nonsub- | 


;scribers as respondents contemporane- 
|ously pay to subscribers to the per diem 
‘rules agreement of the Americar Railway 
| Association, for the use of géneral-serv- 
ice ffeight cars. 

(2) That similar reclaim allowances 
_shall be made to nonsubscribers as to 
subscribers of the per diem rules agree- 
ment, in connection with cars handled 
‘in terminal switching service, as the lat- 
ter term is defined by the switching re- 
‘claim rules of the American Railway 
| Association. 


less than 100 miles in length, and which 
return railroad-owned equipment to the 
road from which received, shall not be 
required to report per diem accruals to 
;nhumerous car owners. throughout» the 
‘country, but shall be attached to their 
‘connecting carriers for purpose of car- 
‘hire settlement. 

(4) That common-carrier railroads 
which interchange freight cars with more 
than one subscriber railroad, and which 
deliver to one or more sitbscribing car- 
jriers, freight cars which are received 
ifrom another such carrier, and railroads 
100 miles or more in length, regardless 
of the number of railroads with which 
they connect, shall make carzhire settle- 
}ments direct with car ownerd in accord- 
|ance with the per diem rules. 

(5) That common-carrier railroads out- 
|side switching districts, other than those 
'referred to in paragraph 4 hereof, shall 
|pay per diem to connecting carriers on 
|railroad-owned freight cars after deduct- 
jing an average of two days free time 
|per loaded freight car interchanged, set- 
tlements to be made at the end of each 
|calendar month, except that no car hire 
need be paid on cars received for return 


|loading with coal from coal mines which 


g carriers for car supply. 


jin 
| It is further ordered, That this order 


|the individual cases are necessary, ex- | Shall continue in effect until the further | such representations as that he is a large 


jorder of the Commission. 

And it is further ordered, That all un- 
;expired orders, or parts of unexpired 
jorders, heretofore entered in the pro- 
|ceedings consolidated with and made a 
|part of this proceeding, be, and they are 
| hereby, vacated and set aside in so far 


} . ° . . 
}as in conflict with our order herein. 





License Granted for Airplane Radio 
To Broadcast ‘Women’s Air Derb y’ 


‘Federal Commission Also Makes Public Decisions on 
Pending Docket Cases 





j license to cover construction permit, 1,604, 
| 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,- 
300, 34,600, 51,900, 60,000 to 400,000 ke. 15 
w.; unlimited time. 





| KGSV, Aeronautical Radio,’ Inc., Wichita 
| Falls, Tex.; KGSF, Tulsa,.Okla.; KGSC, 
; Oklahoma City, Okla., granted license to 
cover construction permit, 278 ke. calling 
| and working frequency from all ground sta- 
; tions to itinerant aircraft, pov@&r not to 
j exceed 15 w.; 3.070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015 (day 
only), 12,180 (day only), power 400 w. 
KHIWD, John Buffelen, airplane NR- 
100 W, granted license, 8,290 ke.; 50 w., 
| radiotelegraph emission, for 90 days only. 
KQQ, KQM, Boeing Air Transport, Ine., 
Towa City, Iowa, granted consent to volun- 
tary assignment of license to Aeronautical 
Radio, Ine. 
W7XC, Globe Ltd., 


-Wireless, portable, 


|13 by the Columbia Broadcasting System. | Seattle, Wash., granted license to cover 
|The request is for a station at New York, | construction permit, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,- 


| 795, 8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 ke.; 1. kw. 
KGOZ, Police Dept., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
| granted license to cover construction per- 
| mit, 2,470 ke.; 50 w. 
| WGE, New York, Rio 
Line, Inc., Sheepshead 
St. Thomas, Virgin 


and Buenos Aires 

Bay, N. Y.; WBY, 
Islands; WGD, San 
Juan, P. R.; WGF, Miami, Fla.. granted 
modification of license, 12,210 ke., day 
only; 1 kw. power; for emergency point- 
to-point communication; license to expire 
Dec, 31, 1930. 

W9XV, The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Car- 
terville, Mo., granted consent to voluntary 
| assignment of license to Ozark Radio Cor- 
| poration, Carterville,/Mo. 
| WJP, Press Wiresless, Inc., Little Neck, 


N. Y., granted modification of license for | 


| chan 
| Neck, N. Y., to Cantiague Road in Cantiague 
Village, 1 mile south of Jerico Turnpike, 
Oyster Bay Township, Nassau County, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

KTAR, KTAR Broadeasting Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., plane NK1I92K, granted authority to 
install transmitter on board aireraft 
| NK1I92K for rebroadcasting the women’s 
|air derby Aug. 17 and 18; freq. 2,476 ke., 
power 7.5 w. for 5 days beginning Aug. 15. 

Set for hearing: 

KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
; Tulsa, Okla. application for construction 
permit to install 50 kw. equipment, in- 
crease power from 5 kw. to 50 kw. and 
change hours of operation from sharing 
equally with WAPI to unlimited 

Broadcasting applications received: 

Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp., ex- 
act location not determined, Dayton, Ohio, 


construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,810 ke., 100 w., and unlimited 
hours. 

Lynn Dickerson and ©. A. Nietert, The 


| Edison Shop, Brownsville, Tex.,~construc- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
~ 


they are 


7,614,000 tons as compared with 10,482,- | rf i, for the benefit of the State in ad- 
000 tons in the previous quarter. In ; 


comparison with the same period last | ministering the accident fund (in Wash- 
| year the rate of home consumption plus | ington the workmen’s compensation is 
/exports shows a decrease of 1,057,000 | paid out of a fund provided by the State) 
tons per week, or 11.8 per cent. 'that provision is made for election to be 
In addition to the stocks in the hands | in advance of. any suit under this sec- 
of consumers, there was 7,883,000 tons | tion, and fot at all for the benefit ot 
of: bituminous coal on hand on the docks the third party, who is at all times 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on suable as at common law by the injured 
July 1, as compared with 3,977,000 tons party, or the State as assignee of the 
on Apr. 1. Stocks of anthracite in re-| injured party.” (pp. 230, 231.) 
tail yards on July 1 show the usual sea- In the above opinion the court cites 
sonal increase over the amount’ in stor- | Lester v. Otis Elevator Co. (N. Y.), 169 
age on Apr. 1, but are slightly less in | App. Div. 613, 524, and \quotes there- 
| terms of days’ supply than on the corre- | som as follows: 
sponding date of last year. “It seems to me, therefore, that the 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | requirement that the employe give evi- 
' dence of his election to sue was intended 
solely for the benefit of the person liable 
for the statutory compensation, and was 
not intendéd to curtail or affect the ex- 
isting remedies the employe against 
'the third party. ‘Section 29 fully recog- 
nizes the common-law remedy of the em- 
| ploye, and there is nothing in the stat- 
* . ute to indicate that the legislature in- 
Representation of Sheep- tended that it should be affeced.” (p. 618.) 


skin and Lamb as Furs|_It is clear that the statute under con- 


7° . ‘ | sideration is one intended purely for the 
Will Be Discontinued benefit of the.employer and employe. Its 


purposeals to establish an arrange- 

. ‘ment between them where there is a 

a = _— < ~ pol be cause of action against a third party for 
jlabelled as furs, while a Knit 00S’ negligence. e statute is apparently in- 
dealer will cease describing himself as a| tended to make a definite disposition of 
manufacturer, and an individual maker! a cause of action against a third party 
of battery chargers will stop the repre-|as between the employer and employe, 


Agreements Reached 
On Trade Practices 








|sentation that he is a large producer, ac-| but it does not go so far as to attempt | 


|cording to stipulation agreements signed} to make this disposition irrevocable. 


|by six persons or firms with the Federal 


It does not prohibit the employer or 


| States Casualty Co., and Mr. Judelson | 
was licensed as a broker and as agent 
lof the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


‘Changes Announced 
In Veterans’ Bureau 





Country Divided Into Four 
Areas for Convenience in 
Administration 





Changes in duties and assignments in 
\the Veterans’ Bureau as a result of the 
consolidation of veterans’ affairs was 


\fice of the Director of the Bureau, Aug. 
13. The statement follows in full text: 


The wppointment of Middleton E. Head, 
Col. Dallas B. Smith, Charles W. Spof- 
\ford and Col. Elon F. Tandy as repre- 
sentatives of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs was announced Aug. 12 by 
the Administrator, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines. ; 

This is a change ifi duties and assign- 
ment from representatives of the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau, as a conse- 
quence of the consolidation. of the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers recently 
by President Hoover, under authoriza- 
|tion of Congress. 


|made public in @ statement from the of- | 


| Additional details of ptans being made 
\for the forthcoming meeting of the Na- 
{tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
|sioners in Hartford Sept. 8 and 9, tc 
|be followed by a tour of New Englanc 
Sept. 10-13, inclusive, have just” been 
made public by the committee in charge 
lof arrangements. The announcement 
j|follows’in full text: 

Registrations for the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners al- 
|ready received by the committee in 
|charge indicates that there will be a 
|large attendance at the business sessions 
fand that many will take advantage of 
a tour arranged throughout New Eng- 
land. * Although invitations were only 
sent out less than two weeks ago, a large 

|portion of those address@ have been 
'heard from since that time. 
It is expected that final arrangements 
| based on registrations will be made dur- 
jing the week of Aug. 25, because of the 
|necessary details which then: must be 
compieted for hotel and bus reservations, 
attendance at banquets and publication 
;of programs. 

The delegates to the convention in re- 
jturning io their homes will carry back 
; with them numerous mementos of the 
‘convention and the trip through New 
! England, as a number of New England 
{manufacturing concerns have expressed 
|their desire to present to the commis- 
|sioners souvenirs. While some of these 
| will be personally presented either in 
Eartford or during,the tour of New Eng- 
‘land, it is probable that most of them 
| will be mailed out. 


| To Visit Montpelier, Vt. 


(3) That short-line railroads which are | 


| Trade ae the Commission an- employe from dealing with Yeference 
nounced Aug. 13. 

Details of these stipulations number-| has elapsed. As pointed out in the 
ing from 612 to 618, and 615 to 618, in-| Moeser case, supra, it is no concern of 
clusive, are as folfows: |the third party what the employer or 

No. 612.—Manufacturing confectionery | employe does with reference to a ~~ 
for sale in interstate commerce, a cor-|0f action against the third party. No 
poration :igned a stipulation with the| matter what they may do, the liability 


| “9 , ifion’ agreeing to| of the third party cannot be increased 
Federal Trade Commission’ agreeing to) dete te any atin Gen 


discard use of any scheme of promoting | M0F Gin mS oe 
the sale of candy products which involves | The third party Is ne a. prejudiced 
gift enterprises, lotteries, or other games | by~the failure to observe the provisions 
lof chance where an article is given as a| 0! the statute. 
‘premium for or consideration of a) Limitation Subject to Waiver 
purcha:e. It is also understood that the} The employer and the employe may, if 
|corpgration will stop transporting in in-' they see fit, waive the 90-day provision 
terstate commerce idvertising matter fot | in the statute, and so long as they are 
use of local dealers in soliciting sale of| satisfied with their dealing as between 
|this concern’s products by means of a| themselves the matter is of no concern 
lottery. to the third party who has wrongfully 
No. @13.g-Copartners selling and dis-| injured the employe. We hold, therefore, 
| tributing paper products, including tissue | that the contract of Feb. 1, 1929, made 
| paper, will no longer use the word “mills” | between the employer and the employe 
| as part of or in connection with their| is valid and that the plaintiff had a right 
| trade name, nor in any other,way which|to maintain this action. 
;may have the tendency to mislead buyers | 


use 


into believing that the partners own or} negligence was proven by appelle show- 
j;control a mill or factory wherein the/| jing appellant guilty of negligence in per- 


thereto even though the 90-day period | 


Four Areas Created * On the first day of the New England 

For administrative convenience, the} tour, which is to end at Bretton Woods, 
United States is divided into four areas|N. H., on Wednesday night, Sept. 10, a 
—Eastern, Central, Southern and West-|stop will probably be made in Mont- 


ern—and there will be no change in the’ pelier, Vt., for dinner at the National 


The appellant also contends that no| 


| products sold by them are made. The | 
| the s Federal Trade Commission, agr 
| to stop these practices. ; 

| No. 615.-—-An individual manufacturer 


e 


herein lare customarily dependent upon connect-|of battery chargers signed a stipulation | 


|with the Federal Trade Commission 
agreeing to stop use.in advertising of 





|maker of service station chargers, and 
'that his charger will save a_ substan-! 
jtial percentage on electric current. A} 
| variety of other assertions will be dis- | 
| continued, typical of which are those to 
j the effect that his device has the ca- 
| pacity to handle almost double the num- 
|ber of batteries taken care of by other | 
|similar chargers, and that his article is | 
the most successful charger ever made. | 
These declarations were held to be 
excess of the actual facts. 

No. 616.—In the business of tanning | 
lamb and sheepskin as carried on by one 
' corporation, there will be no further ad- 
vertising in a way that would mislead | 


nt 
In | 


mitting gas to escage from its mains, 


respondents, in signing a stipulationsMjth | and that the trial court erred in over- 


ruling its demurrer and in refusing to 
instruct the jury to return a verdict in 
favor of the defendant. In support of 
this contention appellant urges that the 
plaintiff pleaded as a ground of negli- 
gence that’ “the said defendant negli- 
gently and carelessly allowed its gas 


| pipes to become old and worn out and} 


defective so as to permit the gas to 
escape therefrom;” that the uncontra- 


| dicted proof is that the leak was caused | 
|by a pipe being broken as a result of | 


expansion and contraction and that the 
pipe where broken was not old or worn 
out, but showed a clean break due to ex- 
pansion and contraction—a thing which, 
according to witnesses, was unavoidable. 

As against this argument it must be 
noted, however, that; plaintiff alleged 
other grounds of negligence, namely, 
that the fire and explosion were caused 
by gas which the defendant had negli- 


buyers into believing that the products |gently and carelessly allowed to escape 
so described are made from the skin or | from its lines; that the gas had beer 
pelt of a fur-bearing animal, when such | @s¢aping from these lines for several 
is not the fact. Agreement to stop this) months and that the defendant knew or 
sort’ of misrepresentation was reached | Should have known that there was a hole 


in a stipulation proceeding between the | in its gas mains or pipes. It appears 


tanning corporation and the Federal | from the record that it was not disputed | 


'Trade Commission. |that a pipe was broken and gas was 
No. 617.—Novelty goods, including | escaping therefrom near the manhole. 


blankets, robes, and shawls are sold by | 
a partnership firm that has signed a stip- | 


|ulation with the Federal Trade Cowm-|.. ans ; : . 
mission agreeing to stop advertising its | neighbor living near the scene af the ex- 


oe os Indian products, when such is oan, Saeed Waa ya ee 
not the fact. Aaa : : 

I, ie eae ition about four weeks before the acci- 
No. 618.—Not owning or operating a |dent; another witness, also a neighbor, 


factory, a corporation engaged in selling | , : . ; 
land distributing knit goods signed a| testified she talked with employes of the 


| stipulation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission agreeing to stop use of the word 
“factory” in its advertising so as to in- 
dicate that it owns or operates a mill 
in which the products it sells are fab- 
ricated. 


Negligence Proof Adequate 
It appears further that one witness, a 


did not find the leak sooner, because hei 
; trees near the pipe lines were dying, and 
they said they were looking for it, but 
{could not locate the leak. 
| dence concerning the trees, grass, flowers 
|| and shrubbery near the point where th 
| gas was escaping to the effect that these 


'all showed indications of dying; that 


State Regulation 
| such indications as shown by the trees, 


of | grass, shrubbery and flowers‘are always 


. “1°, ° | present when affected by leakage of gas; 
Public Utilities | that this condition of the trees, grass, 
; | flowers and shrubbery near the point of 

the leakage had'been evident for a month 
|or six weeks prior to the accident. Also, 
that trees, grass and shrubbery further 












Colorado 


The State Public Utilities Commission has 
authorized transfer to the Weicker Trans- 


ge in transmitter location from Little | 





portation Co. of the truck line certificates 
|held by the White Motor Express Co., the 


|Camel Truck Line Co. and the Notthern 
| Transportation Co. 
Montana 
The State Board of Railroad Commis- 


}sioners has announced that it will hold a 
|hearing Sept. 9 for the purpose of investi- 
gating the rates and charges of all common 
learriers by railroad on grain and grain 
| products in Montana. 

The State Public Service Commission will 
hold a hearing at Glasgow Sept. 4 on rate 
| schedules filed by the Bowdoin Utilities Co. 
|for natural gas service at Glasgow, Malta 
{and Hinsdale, Mont. 

New York 
The Public Service Commission has au- 
|thorized the Schenectady Rapid Transit to 
charge increased passenger fares and to 





away did not show such ill effects. 


There was ample evidence of negli- 
gence to sustain the verdict. 


The appellant urges that the verdict 
was excessive. 
in by the jury was for $10,539.20. Upon 
the hearing of the motion for a new trial 
the court was of the opinion that the 
amount was excessive and suggested io 
plaintiff’s counsel that if he would con 
sent that the amount be reduced $3,500 
the court would render judgment for the 
remainder; or if plaintiff would not con- 
sent to such remittitur he would order a 
new trial. Plaintiff consented to the re- 
mittitur and the judgment now stands 
a $7,039.20. 


Award Called Not Excessive 


The verdict as brought | 


provide free transfers between its buses 
and the street cars and buses of the It is clear from the record that plain- 
Schenectady Railway Co. | tiff was severely burned and that his 
Ohio ! sufferings were of a most intense charac- 
The Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway |ter. From the physician’s testimony it 


Co, has asked for authority to abaydon its 
| Tiffin-Fostoria-Toledo branch because of op- 
| erating losses, 

The Detroit, Toledo & Tronton Railroad 
Co. has asked for authority to abandon that 
part of its branch between Port William 
and Kingman. 


appears that plaintiff was in such a state 
that the physician declined to admirister 
an opiate to relieve his pain fo: fear ii 
would result in plaintiff’s death. The 
severe burns have left marks and scars 
which are noticeable anc. in addition 


|maintaining his headquarters in New 
| York, N. Y.; Col. Smith in New Orleans, 
|La.; Mr. Spofford in Chicago, Ill., and 
Col. Tandy at San Francisco, Calif. 

All four appointees were commissioned 
officers in the World War, and all have 
served in various executive capacities in 
{the Veterans’ Bureau since its organiza- 
\tion, by reason of which experience, in 
|addition to their personal qualifications, 
lthey are especially fitted for their pres- 
lent responsibilities, which include keep- 
jing the Administrator at all times in 
|elose touch with the numerous activities 





le 
|of the various field units of the new or- 
| ganization, and such other duties as the 
Administrator may require. 

| Territory Covered~ 

The territory covered by the several 
areas are as follows: 

Eastern area, New York, N. Y.—The 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania; Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and District of Columbia. 

Central area, Chicago, Ill_—The States 





of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, TIllinois, 
|Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 


|braska, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, North 
| Dakota, South Dakota. 

| Southern area, New Orleans, La.—The 
|States of North Carolina, South Car- 
lolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
|Oklahoma and Texas (with the excep- 
|tion of counties’ of El Paso, Hudspeth, 
| Culberson, Reeves, Jeff Davis and 
| Presidio). 

|_ Western area, San, Francisco, Calif.— 
|The States of Montanag Wyoming, Colo- 


|rado, Utaly Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
| Washington, Oregon, California, New 
|Mexico, and the counties of El Paso, 


Hudspeth, Culberson, Reeves, Jeff Davis, 
and Presidio, of Texas. 


| Tests Authorized 
For Radio Inquiry 





‘Interference inf Simultaneous 
| Broadcasting to Be Studied 
_————— 


Authority to conduct daylight tests to 
jascertain the interference caused by 
;simultaneous' broadcasting, has been 
| granted two stations assigned to the 1,- 
/490-kilocyele channel by the Federal 
|Radio Commission. The stations are 


|gas company and asked them why they} WCKY at Covington, Ky., and WORD | Commissioner 


jat Chicago, 
| 250 miles. 

The tests, it was explained orally at 
\the Commission’s Engineering Division, 


separated by approximately 


In addition there was considerable evi- | are designed to determine the feasibility | b 


‘of such operation by the two stations, 


€ | with no particular attempt made at ac-| 


synchronization. They will begin 
|immediately, and are authorized for a 
10-day period between 10:30 and 11:30 


| tual 


| 
| The Commission also announced that 
;it had designated for hearing the anpli- 
|eation of Station KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla. 
‘for authority to use the maximum allow- 
| broadcasting power of 50.000 
|watts. It is the eighteenth application 
lof this nature to be set for hearing on 
| Sept. 15, at which Maes a general high 
|/power session has been scheduled by 


| the Commission. 


| 


| able 





thereto it-appears that the tops of both 
| plaintiff’s ears have sloughed away and 
he now has that physical deformity. 

As has often been said by the court. 
the trial judge who presides over the 
|trial hears the testimony, sees and ob- 
{serves the plaintiff, and is in a better po- 
sition to determine the reasonableness of 
ithe verdict than the appellate court. 
| Having carefully examined the record, 
|this court is unable to say that the 
amount of the verdict is so excessive as 
to show that it was rendered under the 
|influence of passion and prejudice. It 
does not clearly so appear. It is not a 
case coming within the authorities cited 
| by the appellant in which this court has 
reduced or set aside verdicts on the 
|ground that. they were excessive. We 
see no just ground for Wisturbing the 
| verdict as approved by the trial court. 

Other specifications of error urged by 
the appellant have been examined and 
we find no reversible-error therein. 

The iudement is affirmed. 





|station of these representatives, Mr. Head! Life Insurance Company as guests of 


|that company and Fred A. Howland, 
| president and chairman of the executive 
| committee. 

| Details of the program during the 
;stop at Swampscott, Mass., on Friday, 
| Sept. 12, are in charge of a committee of 
| Boston insurance interests headed by 
| Edward C. Stone, United States manager 
jof the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. The arrangements, 
for the stop-over at Providence, R. I., tne 
following day, are in charge of a com- 
|mittee in Providence headed by United 


|States Senator Felix R. Hebert of 
| Rhode Island. A luncheon is to be held 
|Saturday at the Squantum Club in 


| Providence, at which time the final busi- 
ness session of the convention will take 


| place. 
| Present officers include Howard P. 
|Dunham, Insurance Conimissioner of 


; Connecticut, who is president; Clarence 
|C. Wysong, Insurance Commissioner of 
|Indiana, first vice president; Jess G. 
| Read, Insuyance Commissioner of Okla- 
|homa, second vice president; Albert S. 
Caldwell, Commissioner of Insurance and 
'Banking in Tennessee, secretary treas- 
urer. The executive committee in addi- 
| tion to the officers, includes the following 
{insurance commissioners* Ray Yenter, 
Towa, chairman; S. A. Olsness, North 
| Dakota; John E. Sullivan, New Hamp- 
shire; Don C. Lewis, South Dakota; 
Clare A. Lee, Oregon; Charles D. Liv- 
jingston, Michigan, and Dan C. Boney, 
| North Carolina. 
A considerable part of the business 
sessions of the convention to be held in 
| Hartford will be transacted by the com- 
|mittees apointed at the last convention 
| which was held in Toronto last Septem- 


ber. The committee on uniform law and 
investments includes Dan C. Boney, 
North Carolina, chairman; Frank H. 


Smith, Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance in New Jersey, and Theodore 
Thulemeyer, Insurance Commissioner in 
Wyoming. 

Committee Members Listed 

The committee on the merit rating 
plan of insuring automobiles includes C. 
S. Younger, Superintendent of Insur- 
| ance, Ohio, chairman; Albert S. Caldwell, 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking 
in Tennessee; Clarence C. Wysong, Com- 
| missioner of Insurance in Indiana; John 
E. Sullivan, Commissioner of Insurance 
in New Hampshire, and Garfield W. 
| Brown, Commissioner of Insurance in 
| Minnesota. The committee to investi- 
gate comnission costs of insurance in- 
|eludes Charles D. Livingston, Commis- 
| sioner of Insurance in Michigan, chair- 
man; Milton A. Freedy, Commissioner of 
|Insurance in Wisconsin; Ray Yenter, 
of Insurance in Iowa; and 
| George P. Porter, Auditor and Commis- 
sioner of Insurance in Montana. 
| _During the meeting of the commis- 
sioners it is planned to hold a short cele- 
| bration in the offices of the Connecticut 
|Insurance Department observing the 
|65th anniversary of the Connecticut 
| Insurance Department. Arrangements 
|also have been made, in addition to the 
| banquet for men on Monday evening and 
the dinner for ladies the same evening 
at the Farmington Country Club, for a 
banquet that evening for approximately 
'40 employes of the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department. 

All the delegates and guests of the 
convention are to receive on their ar- 
rival in Hartford official bandges mak- 
|ing their identity easily known to all 
persons in attendance. Provision also is 
,to be made for the care of newspaper 
representatives by setting up a press 
;room in the Hotel Bond where the busi- 
hess sessions are to be conducted. Jt 
Is®expected that the program for the 
| convention and several banquets, includ- 
ing that of the Sixth Annual Connecticut 
| Insurance Day Conference, will be com- 
pleted shortly and that the itinerary of 
the tour of-New England will be an- 
| nonnond within a short time. 


\ 








Newsprint Paper Exports 
There was a time when the United 
States exported a considerable quantity 
of newsprint paper, but for the last sev- 
eral years our exports have been insig- 
nificant compared with the total produe- 

tion. (Federal Trade Commission.) 





eThere are a large number of medium- 
sized daily papers in the United States, 
any one of which will use as much or 
more newsprint paper than is generally , 
exported annually. (Federal Trade Com- 
mission.) » ' 
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Aviation Postal 


‘Carriers Request Right 
To Deliver Bond Issue 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Aug. 13, 
|in Finance Docket No. 8433 for authority 
to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad $1,908,000 of 4% per cent gen- 
\eral mortgage bonds, series-C, while the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad sought 
| by application in Finance-Docket No. 8434 
to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania 
$711,000 of general and refunding mort- 
|gage 4%4 per cent bonds, series-A. | 
| The Pennsylvania asked permission in| 
both applications to assume obligation! 


Of Two Carriers 


_ Are Extended 








Action by Northern Pacific 
And Great Northern Rail- 
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roads to Aid in Drought perce and at the same time gave him/the articles of the International Air 





ut Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics Urges. 
Cooperation in Establishing Regulations for 
International Air Commerce 
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Shipping 








Grazing Rights Freedom of Passage Termed Repair Stations 
Essential to Aviation Rules Aythorized for 


Airplane Work 


Aeronautics Branch An- 
nounces Plan to Eliminate 
Need of Submitting Draw- 


leertain regulatory powers, the Depart-| Navigation Convention was adopted in| 
|ment of Commerce has developed a civil | spirit by the Pan American Convention. 

Delivery of the bonds to the Penn- | lair policy which has contributed substan- |As pene stated, the latter is now | 
sylvania by the two subsidiaries is in} The Northern Pacific and Great North- | tially to the leadership ee aeronau- one oe oe Seerres Sere Twelve aircraft repair stations have 
{partial payment of indebtedness to the/ern railroads have been authorized by | tics now enjoyed by this Nation. 4 |The convention originated in’ Washing. | been approved by the Aeronautics Branch 
|; Parent company. |the Interstate Commerce Commission to} Such leadership is based on the fact; fh ention gina in shing 


| relieve the “severe drought conditions” that the United States has the largest |ton, was signed in Havana in 1928 by|f the Department of Comerce, it was 
e 
New Device Approved 


} wilt * Ft pilots and | all of the repub ics represented at the | announce d 4 g 7 


the compress at which cotton shall we 


Relief Authorized 


ing or patching. . ;and liability of the bonds as lessee and | 
compressed in transit was upheld by | The cost of drying, reconditioning and | guarantor. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on) patching is borne by the shipper. The | 
Aug. 12 over the complaints of Okla-| Traders Company makes a definite charge 
homa and Texas cotton shippers, who| for services of this character, and ren- 
charged that such practices are unrea-} ders a bill against the shipper, and if 
sonable and unduly prejudicial, it was/ damaged cotton is removed from the bale 
announced by report and order in Docket in the process of reconditioning this cot- 
No. 22250. . | ton is held for disposition instructions. 

Extracts from the Commission’s report The compresses operated by complain- 
follow: ead | ant M. A. @oy sometimes retain the dam- 

Complainants are individuals, copart-| aged cotton as compensation for recon- 
ners, and corporations who are engaged, | ditioning, and if only a small amount of | 
among other things, in shipping cotton| labor is involved they may make no 
from various points in Oklahoma and | charge. In reconditioning, it is fre- 
Texas, and an individual, M. A. Joy, who| quently necessary to pick off the dam- 
operates facilities for compressing, } aged cotton, and some compress compa- 
weighing, storing, patching and recondi-| nies are more careful and efficient than | 


ings for Official Approval 











revalent in certain secti Jest | number . oo. 1 hintarknve ee . far| Secretary for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
| Eraversed oy tee ce. be sebsauien 4 mechanics; the largest number of pri | ia aot ; neal — bine | Yours, ana certificates have been issued 
shipments of sheep and cattle certain|vately and commercially owned aircraft; | een ratified only by Fanama, Mexico, | F: 
|“grazing in transit” privileges hereto-{the greatest system of airways equipped 
fore restricted to designated areas, it; with aids to navigation for both day 
| was announced by order on Aug. 13. ‘and night operation and that our aircraft 

Both railroads filed applications under fly more miles per day and night than 
tee wg ‘ P / section 6 of the interstate commerce act, | those of any other nation in the world, 
Prints in Any Denomination | for permission to extend their “grazing| America's air policy pouvares bene’ 
° | in transit” privileges to certain sections | initiative and enterprise. ireet_ subsi- 
And Automatically Locks | not now accorded such service, on less|dies were not included. The wisdom of 


Nicaragua and Guatemala. ; under an amendment to the air commerce 
regulations. 

This action, Mr. Yougg explained, will 
eliminate the necessity of submitting 
| technical drawings of proposed repairs 
n adherent to the International Air | for approval by the Aeronautics Branch 
[Sater SA : ; ona’ 4S |and will allow stations holding certifi- 
| Navigation Convention of 1919 does a lcates to repair licensed aircraft of the 
| preclude the possibility of the Unite ltype for which it is equipped. The an- 


| Individual Arrangements 
| May Be Entered Into 
The fact that the United States is not 


tioning baled cotton, at Chickasha, Fred- | others than the statutory 30 days’ notice Ss icy ji 5 by the substantial | States entering into individual reciprocal | oe ve vat 

; ison, | ti W Tot s I ys e. Al-| this licy is attested by the substan states entering 1! b : incement, in full text, follows: 
erick, and Altus, Okla., and Denison, | Complainants are interested in main- | hen otal Is sed Up | though the Gaumelasion’s special snleh |Guvdlapenene in al] phases of aviation ac-/ arrangements with foreign nations, nor | ae repair. sien cael 
Tex. taining a competitive situation. They | ewe }of Aug. 10 authorized the carriers to re-|tivities which has thus far taken place. | would its adherence eliminate the neces- iene aah ieee by the Aeronautics 


By complaint filed May 9, 1929, they lclaim that where competition exists the |duce rates on feeds into, and livestock | sity for so doing. Two such agreements 


attack as unreasonable and unduly prej- | 
udicial the exercise by the Missouri-| 
Kansas-Texas, St. Louis-San Francisco, | 
and Kansas City, Mexico &‘Orient, here- | 
yer called the Katy, Frisco, and| 

rient, respectively, of the right and} 
privilege of designating the compress at | 
which so-called transit cotton shall be 
compressed. 

They allege also that each defendant | 
maintains contracts with the Traders) 
Compress Company, a corporation, here- 


inafter called the Traders Company, un-| expert cotton is compressed to standard | 


der the provisions of which all transit | 
cotton originating along the lines of de- 
fendants is stopped for compression at 
one of the numerous facilities operated | 
by the Traders Company; that many | 
stockholders of the Traders Company | 
buy and ship cotton in competftion with 
them and are thereby afforded knowledge | 
of their business secrets, in violation of | 
section 15 (11) of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Act; and that in many instances | 
the Traders Company has discriminated | 
against them by causing their cotton to/ 
be reported at less than its actual weight. 

We are asked to prescribe rules which 
will permit shippers to designate par- 
ticular compress facility at which their 
trapsit shipments shall be compressed. 
There is no evidence that complainants 
have been subjected to undue prejudice, 
or that the Traders Company has ever) 
incorrectly weighed complainants’ cot-!| 
ton, and those allegations will not be! 
considered further. 


Major Portion of Cotton 
Is Compressed in Transit 


The Arkansas Cotton Trade Associa- | 
tion, Texas-Oklahoma Compress & Ware-. 
house Association, Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Company, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Company, Memphis Freight 
Bureau, Oklahoma State Cotton Ex-| 
change, and Traders Compress Company 
intervened in opposition to the complaint. | 

The major portion of cotton, commonly | 
called transit cotton, which is trans- 
ported by rail from Oklahoma to inter- 
state destinations, is compressed in tran- 
sit, and we are here dealing solely with 
shipments of that character. When cot- 

, a is ginned it is placed in bales which 

vdinarily weight about 500 pounds each, 
and which have a density of approxi- 
mately I2 pounds per cubic foot. In this 
condition it is usually referred to as flat 
cotton. It may subsequently be com- 
pressed to a density of 22.5 pounds per 
cubic foot, known as standard density, or 
to a density of 32 pounds per cubic foot, 
known as high density. Many domestic 
mills will not accept cotton which is com- 
.pressed to high density, and, generally 
speaking, it is so compressed only when 
intended for export. A large propor-| 
tion of other shipments is compressed to 
standard density. Compression enables 
the carriers to greatly increase the ton- 
nage per carload. Cotton in bales moves 
on any-quantity rates. Flat cotton takes | 
a higher rate than cotton which is com- 
pressed. The cost of standard compres- 
sion is 18 cents per 100 pounds, and this 
amount covers unloading, compressing, 
weighing and reloading. 

Bales of flat cotton are usually ten- 
dered for shipment at points of origin in | 
less-than-carload quantities, and their 
movement to compresses is in the na- 
ture of a gathering service. Transit 
shipments are billed from origin to des- | 
tination on a through bill of lading 
which carries a notation by the shipper | 
that the cotton is to be compressed in | 
transit. | 

The carriers ordinarily stop transit | 
shipments at the first point in the line 
of haul at which a suitable compress is | 
located. The compress acts as the agent | 
of the carrier, and the charges for com- | 
pression are absorbed by the carrier out | 
of the freight rate. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that transit shipments are in the | 
custody of the carriers and their agents | 
from origin to destination. By attach- 
ing a draft to the bill of lading and de- 
positing the same in a bank the shipper 
obtains immediate credit for the salline 
price, based on gin weights. Release of 
money invested in the shipment is im- 
portant, since it enables the shipper to 

ee more cotton. It is pricipally 

or this reason that transit shipments | 
are favored. Final settlement between 
the shipper and buyer is usually predi- 
cated on interior compress weights, al- 
though in some instances the.terms of 
sale may provide for an ultimate ad- 
justment based on destination weights. 


Only Small Proportion 
Requires Reconditioning 


Transit cotton is ordinarily unloaded, 
compressed, weighed and reloaded within | 
a period of one or two days after it) 
reaches a compress, but this is not al-| 
ways true. When cotton is tendered at 
point of origin for shipment, a portion 
of the shipment may be wet from rain, 
it may be dirty on one side from lying 
on the ground, prospective buyers may 
have cut many holes in the burlap which | 
surrounds the cotton, for purpose of ob- 
taining samples, and as a _ result of 
these conditions it may be necessary to 
dry or recondition the cotton or patch) 





| compress 
Complainants also contend that some) 


|density compression. 


officials of compress companies put forth 
greater efforts to render satisfactory 
service, and that the privilege of desig- 


nating the compress has the effect of | 


promoting such service. They also seek 
the privilege of forwarding transit ship- 
ments to the compress which makes the 
lowest charges for reconditioning. 
Another service which shippers some- 
times desire in connection with transit 
cotton is high density compression. If 


density at an interior point, it is gr- 
dinarily compressed tc high density priér 
to transshipment from ports, and this 
involves an additional charge. If com- 
pressed to high density in the first in- 
stance, exporters avoid the expense of 


|compression at ports, and may pay the) 


shippers a higher price. Some com- 
presses are provided with high density 
attachments and some are not. 

Shippers are now accorded the privi- 
lege of designating the compress when 


|flat cotton is consigned to compresses | 
}for concentration. 


Such shipments are 
forwarded under local bills of lading. 
The compress acts as the agent of the 
shipper or owner, but if such cotton is 
reshipped within one year, the carrier 
bears the cost of standard compression, 
and by an adjustment of charges ap- 
plies the same through rate to concen- 
tration cotton as to transit shipmenté&. 


Shipper Must Wait 


For Bill of Lading 


When handling cotton in this manner, 
the shipper must wait until reshipment 


from point of concentration to obtain a} 


bill of lading which can be used in mak- 


ing draft on the buyer, and this requires | 


approximately 5 to 10 days. The delay 
ties up the funds of the dealer for that 
period, and it is chiefly for this reason 
that many shippers dislike to concentrate 
cotton. Shippers must also bear interest 
charges on the investment which accrue 
during this period, and must have funds 
with which to pay the freight from point 
of origin to the compress. The freight 


| charges on transit cotton are not ordi- 


narily prepaid. Cotton may be shipped 
to concentration points to be stored 
until sold, to be reconditioned or to be 
compressed to high density; or it may be 
concentrated because the shipper desires 
to patronize a particular'‘compress. Some 
compress companies collect a handling 
charge on cotton in concentration, others 


do not, and shippers may desire to send | 


their transit cotton to the compresses 
which charge the lowest rates for con- 
centration. Hence, they seek the priv- 


ilege of designating the compre-s for! 


transit shipments. The’ same compress 
companies handle both transit and con- 
centration cétton. * * * 

Complainants contend, with consider- 


|}able emphasis, that they are unable to 


compete on equal terms with cotton 


buyers who are stockholders of the Trad- | 
;ers company, 


This charge is predicated 
on the theory that a cotton bifyer who 
owns or is financially interested in a 


; compress makes a profit in connection 


with the compression of his own cot- 


ton, and that this profit might enable | 


such buyer to under-bid complainants. 
It is argued further that when cotton 


shipped b: complainants is sent to com- | 


presses of the Traders company, 


service, and that complainants are vir- 


tually required to aid their competitors. | 


‘ They object to patronizing compresses 
in which their competitors have a finan- 


cial irterest, and hence they desire to| 
designate the compress at which their | 


transit cotton shall be compressed. There 
is no contention, however, that the com- 
pensation which is paid for compression 
service is unreasonably high. 
No Evidence Found 
Of Improper Compression 

As additional reasons for desiring’ to 
designate the compress in connection 
with transit shipments, complainants de- 
clare that there is an advantage in hav- 


ing their cotton compressed near the 
point of origin. If some of the cotton 


|18 damaged, the shipper may wish to 


inspect it, and this can be done more 
readily if the compress is nearby. It 
appears, however, that the carriers now 


|stop transit cotton at the first point in 


the line of travel at which a suitable 
is located. 


compress companies which the carriers 


|patronize are equipped with poor ma- 
chinery, but there is no showing that! 


any of their cotton was not properly 
compressed. There is also evidence to 
the effect that some compresses are not 


provided with high-density attachments, | 


but no instance is mentioned where a 
complainant was unable to obtain high-| 
oe 


Defendants desire to perpetuate their 
existing practices of stopping transit 
cotton at the first point in the line of 
travel a& which a suitable compress is 
located, and if two compresses are lo- 
cated at the same point they desire the 
privilege, as at present, of designating 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


the | 
aforementioned stockholder competitors | 
derive a profit from the compression | 


|found the metered devices not adaptable 
|to their requirements. 


i - be — em one _ regular procedure in the instant case. 
|any higher number a case O x 
4 & er and in the case of| Third Request Expected 


{fourth class, or parcel post mail, it has : 

heretofore been required that no less| The Great Northern’s application, 

than 250 pieces of identical weight be|Which is similar to that of the Northern 
Pacific, declared that the Chicago, Mil- 


accepted without stamps affixed. 

In order to make the present extension | waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway 
jof the service uniform and in order to|Would shortly follow its example and 
| protect the revenues, it is required in|make similar application to the Com- 
ithe case of letter mail that the pieces | Mission. : : 

The “grazing in transit” privilege per- 


| 
/in packages and when practical placed | mits a shipper to stop his cattle or sheep 


| 


}must be properly faced and securely tied | 


{in a container or cover properly labelled|shipment between shipping point and 
\“*metered mail” and bearing the mailer’s | final destination for a period of grazing 
|name, which container shall be adaptable | and feeding, and to continue the journey 
jto the size of the opening in the collec-|with no additional charge for the stop- 
jtion box and be nonreturnable to the! over. 
mailer. “Due to the drought conditions,” 
Statement of Mailing {the Great Northern’s application, “there 
| The requirement that a statement of|!§ @ acute shortage of feed for live- 
mailing accompany the mail is con-|Stock in considerable of the territory 
tinued, but under the present order it|S¢rved by your petitioner, and as a re- 
| must be securely attached to the package | Sult, it is understood that it will be 
in the container; or, when not practica- | "¢¢essary to move eattle not ready for 


ible to use a container, a statement of |the market, from the drought areas to 


|mailing must be enclosed in a red en-|0ther territory, where feed is more plen- | ‘ y 
| Within the next few years, a 'censes to Canadian nationals. 
re- | 


|velope bearing in a prominent manner |tiful, for feeding or grazing, and subse- 
| the inscription “Metered Mail,” together | quent reshipment to market points, 
| with the name of the mailer, and such}; “On account of these conditions,” it 
| envelope shall be securely tied to the|Was explained, “your petitioner has been 
|face side’ of the package of letters in| appealed to for additional transit privi- 
| order to enable postal employes to iden- | leges to facilitate such movement on a 
|tify such packages as metered mail and! basis more favorable to shippers than 
thus assure preper handling in the post|the combination of rates to and from 
office. a . feeding points as at present available.” 
Jhen a single mailing would make a) See eae 
larger package than could be deposited | : Present Tariffs Explained 
| in the opening of a street package col- | The present tariffs provide that cattle 
\lection box, if may be divided into two|from Havre, Mont., and west thereof, 
or more packages, in which case the con-|™ay be stopped at Minot, N. Dak., and 
tainer or envelope carrying the state-| West thereof, on the basis of through 
'ment of mailing shall be plainly marked |'ates plus additional charges 
to show the number of packages in- | therein, but no corresponding 
cluded in the mailing. A red card bear-|are available at points east 
| ing the mailer’s name may be substituted|The same tariffs contain 
|for the envelope identifying the pack-|which authorize the stopping in transit 
ages not containing the statement of |of sheep from the same and additional 
| mailing. | territory, at points in North Dakota east 
! These requirements in respect of first-|of Minot, South Dakota, Minnesota and 
| class matter deposited in street collection | Iowa, for grazing and feeding, and sub- 
|boxes are intended to provide a means| sequent reshipment to market points on 
for the proper examination and record-|the basis of the through rates plus 
ing @f metered mail so that the record | transit and out-of-line haul charges. 
|of. mailing under each permit number] It is now proposed to extend the “graz- 
| will be complete and correct. ing in transit” privilege to shipments of 
j}cattle and sheep to include points in 
Minnesota on the Northern Lines, as well 
as other points east of Minot. 


‘Can 


| of Minot. 
provisions 





' Postmaster to Designate Box 

In order to provide for the regular 
flow and collection of mail, the postimas- 
ter in each instance will designate the 
particular collection box which each 
mailer may use. It is not intended un- 
der the new regulation to cancel the 
present privilege of depositing his mail, | 
when the sender wishes, at the post of- 
\fice or station which has hitherto been 
used by him. 
| In the case of parcel post matter the 
;mail must be taken to the post office or | 
| Station but, as stated, the requirement | 
jof identical pieces and the minimum| ‘The first half of June showed a rise 
jnumber of 250 pieces.is waived. The) over the same period of the previous 
| prescribed indicia, which must include/ month in the average daily number of 
ithe date of mailing, may be placed di-! vessels passing through the Panama Ca- 
rectly on the envelope, wrapper or ad-/nal, according to a statement on Aug. 
dress label, or on tape to be attached} 13 by the Canal Administration 
to the parcel, and the required statement| ‘he first six and one-half 1months of 
of mailing must accompany each lot. 1930 showed 263 fewer transits than 

‘The receiving clerk at the post office |the same period last year, according to 
| will audit the statement of mailing and | the statement, which follows in full text: 
the amounts shown on each package 48/ During the first 15 days of July, 242 
metered with respect to the weight, zone commercial vessels and 3 small launches 
and rate prescribed by existing law.  |transited the Canal. Tolls on the com- 

The advantage to the postal service | mercial vessels agregated $1,076,085.57 
arising from the present extension will} and on the launches $14.25, or a total 
come from the earlier depositing of the! tolls collection of $1,076,099.82. 
mail and the avoidance of the use of! The daily average of commercial! ves- 
sta;nps and their cancellation. Several | sels was 16.13, and the average tolls col- 
(operations are avoided by the use of| lection was $71,739.04, as compared with 
meters and the danger of the reuse of | 16.07 transits and $72,210.04 in tolls for 
stamps which are not properly canceled | the first 15 days of the preceding month. 
is one which has given the Department The average amount of tolls paid by each 
considerable concern. It is hoped by the of the commercial transits was $4,446.63 
extension of the metered system to re- as compared with $4,494.40 for the first 
duce this element of danger. 15 days of June. 

The advantage to the postal patrons} As compared with the first six and 
will come from their ability under the one-half months of the calendar year 
present regulation to deposit the letter 
mail locally and probably earlier in the 
day than at present, thereby insuring dis- 
patch and saving the time of employes 
and, as stated, the extension of the use of 
motors to several classes of mail will 
make the use of the metered machines 
more flexible. 


al Transits Show 








‘Increase Is Shown, However, 
For First Half of June 





has had 263 fewer transits and $548,- 
| 820.74 less tolls. 


‘Rulings on Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C., 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Aug. 12 decisions in un- 
| contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report ahd certificate in Finanee D«cket 
No. 8317, authorizing the Cimarron & 
Northwestern Railway Company to aban- 
don, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its railroad in Colfax County, N. 
Mex., approved. 5 

Report and order in Finance Docket Nos. 
8191 and 7950, authorizin (1) the Upper 
Merion & Plymouth Railroad Company to 
acquire tracks located at Swedeland, Mont- 
;}gomery County, Pa., and now owned by 
| the Rainey-Wood Coke Company; and (2) 
the Upper Merion & Plymouth Railroad 
Company to issue $128,000 of common cap- 
ital stock, consisting of 2,560 share: of 
the par value of §50 each, said stock to 





their agent or agents to compress transit 
| shipments. 

They claim that shippers are without 
any right to dictate the place at which 
transit cotton shall be compressed, and 
contend that the delegation of such au-| 
thority to shippefs would increase the 
|costs of railway operation because of ad- 
ditional switching service and. lignter 
loading of cars, and would encourage the 
building of unnecessary compresses. They 
point out that the. present method of 
handling transit cotton is of long stand- 
ing, that the carriers are liable for loss 
and damage to shipments while in 
transit, and that they are now able to 
choose agencies to do compressing which 


| 


as named | 
provisions | 


Decline During Year 


1929, the corresponding period this yea 
” 5 | States is not now an adhering member | 


the bagging to place it in merchantable |either or both of such compresses as 
condition. If cotton is damaged when! 
offered for shipment, a notation to that) 
effect is made on the bill of lading.! 
When draft is attached to such a bill of | 





British Rubber Industry Grows 


Compared with a number of other man- 


lading, it is understood by seller and | ufacturing countries, the progress’ made | 


buyer that the cotton will be placed in|in recent years by the British rubber- 
merchantable condition at/the compress. | products industry has been truly remark- 
In other words, the seller guarantees able. The manufacture of rubber goods 
the cotton to be in first-class condition.’ in the United Kingdom is carried on at 
Some buyers will honor drafts which are| present in more than 200 different fac- 
iached to bills of lading that bear no-|tories, normally employing about 63,- 
ns concerning damage and some;000 persons. (United States Depart- 


w not. Only a very small proportion | ment of Commerce.) 


‘ 


are financially responsible and which are 
provided with 
facilities. * 

We find that the defendant’s practices 
lof reserviig to themselves the right to 
select the compresses along their respec- 
tive lines at which transit cotton shall be 


reasonable or otherwise unlawful, and 
that their selectfon of the Trades Com- 
press Company to perform such service 
|is not shown to have resulted in violation 
of section 15 (11). of the act. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 





_ adequate equipment and} 


| compressed has not been shown to be un- | 


be sold at par to the Alan Wood Steel 
Company and the proceeds used in con- 
| nection with the acquisition of said tracks, 
approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
| 8249, ruthorizing the White River Rail- 
road, Inc., (1) to acquire and operate a 
jline of railroad formerly owned by the 
White River Railroad Company in Windsor 
County. Vt.; and (2) to issue not exceed- 
ing $225,000 of common capital stock, con- 
sisting of 2,250 sares of the par value of 
$100 each, in connection with said acquisi- 
tion apd pursuane to & proposed plan of 
reorganization, condition prescribed, ap- 
proved. 





| from the drought-stricken areas, without | Department Establishes 
| the necessity of filing section 6 appli- 
, |cations, that order terminates on Oct. 
Heretofore, it has been necessary for|31, 1980, and since the relief measure 
| mail users operating under a permit to| proposed by the Northern Lines is not 
jtake their letter mail to the post office to terminate until Apr. 30, 1931, it was 
| with a statement of mailing whether the! necessary for those roads to follow the 


| 
|System of Airways 

There were, of course, certain require- 
ments for which private enterprise could 


not assume responsibility, such as the | 


jestablishment of a system of airways; | 


extensive programs of scientific research 
into the problems of aeronautics, and the 
| general promotional work leading to the 
| creation of more widespread interest and 
pactivities in aeronautics on the part of 
|the potential air traveler. These and 
similar steps have been and are being 
lundertaken by the Aeronautics Branch 
lof the Department of Commerce. 

| No sooner had commercial aeronautics 
|entrenched itself in our economic life 
i than it began to look around for outlets 
| to other countries. Air, lines of the 
| United States now are operating into 
Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, and 
Central and South America. | The West- 
ern Hemisphere from the North to the 


| with air transportation, 
|ple opportunity for further 
and development. 

| directly connect 
| portion of all th 7 4 
lthe globe, and jnternational air 
merce will be truly world-wide in scope. 


lantic service may be inaugurated 
tween Africa and Brazil, or between 
Europe and the United States by way 
of the Azores and the Bermudan group. 


| links € 
| travel, doubtless there will be b 
into existence a world-wide netw f 
air transport lines from all parts of 
North and South America, Europe and 
| Asia. 
| Freedom of Passage 
| Over Countries Urged 
Eventually, all civilized nations will 
lrecognize the progress and value of 
aerial commerce and will cooperate to 
ithe utmost in establishing regulations 
of universal application. Such regula- 
tions should accord freedom of innocent 
passage above the territory of each con- 
tracting nation to the aircraft of other 
contracting nations without distinction 
of nationality. Factors which should be 
taken into consideration in formulating 
these international regulations include 
nationality of aircraft, certificates of air- 
worthiness and competency of personnel; 
admission to air navigation above foreign 
territory; rules to be observed on de- 
parture when under way and on landing; 
prohibited transport; state aircraft, in-| 
|cluding craft used for military purposes 
land employed in such service as customs 
and police; provisions such as the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistical, 
leurrent, and special meteorological in- 
|formation; the publication of standard 
| aeronautical maps; the use of radio; and 
ithe observance of international wireless 
| regulations. 3 

The outstanding example of group ac- 
\tion taken by various nations in this 
|yespect is the International Air Naviga- 
| tion Convention of 19 . ne 
as the fundamental basis of the joint 


rought 


| 





over the air space above its territory. 
lof the 26 contracting 5 
| been ratified by six. | ; 
| The United States is not an adhering 
| member to this convention, which is 
|commonly referred to as the C. LN. A. 
or the I. C. A. N., primarily because we 
;are in a substantially different status 


las far as the regulation and control of 
| aircraft and aircraft operations are con- 
jcerned. This difference may be at- 
tributed to some extent to our geograph- 





lnations located in the Eastern Hemi- | [Continued from Page 8.} 

sphere, Then, too, the development of tion permit to erect a new station to use 
| civil and commercial aeronautics In those 1,330 ke. 15 w., and unlimited hours. | 
countries is founded on a somewhat dif- Dr, James H. Atherton, Guthrie, Okla., 


said | South now is being substantially served | United States Department of Commerce. regulations, permitting 
n, and there is am- | 2 tio | 
extension ment that the Department of National condition and eliminates the necessity of 


Eventually, the United States will be | censes to American nationals, i ¢ \ : 
: ed by air with a major|they are qualified under the regulations tion in accordance with the required 
the civilized nations on!of the Canadian 
com-| same way, 


As soon as these or some other suitable | ) 
are forged in international air|craft and pilots licensed to carry pas-| paired without any formality other than 


ork of | the 


already have been entered into, one with 


| Branch of the Department of Commerce 


Canada and the other with Cuba, The|to 12 aircraft repair stations since this 
agreement with Canada covers the ad-| activity was first provided for under an 
mission of civil aircraft registered in one|amendment to the Air Commerce Reg- 
country to the territory of the other; {ulations earlier in the year, Clarence M, 
the issuance of pilots’ licenses in both| Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
countries to nationals of the other; and|for Aeronautics, announced today. Ap- 
the acceptance of certificates of air-| plications for seven repair station certifi- 
worthiness for aircraft exported from|cates now are pending before the Aero- 
either country to the other. This agree-|nautics Branch. 

ment applies to all commercial and state 
aircraft other than those of the military, 
naval, customs and police services. 

Under the agreement, aircraft of the," ; 
United States entering Canada must be |craft only of the type for 
jregistered and passed as airworthy by | adequately equipped,” Mr. 
ithe United States Department of Com- plained. 
merce, and must bear its registration! ‘Heretofore, anyone repairing licensed 
jmarkings. Aircraft desiring to cross the aircraft was obliged to submit to the De- 
\international border must carry not only; partment detailed drawings for such re- 
‘certificates of registration and airworth-| pair, and in those cases where repair to 
jiness, but also log books for aircraft,;any component exceeded 50 per cent, a 
lengine and journey. Their pilots must|submission of stress analysis was re- 
learry licenses issued to them by the quired in addition. This change in the 
; approval of qual- 
It is further provided by the agree- ified repair stations, has rectified this 


Restricted to Types 
“An approved repair station certificate 
titles a station to repair licensed air- 
which it is 
Young ex- 





| Defenses of Canada may issue pilots’ li- | submitting such technical data when the 
provided | licensed aircraft is repaired by such sta- 
department. In the! conditions. 

the United States Depart-|; “In the event a manufacturer author- 
ment of Commerce may issue pilots’ li-; izes a certain repair station (whose 
‘equipment, personnel, and methods meet 
the approval of the Department), to re- 


Agreement Permits Traffic pair certain models of his aircraft, even 
though the repair station is not a fac- 


By Air With Canada ai 
i : ; .. | tory branch, the Department now is in a 
Under this reciprocal agreement, air- position to relicense such aircraft so re- 


| 
| 


|sengers and cargo by either Canada or | the usual line inspection for condition, 
United States may engage in traffic) material and workmanship. 
| between the two countries, but they may “Obviously it is impossible for any re- 
| not operate commercially between points | pair wtation to he equipped to repair all 
in the territory of the other nation. Suc itypes of aircraft in existence. A sta- 
international traffic is subject to compli- | ijon equipped for the repair of steel- 
ance with the laws and regulations in| fuselage airplanes, using conventional 
effect in both countries governing the} wooden wings, would hardly be in a po- 
operation of civil aircraft, and to com- | gition to make repair to all-metal air- 
|pliance with customs, quarantine, and craft, Also it is unlikely that the aver- 
immigration requirements. The two £0V-/ age repair station would be in a posi- 
| ernments also agree to recognize the cer-| tion to repair monocoque fuselages, al- 
tificates of airworthiness for export is-|though it is likely that such a station 
sued in connection with aircraft built in| could stock shells of such fuselages and 
the territory of either for export to the | other parts so as to be in a position to 
eat eal replace, adequately, such parts. The re- 
) =e similar, E 8/ pair station, therefore, will be authorized 
with other nations are pending. _  |to repair, as an approved repair station, 
; Concerning airworthiness require- only such aircraft as it is adequately 
jments, we feel that the difference be- | equipped to handle. 
tween the requirements of the various | “Upon receipt of a properly executed 
|nations is not a question of technical) application, the Department will author- 
nee. 26ch — — and perform: | ize an engineering inspector to investi- 
ance characteristics, etc., but rather one! Re . ; . ena alae ; 
i? kanes can aire of the no. fee thoroughly the repair station from 
; : all angles, including the equipment, per- 


agreement the principle that every power | 
|has complete and exclusive sovereignty | 





|This convention has been signed by 22} | 
| This conven tates and has| progress will have been made toward the | 


|than many of the adhering members, | 


United | construction 


cates. 

In the United States, we have drawn 
up certain technical requirements to be 
| followed out in the design, manufacture 
|and operation of aircraft. These re- 
}quirements were not arbitrarily estab- 
| lished but are founded on experience and 
| painstaking research. We feel such re- 
| quirements are satisfactory for the citi- 
zens of the United States and we there- 
fore cannot discriminate against them in 
favor of foreign nations by setting up 





19 which announced | different requirements for international 


| operation or for export purposes. 

| As soon as we effect similar reciprocal 
arrangements with other nations—or as 
| soon as a universal agreement is reached 
by the majority of nations+—substantial 


| realization of international air commerce. 
This extension of commerce through air 
transport to all parts of the world can- 
not fail to usher in a new era of peace 
and prosperity; for commercial aircraft 
have always been messengers of good 
will wherever they have flown. 














Applications Received 
By the Radio Commission 


ical relationship with respect to those | 


permit to erect a new sta- 


} tion to use 600 ke., 75 w., and unlimited 


ferent premise than in the 
States. ae | % 
| However, the fact that the United | hours. 


does not mean that the situation may 
|not, in due course, be altered. , Last 
|year there was a conference held in 
| Paris under the auspices of the I, C. A. 
|N. Its purpose was to discuss certain 
| modifications of the conv ‘ 
| might remove some objections and make 
\it more acceptable to the various coun- 
tries not now adherents. Jt ratified, 
\they would place the convention in line 
for further consideration by the United 
| States. é 
ie og of course, desirable that a sin- 
gle, universal agreement acceptable to all 
nations be consummated, if possible. It 
would be preferable to the conclusion of 


ention which} 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

Colonial Air Transport, Inc., airplane 
9681, airplane NC 9663, airplane NC 8 
airplane NC 9677, new aircraft license for 
5,600, 3,484, 3,106 ke,, 50 w, 
| W9XO, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Corp., 
Chicage, Ill, experimental construction 
permit for new transmitter on 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 750 w. 

WSXAL, Crosley Radio Corp., near Mason, 
Ohio, relay broadcasting construction per- 
mit to install new 10 kw. equipment on 
6,060 ke. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New York, 
Y. Y., new visual broadeasting *eonstruc- 
tion permit on 2,778 ke., 500 w, 

KGSB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ala- 
meda, Calif., aeronautical construction per- 
mit for change in location and new trans- 


NC 
486 


| 


- | reconstruction 


tion issuing the airworthiness certifi- | sonnel, housing facilities, and general re- 
lliability. If the inspector feels that the 
repair station is in a position to repair 
jaireraft for which it has made applica- 
tion, the Department will inform the 
manufacturers involved to that effect and 
|request that drawings necessary for the 
;purpose of repeir be submitted to the 
|Department for comparison with the 
|originals. The Department will then seal 
|these drawings and forward them to the 
|repair station, together with the certifi- 
jcate of authorization. Only such draw- 
|ings should be furnished as are absolutely 
necessary for the repair purposes and not 
|a complete set in detail. 


Building Planes Not Authorized 

“The Department will not license air- 
craft built in its entirety by such repair 
| Stations, nor will it approve any compo- 
}nents such as wings, fuselages, tail sur- 
‘faces, etc., which have been constructed 
{in their entirety. The Department de- 
|sires to restrict the activities of ap- 
| proved repair stations to repair work ex- 
}clusively and not to the construction or 
of airplanes or any of 
their components in their entirety.” 
The list of the 12 approved repair sta- 
ons, with the type for which approved, 
follows: 

Aero Corp. of Calif., 9401 S. Western 
| Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., Fleet. 
| Air Associates, Inc., 5300 West 63d 
| Street, Chicago, IIl., Travel Air, Swallow, 
|Mono Aircraft. 
Air Associates, Inc., Garden City, L. L, 
Y., Traveb Air, Fleet. 
Baltimore School of Aero., 1506-08 
uilford Avente, Baltimore, Md., Fleet. 
Boeing Air Transport, Oakland, Calif., 
own equipment. 





| tic 


iN. 


|G 


Grumman Aircraft Engr. Corp., 9 
| Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, N. Y., Key- 
| stone. 
| Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 


| Calif.. Detroit (Parks) (Ryan). 


Ludington Aircraft, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Swallow, Travel Air. 
| National Air Transport, Inc, 5934 
|South Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill, own 
| equipment. 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc., Oakland, 
|Calif., own equipment. 








‘several agreements of a sectional variety.) visio, on 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180,|_ Parks Air College, E, St. Louis, M., 
| However, it would need to properly €ON-| 972° k 6 400 w. |Detroit (Ryan and Parks), Lockheed, 
template the fagt that the different coun-| “American Fisherman's Radio Corpora- | Travel Air. 
\tries are confronted WED VOSS PEO}: | ton, tad. Son pines ‘ _— nay pene | Southern Aeromotive Service, S. A. T, 
|lems of local consequences y, coas al ons ue ion permit on 5,626, i, | Hangar, Love Field, Dallas, Tex., Pite 
|therefore should incorporate only the | 900 st. Soe pate “ ble, | cairn, Fleet ‘ 
Das . internationa impor: | tlantic broadcasting orp., portable, , , 
| seadammentele of n I }new experimental construction permit oT s 
ee ye . , : @| 4,795 ke., 15 w. j ~ : ‘ . 7 - 
Notwithstanding the A ns, we KGJX, City of Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif,, | ome Foreign Firms Weak 
took a major part in the delbera “license to cover construction permit on It appears that there are a number of 


and negotiations leading up to the pend- | 
How- | 


ling Pan American convention. 
lever, this undoubtedly was due to the 
lfact that the International Air Naviga- 


ition Convention, as it then existed, was | 


‘not universally applicable; that the basic 
conditions were not the same as ex- 
isted in Europe and Asia and that il 
was obvious that the Western .Hemi- 


sphere was destitied to be closely allied | 
jin the early stages of international air| Calif, renewal of experimental license on 


transportation. 


Nevertheless, a generous majority of! 850, 17,300 kec., 500 w, 





1,712 ke., 50 w. Emergency police service. |firms abroad that would like to go out 
KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor-|of business but being unable to at the 


rance, Calif,, license to eover construction aoe : coh eee 
permit on 500, 408 ke., 1 kw., publie coastal | present must wait until conditions, as 


service; KPH, Bolinas, Calif,, modifica. | prove or until they go bankrupt. 
tion of license to show correct power of in dealings with these weaker houses . 
two transmitters, pgblie coastal service,|that American exporters must be cay,’ 
KJE, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Reno, |tiousfas it is increasingly difficult to get 
Nev.; KEU. Burbank, Calif., ceaioament of |accurate and dependable credit informa- 
Neonee Aevenausion! Radic. tne. tion as many sources are reluctant to 
mp, ages ws ' give statements that would or. might _ 
precipitate a failure. (United States 
Department of Commerce.) 


Orange, 


11,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,- 
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[Continued from Page 2.) 


employer who wishes to employ a per- 
son who represents his age to be _ be- 
tween 18 and 21 years, it shall be the 


duty of the issuing officer to issue to | 


such prospective employe upon presen- 
tation of the same proof,of age as is 
required for permits under this act, a 


special age certificate showing his name,| such work is performed under the per- |9% 


address, age and date and place of birth, 
such certificate to be recorded in his 
office, and so long as acted upon in good 
faith to be suffffient authority for such 
employment. 


A 


Inspection: 


Section 17. It shall be the duty of 
each issuing officer to require periodical 
examinations, at least annually, of all 
minors at work on permits issued by 
him. Whenever so required by the is- 
suing officer, every such persoy under the 


age of 18 years who is at work or who} 


is employed, permitted, or suffered to 
work in or in connection with any gain- 
ful occupation or employment, shall sub- 
mit to physical examination by the physi- 
cian appointed to issue certificates of 
physical fitness under this act. If any 
such person fails to submit to such exam- 
ination, or if, on examination, the physi- 
cian finds him physically unfit to be 
employed in the work in which his per- 
mit entitles him to engage, said physi- 
cian shall submit to the issuing officer 
a report to that effect on the form pro- 
vided for the record of examination, and 
the said issuing officer shall thereupon 
revoke such permit. Any person whose 
permit has been so revoked may obtain 
a new permit whenever he may be able 
to comply with the provisions of sections 
11 and 14 of this act. 


A 


any mine or quarry. (3) In oiling or 
cleaning machinery while in motion. (4) 
In street trades. 

Section 19. Nothing in this act shall 
|prevent any pupil from working in tne 
;manual training, industrial or agricul- 
ltural department of ‘any school when 


}sonal supervision of a properly qualified 
| instructor. 
A 


Street Trades: 

Section 20. No boy under 16 years of 
lage shall work at any time, or be em- 
| ployed or permitted or suffered to work 
|at any time, in any street trade, unless 
he comp¥es with all the legal require- 
|ments concerning school attendance, and 
unless he. has secured a -permit and 
| badge, as hereinafter provided, from the 
|issuing officer where such boy resides, 
and wears said badge in plain sight 
while so working. Provided, however, 
| that boys between 9 and 16 years of age 
may distribute, or sell, newspapers, 
|magazines, or periodicals without com- 
plying with the requirement of this 
section. ss 
Section 21. The issuing officer shall 
issue a permit and badge only upon ap- 
| Plication in person of the minor desiring 
| same, accompanied by his parent, guard- 
|ian,-or custodian, and only after exam- 
|ining and approving the following: (1) 
Evidence that that minor is of the age 
required by this act, which shall con- 
sist of the same evidence as is requiréd 
for the issuance of a permit under this 
fact. (2) Evidence of physical fitness, 
|which shall consist of a certificate of 
physical fitness issued as required for a 
permit under this act. (3) In case the 
minor has not satisfactorily completed 
the minimum educational requirements 
specified in this act, the written state- 





Prohibited Employments: 


Section 18. The employments and) 
places of employment designated in the 
following schedule are prohibited to per- 
sons under the ages specified. 

A. Under 21 years of age: , | 

In (cities of specified size) before 6) 
o’clock in the morning and after 8 o’clock | 
in the evening of any day, as messenger 
for a telegraph or messenger company, ; 
or other company engaged in similar | 
business in the distribution, transmis- 
sion or delivery of messages or goods. 

B.— Under 18 years of age: 

(1) Blast furnaces. (2) Boats and ves- | 
sels engaged in the transportation of | 
passengers or merchandise: as pilot, fire- | 
man, or engineer. (3) Dusts: operating 
or using any emery, tripoli, rouge, co- 
rundum, stone, carborundum, or abrasive 
or emery polishing or buffing wheel, 
where articles of the baser materials or 
of iridium are manufactured; and in any 
occupation causing dust in injurious 
quantities. (4) Electric wires: on the! 
outside erection and repair of electric | 
wires, including telegraph and telephone 
wires. (5) Elevators: in the running or | 
management of any elevators, lifts or 
hoisting machines or dynamos. (6) Ex- 
plosives: in or about establishments 
where nitroglycerin, dynamite, dualin, | 
guncotton, gunpowder, or other high or | 
dangerous explosives are manufactured, 
compounded or stored. (7) Matches: in | 
dipping, dyeing or packing. (8) Metal 
industry: cutting or stamping machines. 
(9) Mine, quarry coal breaker or coke 
oven: in, about, or in connection with. 
(10) Oiling or cleaning: in oiling, wip- 
ing or cleaning dangerous or hazardous | 
machinery in motion or assisting therein. 
(11) Railroads, street railways and in- | 
terurban railroads, whether steam, elec- | 
tric, or hydraulic: in  switch-tending, 
gate-tending, or track repairing, or as} 
brakeman, fireman, engineer, motorman, | 
conductor, or telegraph operator. 

C.—Under 16 years of age: 

(1) Automobile, motor car, or truck: | 
operating. (2) Bakeries: dough brakes | 
or cracker machinery of any description 
(3) Belts: adjusting belts in motion: 
sewing or lacing belts in any capacity. 
(4) Boilers: operating any steam boiler | 
or steam-generating apparatus. (5) 
Bowling alley, pool room or billiard 
room. (@) Building trades: on scaffold- 
ing, or on a ladder or in heavy work. 
(7) Burnishing machines in any tannery 
or in leather manufacturing. (8) Cor- 
rugating rolls in corrugated paper, roof- 
ing or washboard factories. (9) Docks 
or wharves. (10) Iron and steel: wire or 
iron-straightening ‘machinery, punchers 
or shears. (11) Laundry machinery. (12) 
Machinery: operating or assisting in op- 
erating or taking material from any cir- 
cular or bandsaw, or any crosscut saw or 
slasher, or other cutting or pressing ma- 
chine from which material is taken from | 
behind; operating or assisting in operat- 
ing, washing, grinding, or mixing ma- 
chinery. (13) Paints and poisons: manu- 
facture of paints, colors or white or red 
lead; manufacture of any composition in 
which dangerous or poisonous acids are 
used; manufacture or preparation or use 
of compositions of dangergms or poison- 
ous dyes; manufacture or preparation of 
compositions with dangerbdus or poison- 
ous gases; manufacture or preparation 
or use of compositions of lye or in which 
the quantity thereof is injurious to 
health. (14) Paper cutting machines. 
(15) Paperbox factories: corner staying 
machines, j 
boring or drill. (17) Rolling ‘mill ma- 
chinery. (18) Rubber: washing, grind- 
ing or mixing mill or calender rolls in 
rubber manufacturing. (19) Soldering. 
(20) Stamping machines: in washer and 
nut factory, in lace-paper and leather 
manufacturing. (21) Theater or concert 
hall, moving picture theater, or other 
place of amusement. (23) Tobacco: in 
any tobacco warehouse, cigar or other 
jactory where tobacco is manufactured, 
prepared, assorted or packed. (23) Tun- 
nel or excavation. (24) Vessel or boat. 
(25) Wood-wogking; woodshaper, wood- 
jointerZ/ planef, sandpaper, woodpolish- 
ing or woodturning or boring machine. 
(26) Wool, cotton, hair, upholstering: 
earding machine, or machine used in 
picking wool, cotton, hair or any other 
material, 

D.—Under 14 years of age: 


Street trades, except that boys be- 
tween 9 and 14 years of age may distrib- 
ute, or sell, newspapers, magazines or 
periodicals. ‘ 

E.—Female under 21 years of age: 

(1) Employment in any capacity where 
such employment requires her to remain 
standing constantly. (2) In or about 


7 


; of 16 shall work or be employed or sui- | 


| street trade in violation of the provisions 


| who changes his residence, subsequent to 


| . 
| to which he removes. 


(16) Presses: cylinder or job, | 


|ment of the principal or chief executive 
officer of the school which the minor is 
attending, stating that such minor is an 


| attendant at such school and showing the 


| grade such minor has attained, and cer- 
tifying that in the opinion of said prin- 
cipal or chief executive officer the minor 
is physically and mentally qualified to 


|undertake such work in addition to the 


regular school work required by law. 
Provided, that a permit showing that the 
minor is physically fit to be employed 


jin any occupation not prohibited by law, 


as required by this act, be accepted by 
the issuing officer in lieu of any other 
requirements for said permit and badge. 
The certificates required in this section 
shall be filed in the cffice of the issuing 
officer. The principal or chief executive 
officer of each school shall keep a com- 
plete list of all minors in his schools 
to whom permits and badges, as herein 
required, have been issued, and whenever 
in the opinion of said principal or chief 
executive officer the possession of any 
such permit and badge is detrimental to 
the school standing or well being of any 
such minor, shall recommend to the of- 
ficer issuing the same that the permit 
and badge of such minor be revoked. 

Section 22. The permit required un- 
der this act shall satisfy the provisions 
of section 7 hereof, except that_it may 
omit the name and address of thé minor’s 
employer, and shall be recorded as pro- 
vided in sAid section 7. 

Section 23. The form and color of the | 
permit and of the “badge provided for 
herein, including some individualizing de- 
vice shall be such as the (State Board | 
enforcing the child labor law) shall des- 
ignate. No person to whom such permit 
and badge are issued shall give, loan, | 
sell, or otherwise transfer the same to 
any other person. All such permits and 
badges shall expire on the....day 
of each year. 

Section 24. 





| 


No boy under the age 


fered or permitted to work at any street 
trade after 8 o’clock in the evening or 
before 5 o’clock in the morning, nor more 
than four hours per day or 24 hours per 
week, if the said minor is attending 
school, or eight hours per day or 48 
hours per week, if he is not attending 
school; nor at such times as would pre- 
vent his regular school attendance in ac- 
cordance with legal requirements. 
Section 25. The permit of any minor 
who at any time works or is employed | 
or peymitted or suffered to work at any 


of this act, or who becomes delinquent or 
fails to comply with all the legal require- 
ments concerning school attendance, may 
be revoked and his badge taken from him | 
by the issuing officer, or by any official 
designated to enforce this act, for such 
a period as the issuing officer may re- 
quire, and such child shall surrender his 
permit and badge upon the demand of 
any such official. The permit of a minor | 


its issuance, may be revoked in like man- 
ner by the officers of the permit district 
The refusal of any 
such minor to surrender said permit or 
| badge or the working at any street trade 
|by any minor after notice of revocation 
|of such permit shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this act. 

Section 26. Any person who, either 
|for himself or as agent of any other per- 
son or of any firm, corporation or com- 
jpany, furnishes or sells or offers for 
sale to any person under 16 any article 
| of any description to be used for the 
purpose of sale or distribution in any 
public place, shall first ascertam that 
said mingr is in possession of a permit 
as herein provided, and if said minor 
has no permit, no article shall be fur- 
nished or sold to him. 





Powers and Duties of (State, 
Board or Officer Enforcing) 
the Child Labor Law): | 


Section 27. It shall be the duty of the | 
State Board enforcing the child labor 
law and of its authorized inspectors and | 
| agents, and of all city, town and county 
| superintendents of schools, attendance | 
| officer's, probation officers, police officers, 
| and all persons authorized to issue per- 
mits and certificates of physical fitness, 
| to cooperate in causing all the provisions | 
|of this act to be enforced, in making 
complaints against persons violating its 
provisions, and in prosecuting violat?ens 
of the same. Said officials are empow- 
, ered and instructed to visit and inspect 


| 
} 
| 
| 





| 21 years of age are employed. The phy- 
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fectively to enforce the provisions of | 
this act, all places where persons under 


sicians authorized to issue certificates of 
physical fitness under this act may make 
such physical examination of minors. in 
their places of employment as they may 
find necessary to determine the effect of | 
specific occupations upon such minors. 

A 


Penalties: 

Section 28. Any person, firm, corpora- 
tion or company that knowingly (1) em- 
ploys or aids or abetg in the employment | 
of any person in Violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, or (2) inter-| 
feres with, obstructs or hinders the | 
(board enforcing the child labor law),| 
its officers or agents, or any other per-| 
son herein authorized, in inspecting} 
places of employment, or (3) refuses to} 
answer truthfully questions rightfully | 
asked by said persons in the attempt to} 
enforce any provision of this act, or, 
(4) fails to return a permit as required 
by this act, or (5) violates any provision 
of this act for which no penalty is herein 
specifically provided, shall for a first} 
offense be punished by’a fine of not less 
than (ten) dollars nor more than (fifty) 
dollars; or by, imprisonment of not more 
than (ten) days, or by both such_ fine} 
and imprisonment; for a second offense | 
by a fine of not less than (fifty) dollars | 
nor more than (two hundred) dollars, or | 
by imprisonment for not more than} 
(thirty) days, or both such fine andj 
imprisonment; for a _ third or sub-| 
sequent offense by a fine of not less than 
(two hundred) dollars or by imprison- 
ment for not more than (sixty) days, or | 
by both such fine and imprisonment. | 
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scarce in many 
small and withered. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Light to moderate 
showers in west locally beneficial, but 
generally insufficient; light*or no rain 
in central and east decidedly inadequate. 
Except very limited areas in west, where 
temporarily checked by local showers, 
crop deterioration continued generally, 
resulting in decidedly critical conditions 
in many eastern and sguthern counties. 


counties. 


Progress and condition of corn almost} 


unprecedentedly poor; bulk of crop now 
beyond recovery. Oat threshing con- 
tinued to make rapid progress, with 
yields in many sections better than an- 
ticipated. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: 
day, then cooler. Rainfall heavy in many 
northern areas, with considerable im- 
provement of corn and condition fair to 
very good, though some doubt of com- 
plete pollination; only light or no rain 
generally in central and south, with fur- 
ther deterioration, and in extreme south- 
west crop practically a failure, even with 
rains. 
erally fair to good results. Some plow- 
ing and seeding alfalfa in northern 
showery areas where soil moisture now 
good, but soil dust dry past plow depth 
in the southwest. 

Illinois.—Springfield: Hot until Sun- 


Hot till Mon- 


Bulk of oats threshed, with gen- | 


| forged, or assists in forging a certificate 





|at any time, and as often as shall be 
| practicable and necessary in order ef- 


Any person who violates the provisions | 44y; local, light to neavy showers in 
of section 26 of this act, or who shall| north and central checking drought in 
continue to’ furnish or sell or offer for|S0me areas; mostly dry in south, Parts 
sale to any person under 16 years of age|of south have had no measurable rain 


any article of any description to be used|in 18 days and temperatures above 100 | 


for the purpose of sale or distribution | degrees almost continuously. Partial fig- 
in any public place, after having received | ures from official State survey of corn 
notice from any officer charged with the|damage yanges from very little in ex- 
enforcement of this act, that said minor | treme north to nearly all of crop in parts 
is not- licensed to sell or distribute 
said articlq shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than (ten) dollars nor more 
than (two hundred) dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than (ten) days 
nor more than (sixty) days, or by both} 
such fine and imprisonment. 
Whoever forges, or procures 





than $5 nor more than $20, or by im- 
| prisonment for not less than 10 days nor 
|more than 30 days. 

The penalties specified in this act may 
be recovered by the State against any 
|employer or other person in an action for 
debt brought before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or through criminal 
proceedings, as may be deemed proper. 

A 


Title 
Section 29. This act may be cited as 
the Uniform Child Labor Act. 
Section 30. This act shall be so inter- 


to be 


of birth or other evidence of the age of 
any person for whom a permit 6r age 
certificate is requested, and whoever 
presents or assists in presenting a forged 
certificate or evidence of birth for the | 
purpose of fraudulently obtaining the 
permit required by this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 
nor more than $200, or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. Who- 
ever, being authorized to gign a permit, 
knowingly certifies to any material false 
statement therein, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$200. Whoever, without authority, alters 
a permit or age certificate after the same 
is issued, shall be punished by a fine of | 
not less than $10 nor more than $100. 
Whoever makes a false affidavit when 
an affidavit is required under this act | 
shall be punished by a fine of not less | on the ( ) dayof( )A.D.19( ). 


general purpose to make uniform the law 
of those States which enact it. 


a 
Repeal Provisions 





|of this act are hereby repealed. 
A 


Date When Operative 
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F urther Decline in Corn Crop 
Reported by Weather Burea 


| 


| 


} 
| 


preted and construed as to effectuate its | 





| part lost. 


‘ 


; WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1923~1925, INCLUSIVE -=T00 LEGEND 
Data Plotted for Week Ending August 9, 1930, Where Available 1930 
UCTION BUILDING CONTRACTS (DaILy AVERAGE) BANK DEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK C! 
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Apples | of south; in central, the main corn belt, 


crop about half lost. Water shortage 


| continues. 


Michigan. — Lansing: Exceedingly 
warm and dry first of week, with further 
damage to growing crops. Scattered 
showers mostly insufficient to break 
drought, but moderatley heavy in a few 
localities. Unusually cool at end of 
week. Drought has damaged corn, beans, 
potatoes, and other crops heavily in 
southern half, except in limited areas. 
No plowing being done. Harvesting and 
threshing nearly completed, except’ in 
far north. 

Wisconsin.—Milwaukee: High tem- 
peratures first four days, but cool re- 
mainder; light to moderate showers to- 
ward close of week benefited growing 
crops somewhat, but heavy rains needed 
badly in most localities. Conditions fa- 
vorable for haying and _ harvesting; 
threshing well advanced. Pastures short 
and very dry; some gone; much stock 
being fed. Corn making fairly good 
growth and earing generally in principal 
producing areas. Late potatoes, cab- 
bage, truck, and vegetables suffering 
from lack of rain. Tobacco slightly im- 
proved. 

Minnesota.—-Minneapolis: Condition of 


| lowland corn mostly fair, but elsewhere 


very poor to only poor and much be- 
yond recovery. Threshing well advanced 
in south and beginning in north. Early 
potatoes and flax fair, but late poor and 
much flax beyond recovery. Pastures and 
meadows poor. 


Iowa.—Des Moines: Hot until near 
close, with 100 degrees or higher at 
many stations in south and west one or 
two days; moderate to heavy rains in 
southwest and south-central, ‘but insuffi- 
cient to break drought, except in por- 
tions of Mills, Montgomery, Adams, 
Monroe,, Wayne, and Wapello counties. 


| Since July 1 some stations in southwest 


had 16 days with temperatures 100 de- 
grees or higher. Further deterioration 
of corn in west-central, northwestern, 
and a few 
conditiof in a few northeastern counties 
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Swiss Council Forbids 


Building of New Hotels 


| Building of new hotels in Switzerland 
| is to be foNbidden in all cities under 
| 100,000 population, until Dec. 31, 1933, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Acting 
Commercial Attache, Henry E. Stebbins, 
at Berne. 

This law is an extension of the law of 
| Oct. 16, 4924, put in effect by the Swiss 
| Federal Council. As there are only four 
|cities over 100,000 population in the 
;country, namely, Zurich, Basel, Geneva 
jand Berne, the law will affect chiefly 


| 
| 


! 


' 


| the large tourist resorts where many of | 


| the best hotels are located, the report 
| states. 
\(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





near close of week when cooler, with 
| good rains in nottheast quarter and light 
\falls elsewhere, except in south-central 
;and southwest. Corn deteriorated fur- 
|ther, except in northwest! only very 
small per cent in southern two-thirds ,in 
condition to make satisfactory crop, even 
| with early rains; much would improve in 
;extreme north; roasting-ear_ stage 
|reached in southeast quarter and south- 
| central; some being cut for silage. 
|Grain sorghums also damaged consider- 
| ably. 

Nebraska.—Lincoln: More moderate 
temperatures and frequent local showers 
«very beneficial. Progress of torn in many 
localities fair, but in other dry areas 
still deteriorating and will make only 


‘ 


fodder; general condition excellent in | 


{southwest but poor to only fair in cen- 
|tral and east. Pastures _ similarly 
spotted. Crop of prairie hay fair; third 
cutting of alfalfa light. 

South Dakota—Huron: Warm till 
Saturday; moderately cool thereafter. 
Moderate to heavy rain in some northern 
| localities and in counties near Missouri 
| River; elsewhere rainfall mostly light. 
{Favorable for threshing «small grains, 
|which progressed rapidly. Corn bene- 
| fited where good rains fell, but deterio- 
| rated elsewhere; much beyond help from 

in. Flax, potatoes, alfalfa, meadows, 


;ra 


jand pgstures benefited where heavier | 


|rain fefl, but deteriorated elsewhere. 


| North Dakota.—Bismarck: High tem- 
|peratures and extreme dryness caused 


very food to excellent, but in much of| ate, small grains, flax, corn, and pas- 


south and west poor; permanently dam- 
aged half or more in many localities; 
earliest in hard-roasting ears, but many 
unfilled tips and scattered kernels on 


warm, with near record-breaking tem 
peratures, but week ending cooler; loca 


fects. 


Meadows a 


ing. 


1 
| showers slightly alleviated drought ef-| especially potatoes 


|tures to deteriorate rapidly, but favor- 
lable for harvesting and combining, 
{which is nearing completion. Threshing 
made good progress, with yields and 


|cob account poor pollination. Water | quality below normal. Rain badly 
shortage becoming serious on many) needed for potatoes, late corn, and flax. 
farms. : f : Montana.—Helena: First two-thirds of 

Missouri. — Columbia: Excessively | week hot and dry; closing third cooler, 


| With local, light showers. 
|terioration of crops subject to damage, 
and corn. Dry 


, Crops further deteriorated gen-| weather favored outdoor work and har- 
Section 31. All acts or parts of ‘acts | erally. Still some corn in northwest sec- 


inconsistent with any of the provisions | tion on heavier bottom lands would make 
| fair yields if soaking rains soon; larger 
pastures dried 
|up. Ground too hard and dry for plow- 
Forest treés dropping leaves as 
Section 32. This act shall take effect | in midautumn and some dying. 


vesting wheat, oats, barley, and peas 
|progressing rapidly. Beets growing 
inicely. Second alfalfa crop nearly up; 
little prospect of third, Ranges and pas- 
tures dried short and poor locally, though 
Teton County reports abundance of feed. 
| Stock water scarce locally. Livestock 


Kansas.—Topeka: Hot and dry until shrinking, though still fair to good. 


Further de- | 


‘German Systein 
Of Price Fixing 


Faces Criticism 





|Program to Parallel Pay 
Reduction by Drops in 
Costs of Necessities Stud- 
ied as Election Approaches 
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|of the Government as an election ma- 
|neuver calculated to secure adherents 
|of the lower andgmiddle class votéS for 
Government parties, but the action is 
| significant as indicating doubts whether 
| the traditional German cartel quota and 
price fixing system is flexible enough to 
withstand severe depressions. 

The loan and discount portfolio of the 
|Reichsbank at the end of July totaled 
|1,759,000,000 marks, and gold reserves 
aggregated 2,469,000,000 marks. ‘otal 
circulation of the Reicksbank notes 
jamounted to 4,638,000,000 marks at the 
end of July. The call money rate at the 
beginning of August stood at 5 per cent, 
the 30-day rate at %.6 per cent. 


Tne Enquete Commission sets German 
foreign indebtedness as of July 1, 1930, 
at 17,000,000,000 marks, consisting of 8,« 
966,000,000 marks in short term loans, 
and 6,768,000,000 marks in long ter 
loans. Domestic long term loans in sue 
totaled 5,000,000 marks, ,the lowest 

July for 


— 


;monthly figure for the year. 
eign loans aggregated 42,180,000 marks, 
as compared with the record figure of 
546,000,000 marks in the previous month. 
The June figure, however, included the 
German share of the international loan. 
| Savings deposits increased during June 
by 78,000,000 marks to 9,913,000,000 
marks, as against a gain of 1,723,000,000 
marks since ‘the end of June, 1929. 


The stock market showed a further 
heavy de@ine during July; the index of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung at the end of 
July stood at 97.23 as against 104.46 a 
month earlier. The bond index advanced 
from 101.96 to 102.34 during July. Bank- 
ruptcies during July totaled 972 and re- 
ceiverships 676, as compared with 870 
and 701, respectively, during June. The 
average weekly car loadings increased 
|from 745,000 in June to 779,000 in July. 
The wholesale price index increased from 
124.5 in June to 125.3 in July. The cost 
of living index increased during July 
\from 147.6 to 149.3, due particularly to 
|@ seasonal increase~in prices of food- 
|stuffs. Coal production in June totaled 
10,805,000 tons, and that o? coke 2,611,- 
000 tons, both the lowest monthly figures 
for the year. The qutput of lignite de. 
clined from 12,315,000 tons in May to 
11,746,000 tons in June. 


a Steel Output Drops 

ig iron production in June sho 
further sharp decline to 767,000" ae 
as against 860,000 tons in the preceding 
month; the steel output dropped from 
1,034,000 tons to 859,000 tons, and that 
of rolling mill products from 736,000 
tons to 603,000 tons. Iron and steel ex- 
ports during June amounted to 361,000 
| tons and imports to 102,000 tons. June 
|exports of machine tools were valued 
|at 103,000,000 marks. All the preceding 
|1ron and steel statistics are the lowest 
| monthly figures for the year. 


| Silk, cotton, linen and jute man 
| tures showed a decline, but the mental 
| knitted goods branches are showing 
|signs of improvemient. Unemployment 
| figures for the textile industry show a 
| further increase, Textile workers unem- 

ployed in June represented 15.2 per cent 
of the total and short-time workers 33.3 
| per cent. Seasonal retrogression is re- 
| curring ins the shoe industry. Unem- 
| ployed in this branch in June repre- 
| Seated 22.3 per cent of the total trade-- 
| union memberghip and short-time work- 
| ers 31.2 per cent. Unemployment. in- 
| creased slightly in the chemical indus- 
jtry. Chemical exports in June were 
| valued at 89,000,000 marks, the lowest 
| for the year. Potash sales during July 

amounted to 84,000,000 marks, or slightly 
| below, the preceding month, but better 
|than in June of last year. 

_ The high level of unemployment shows 

little change. Recipients of ordinary re- 
| lief numbered 1,470,000 on July 15, a 
| decline of 35,000 during the month, but 








| emergency relief recipients increased by 
| 28,000 to 381,000. ; 


Heavy Increase Made 
In Grapefruit Canning 





‘Industry Said to Be 100 Times 
| Greater Than Decade Ago 


| 
| Canning of grapefruit in the United 
States and Porto Rico has increased 
nearly a hundred times the output of 10 
years ago, according to a statement just 
| issued by the Department of Commerce. 
|. Ninety per cent of the production goes 
into domestic trade, according to the De- 
| partment’s statement, which follows in 
full text: 





That the canning of grapefruit is de- 
veloping into an industry of sizable pro- 
portions is indicated ‘in a bulletin whic 
has just been issued by the Foodstuffs 
Division. During the last 10 years, the 
| bulletin shows, the output of canned 
| grapefruit from the United States and 
| Porto Rico has risen from 2,000 cases to 
| approximately 1,850,000. 
| Florida is the chief producing area in 
|the United States, although small 
| amounts are packed in Texas, Georgia 
jand North Carolina. Approximately- 10 
| per cent of total production goes into 
export trade, Canada and the United» 
| Kingdom being the largest foreign buy- 
ers of this product. 

In both the domestic and foreign trade 
canned grapefruit is used as a substi- 
tute for the fresh fruit. It is put to the 
greatest variety of uses in the United 
States, being employed as a breakfast 
fruit and in the preparation of fruit 
salads, fruit cups, and other fruit prep- 
arations. It is used in about the same 
ways in Canada, but in the United King- 
dom its use is confined almost entirely 
to “hors d’oeuvres” 

The distinctive flavor of the grapefruit 
which has made it so popular in the 
United States and to a lesser degree in 
the United Kingdom has _ militated 
against its use in some foreign countries, 
according to the bulletin. 

Together with grapefruit, considerable 
quantities of grapefruit juice have been 
canned in Florida during recent years. 
Most of this has been consumed in the 
United States although some dema 

s been created in Canada and t 

nited Kingdom. 
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Bank Liabilities Causes of State Bank Failures \Declines Shown 
Under Guaranty _ In Nebraska Outlined in Keport [|p July Prices 


“Fund Law Defined 


Attorney General of North 

‘ Dakota Finds Assessments 
Levied After July 1, 1929, 
Are Not Collectible 


State of North Dakota: 

Bismarck, Aug. 13. 
Assessments levied against North 
Dakota banks since July 1, 1929, under 
the Guaranty Fund Law, which was re- 


pealed by an act which went into effect | 
1930, are not collectible, accord- | 


or 


July 25, 


ing to a recent opinion of the Attorney | 
General, James Morris, but assessments | 
levied prior to July 1, 1929, should be 


enforced. / 

Only depositors in banks that closed 
prior to July 1, 1929, can participate In 
the fund, Mr. Morris rules. The opin- 
ton follows in full text: 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your 
letter of July 8 requesting opinions upon 
two propositions, the first of which is: 

“(1) After the referendum petitions 
had been filed against the repeal of the 
Guaranty Fund Act, the Commission 
proceeded to levy assessments against 
the banks for 1929, but did not collect 
any of these assessments. In view of 


ax 


tained, should the Commission attempt 
to collect these 1929 assessments or 


should the Commission cancel such as-| 


sessmepts?” 
Provisions of Act 
Chapter 122, Session Laws N. D. 1929, 
was passed by the legislature without 


an emergency clause and in part pro-, 


vides: 
1.—-Discontinuance of assessments. From 
and after July 1, 1929, the depositors’ guar- 


ther assessments under the provisions of 
chapter 31-B of the Supplement to the Com- 
piled Laws of the State of North Dakota 
for the year 1915, known as the Depostors’ 
Guaranty Fund Act, but shall under the 
provisions of said chapter 31-B of the sup- 
plement proceed to complete its records 
as to all banks closing prior to said date. 
collect all assessments theretofore levied, 
and convert its assets, or as much thereof 
as is possible, into cash and except as to 
assessments .as in this section provided, 
the said chapter 31-B of the supplement 
. shall continue in full force and effect dur- 
ing the continuance of this act. 
2.—Disbursement of fund. I 
the first day of December, 1930, said de- 
positors’ guaranty fund commission shall 
disburse and pay the balance of the funds 
in its hands to depositors in banks closing 
prior to July 1, 1929, such funds so re- 
maining in its hands at said time to be 
disbursed among depositors holding claims 
approved and allowed by said depositors 
guaranty fund commission who have not 
theretofore received a dividend from said 
fund and to be disbursed in the manner 
now in operation under said chapter 31-B of 
the supplement. : 
5.—Repeal. All acts or parts of acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed; pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of this 
ac: shall not release any bank, trust com- 
pany 
which 


comes effective. 


Referendum Upholds Repeal 


A referendum petition was filed 
against this act which was submitted to 
hhe electors at the primary election held 


June 25, 1930, which election resulted | 


in the approval of the act by the voters. 

Under ‘the provisions of section 25 of 
the constitution of the State of North 
Dakota, this act will go into effect on 
July 25, 1930, which date is the 30th day 
after the election. din 
of sections 1 and 2 above quoted indi- 


cates clearly that it was the intention | 


of the legislature that no assessments 
“be levied thereunder after July 1, 1929, 
find the Guaranty Fund Commission was 
instructed to “collect all assessments 
theretofore levied.” ; 
This intention is borne out by section 
July 1, 1929, might participate n the 
fund. tI is my opinion that the filing of 
reierendum petitions and the submission 
o. the act to the voters in no way 
changed the intention of the cat, and 
that. therefore, the Guaranty Fund Com- 
mission may not collect assessments 
levied after July 1, 1929. 

Division of Fund 

Your second proposition is: 
“The Commission has heretofore fol- 
lowed the policy of classifying the banks 


accovding to the closing dates and pay-| 


Jing 10 per e¢ent dividend to the banks of 
e-c') class. The last class upon which 
Gividends have been paid included those 
which ciosed prior to Apr. 30, 1925. 

“After paying a dividend on all of the 
claims against banks closed to that date, 
the Commission will have on hand ap- 
proximately $26,000; this is about suffi- 
cient to pay a 10 per cent dividend on 
claims against the three banks ‘closing 
immediately following this date. 

“May the Commission classify these 
three banks as a separate class and pay 
such 10 per cent dividend on these claims, 
or must it prorate these funds among 
depositors in all of the banks which 
closed prior to July 1, 1929? If such 
funds are prorated upon all of the 
‘aims it will represent a dividend of 
Biroximately $.00112.” 

It is my opinion that the Commission 
is bound under section 2 of the act above 
quoted and that all funds on hand on 
Dec. 1, 1930, must “be disbursed among 
depositors holding claims approved and 
allowed by said Depositor’s Guaranty 
Fund Commission who have not thereto- 
fore received a dividend from said fund.” 

I am further of the opinion that this 
:distribution must be made to all deposi- 
stors of the above specified class pro rata 
and that no other classification can be 
made; or, in other words, pro rata dis- 
tribution must be made to the depositors 
of all tanks closed prior to July 1, 1929, 
who have not previously received a divi- 
dend front the {und. 


Shanghai Office Announces 
Reduction in Silver Stocks 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Aug. 7 
totaled 218.400,000 taels, of which 122,- 
100,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says 2 radiogram to the Department of 
Ccmmerce from its Shanghai office. The 
vurresponding figures for July 31 were 
214,000,000 taels and 120,000,000 taels. 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
110 900,000 on Aug. 7 as compared with 
the same amount on July 31. The totai 

-~number of silver dollars in Shanghai on 
was $142,200,000; 


Ps 7 . 
ty 144,000,000 on July 
( 


31. 


On‘ or before | 


or corporation from any assessment | 
has been levied by the guaranty fund | 
commission prior to the time this act be- | 


A careful reading | confirmed the statements and recommen- | 


© of the act, which provides that only | 
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Bank Supervision 





‘Chief 


Examiner of Failed Banks Submits Statement to 


Governor Estimating Depositors Will Lose 


Over $20,000,000 





The causes for the failure of State, tered in Nebraska. No one protests that 


| banks in Nebraska are outlined in a 
statement by the Chief° Examiner of 
Failed Banks, ‘A. C. Shallenberger, in a 


} report submitted to the Governor of the | 


| State, Arthur J. Weaver. 

The report, which was approved by 
Governor Weaver, estimates that depos- 
/itors in the failed banks will suffer an 
jultimate loss exceeding $20,000,000. 
| (Publication of the report began in the 
lissue of Aug. 13.) 

The section of the report discussing 
‘causes of bank failures follows in full 
text: 

The banks that have failed since the 
|Guarantee Fund Commission was abol- 
|ished by act of legislature in May, 1920, 
| are now in the hands of ™“ Department 
jof Trade and Commerce. A large num- 
ber of them have been reorganized and 
| reopened under the law signed by your 
| Excellency and the others are being 
|audited and examined by that depart- 
ment. In all 37 closed banks have been 
; reorganized and reopened since May, 
1929; 4 as a result of stockholders mak- 
ing satisfactory arrangements with the 
Department of Banking and 33 by de- 
| positors reducing their claims in 4 suffi- 


ank. 

The Legislature appropriated $150,- 
| 000 for the expense of the investigation 
authorized. The entire amount was 
available for the expenses of the audit, 
‘as well as the costs of the Attorney 
| General’s office because of legal actions 
resulting from the investigation. Some 
legal expenditures will necessarily con- 


are still pending numerous actions in 
State courts to recover large sums of 


rectors and others. Also many indict- 
ments for criminal violations of banking 
jlaws are still pending. 

To date of Aug. 1, 1930, there has 
| been expended by this office $99,027.82 
divided as follows: 

Expenditures of the Auditing Depart- 


ment: Sclaries to Aug. 1, 1930, $61,- | 
827.32; expense. $2,253.49; $64,080.81. 


Legal expenditures under direction of . 


the Attorney General: Salaries to Aug. 


1, 1930, $10,779.82; expense, $6,452.23; ! 


$17,232.05. 

Chief examiner’s office: ‘alaries to 
Aug. 1, 19380, $15,395.34; expense, in- 
cluding traveling, supplies, postage, tele- 
phone, telegraph, express and 
ment, $2.3°9.62; $17,714.96. 

Grand total, $99,027.82. 

There have been varying numbers of 
auditors and assistants employed. Per 
diem pay was fixed by contract. The 


certified public accountants received $20 | 


per dr~ when actually at work and as- 
sistant accountants $12.50 per day. No 
charges for expenses while employed in 
Lincoln were allowed. Actual expenses 
only when on work outside of Lincoln or 
Omaha were paid. 


Causes Explained 
For Bank Failures 
In my preliminary “report, dated Mar. 


3, 1930, to your excellency, I analyzed at| efficient supervision nullified the law and| ber index, 


| cient amount to absorb the losses in the} 
the fact that the repeal has been sus- |b 


tinue after the audit is finished. There | 


anty fund commission shall levy no fur- | money due from stockholders, bank di-' 


equip- | 


any just demand has been denied. 


| The unsafe and unnecessary expansion 
in banking during the boom period be- 
cause of no limiting of charters led to 
an extraordinary and dangerous increase 
in loans and credits. Where too many 
banks make competition ruinous, bad 
loans become common because there are 
not enough safe borrowers to absorb the 
funds that must be loaned to make a 
show of profit. Paper profits disappeared 
when deflation had done its work. 
Millions of dollars of worthless loans 
encumbered the note cases of the banks 
audited by this office. Very often more 


than half of the notes in failed banks | 


were found worthless because the offi- 
cers making them were speculators, not 
bankers. Destruction of agricultural 
credit, dishonest and incompetent bank- 
ers, weak supervision and lack of law 
enforcement were the causes of bank 
failures in Nebraska. 


Guaranty Provision of 
Nebraska Law Cited 


Bankling laws, no matter how sound 
are careiully drawn, will not be effective 
in protecting the interests of the deposi- 
tors and the public, if bankers are per- 
mitted to continually violate their most 
|inportant provisions. The guaranty por- 
| tion of the banking laws of Nebraska es- 
tablished an insurance policy for the pro- 
tection of depositors. The annual as- 
sessments for the payment of losses were 
based upon Federal reports of the aver- 
age losses in national banks during the 
lite of that system since it was estab- 
lished in 1862. For 15 years before the 
war boom multiplied the number of banks 
and inaugurated an era of speculation, 
failures were few, depositors lost no 
money and public confidence in our State 
| banks was complete. 

Three sound banking principles were 
essential to the success of the guaranty 
| law, if the insurance plan was to prove 
sound and safe. 

First. Limitation of bank charters to 
the requirements of business and safe 
credit of the community served. 

Second. Bank earnings of sufficient 
amount to insure a fair return and the 
charging out of losses that come in 
periods of business depression. No bank 
bam can honestly show a fair profit ever 
tails. 

Third—Competent and efficient super- 
vision and examination by the depart- 
ment in charge of the administration 
of banking laws and requiring from all 
officers and managers of banks a State 
license eertifying as to their honesty, 
ability and character. Failure to ob- 
|serve and enforce these essentials un- 
dermined and wrecked the Guaranty 
Fund. 
| The Guaranty Law brought prosper- 
;ity and strength to the State banks and 
| saved depositors from losses of millions 
|of dollars. It has been discredited and 
destroyed by those who should have been 
}its staunchest defenders. Betrayal of 
|their trust by faithless bankers and in- 





\Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in Its Review 
Notes Drop in Foreign 
Merchandising Trade 


' New York, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Commod- 
jity, prices continued to follow a down- | 
ward course in July, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 
|Bank of New York. A number of im- 
!portant commodities reached new low 
levels for recent years. 

The American foreign 
trade in June, the review states, was 
| downward in trend, also. The value of 
both exports and imports was again less 
than in the previous month, and sub- 
stantially less than a year ago. 

The sections of the review dealing 
with commodity prices and foreign trade | 
| follow in full text: 

Commodity prices continued to follow 
a downward course in July, and a con- 
sideypble number of important commodi- 
ties reached new low levels for recent 
years. The average prices of four basic 
metals, which usually responds quickly to 
any change in the industrial situation, 
continued to decline. Scrap steel dropped 

}to $14.75, equaling the low price of the 
|last week in May, and pig iron and 
| finished steel declined further, pig iron | 
| reaching the lowest level since 1915. Do- 
|mestic copper declined to 11 cents, lead | 
to a range of 5.20 to 5.25 cents, and 
zine to 4.05 cents, the lowest prices in 
recent years; zinc, however, had a sub- 
stantial recovery in the latter part of 
the month. Among the fuels, there was 
a slight seasonal advance in anthracite 
coal, while petroleum and _ bituminous 
coal declined. 


merchandise 


Grain and Textiles Down 

The declines in agricultural commodi- 
ties were not quite as general as in the, 
metals, but prices of a number of im- 
portant products fell rapidly, and reached 
new low levels for recent years. Cash 
‘wheat at its lowest daily closing was 
down to 82%; cents a bushel, as compared 
with $1.505s at last year’s high point. 
Corn, on the other hand, recovered some- 
|what from the low levels reached in 
June, and hogs advanced slightly from 
the June low. Refined sugar rose to 4.70 
;cents from the'low of 4.50 cents reached 
‘in June. The price of hides declined to 
13%2 cents, the lowest since 1926, and| 
prices of steers were down substantially. 
|Crude rubber declined to 10% cents a 
pound, the lowest in the hisory of the 
industry. F 

Among. the textjles, raw cotton was 
quoted as law as 12.45 cents a pound, 
a price that has not been reached since 
| the record crop year of 1926. Domestic 
wool recovered more than 1 cent a pound 
from the lowest levels of May. but raw 
silk continued to decline rapidly, and | 
|the Fairchild average silk price in the 
second week of July reached $2.613, the | 
lowest price ever recorded. This com- | 
pares with the 1929 high of $5.087, and 
is well under the average for the prewar | 
years 1911-13. Fairchild’s composite fi- 
which includes cotton, wool, 


some length the causes of bank failures| destroyed the confidence it had estab-! rayon, and silk, declined below the 1911- | 


‘during the past decade. The reasons 
;stated and conclusions arrived at were 
the results of study of the history of 
banking in Nebraska for the period cov- 
ered by this audit and careful consid- 
eration of the facts disclosed by the in- 
vestigation. Investigation and _ study 
;since my preliminary report has only 


dations made in that document. 

In anaiyzing almost every bank failure 
there are important facts and law viola- 
\tions diclosed that pertain to that bank 
alone, but there are certain economic 
|causes as well as violations of both stat- 


utory law and sound business practice | 
that are constantly disclosed as the un- 


derlying reasons for failures in almost 
jevery case. 


mercial credit and made bankruptcy wide- 
|spread throughout the Middle West with 
| consequent disaster to the banks of Ne- 
| braska and to the States surrounding her. 


| The World War inflated prices, both | 
'of land and other property, to such an} 


lextent that a business boom developed 
{which swept many bankers, business men 
end even farmers into a maelstrom of 
speculation. Standards of values and 
normal basis of credit were completely 
lost sight of and sound business prin- 
ciples were forgotten. 
creased in numbers until 
brought disaster because there was not 
sufficient safe and profitable business for 
all who were fighting for it. Land specu- 
lation, a most dangerous 


bankers to contract, became epidemic 


either aghrough loans on lands or by in-| 


direct purchases by bank officers. The 
fall in value of farm property has swept 
away supposed securities and caused a 
serious destruction of credit. Federal 
statistics show that agricultural values 
shrunk eight billions in one year. Only 
the strong, careful and experienced 
banker could weather this storm. 


‘Many Banks Created 


During War Boom 

During the war boom period 315 ad- 
|ditional State banks were chartered. 
the. year 1917, 101 new 


chartered. The courts decreed that, un- 
der the existing law, the State Banking 
Department could not refuse charters. 


This decision denied to the State’s offi-, 


cers a power essential to the safety of 


banking and the security and sufficiency | 


|of the bank guaranty fund. The Legis- 
lature later passed a 
lauthority to the Banking Department 
to refuse charters for good cause, re- 
quiring officers in management of banks 
‘to secure a license from the Banking 


, | Department certifying the bankers’ abil- 


ity and character. This law was sus- 
{pended by a referendum petition and 


|later was defeated by a vote of the peo-' 


'ple. Subsequently, 
were chartered for which there was no 
‘econumie use and men permitted to op- 
erate them who, for want of ability and 
jhonesty, have disgraced the buainess of 


jbanking. Too many banks and too few, 


|bankers bred bankruptcy in the bank- 
‘ing business. 
The irrestible economic law that un- 
profitable banks must finally fail or dis- 
continue has reduced the number of 
; State banks to the requirements of bank- 
ting and commerce. The law now -per- 

mits the banking department to judge as 
, to the need for a bank in a community 


as compared | and as to the ability and character of |from the Guaranty Fund. 


| the officers. As a result in the past year 


Since the World War eco-| 
|nomic causes general in scope and char- | 
jacter destroyed agricultural and com-| 


Banks were in-| 


competition , 


disease for | 


In | 
banks were} 
opened and during 1918, 102 more were 


law giving the} 


hundreds of banks! 


| lished. 


' 


| Duties‘of Department 
ankin ministration 
|Of Banking Ad 


| The Department of Banking Admin- 
istration is required by law to close 
| banks shown insolvent by its examiners. 
It is a felony for officers of a bank to 
receive deposits after it is insolvent. 
If an insolvent bank is permitted to 
operate, the depositor is grossly de- 
ceived and his supposed security be- 
comes a State swindle. In case of fail- 
ure stockholders are liable for an addi- 
tional amount equal to their capital in- 
vestment. Under careful supervision the 
dovble liability should .insure liquida- 
tion with little loss to depositors. 

A former Governor stated in a mes- 
sage to the legislature that early in his 
administration his Banking Commis- 
sioner reported to him that there were 
125 State banks hopelessly insolvent. A 
Banking Commissioner of another ad- 
ministration stated to me that a few 
months after he took office he made a 
written report that 150 banks were at 
that date insolvent. 
banks to run only delayed the deluge. 


banks. It did cost depositors large 
losses and piled up a mountain of bank 
failures when conditions could no longer 
be concealed. The greatest blot on our 
State and national governments is fail-| 
ure to enforce laws enacted for the pro-| 
| tection of property and the punishment 
| of crime. 


Liquidations Conducted 
|By Guarantee Fund Agency 


The Guarantee Fund Commission was | 
the chief agency of the State for the} 
| liquidation of failed banks during the} 
| period covered by this audit and inves- | 
| tigation. The Commission first organ- | 
ized and took oath of office May 4, 1923. 
|It was advocated by bankers and com- 
posed of bankers recommended to the 
| Governor by banking groups. ‘The law 
| provided that the Commission took 
| charge and acted for the stockholders of 
closed banks when directed to do so by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. | 

The Commission was authorized to re- 
open failéd banks, receive and pay out 
deposits avithout regard to the solvency 
of the institution. Every bank so op- 
erated showed a continual monthly op- 
erating loss and few organizations 
and sale of closed banks resulted from 
this policy. Delayed liquidations were 
only profitable to those in charge of 
| them. 

The operation of banks by the Guar- 
antee Fund Commission resulted in pay- 
ment of millions of dollars of discrim- 
inations and preferences in payment of 
|deposits. It has been charged that the 
Commission used the funds belonging to 
ithe assets of one bank to pay claims or 
deposits of another, but ‘the record 
shows this was not true. No breach of | 
trust by the Commissioners was dis- 
closed by this audit. 

Governor Weaver pointed out, in his 
statement issued when convening the ex- 
|tra session, that in 73 banks operated 
by the Commission there were prefer- 
ences paid some depositors to the amount 
of $5,000,000. It should be said that the 
;Commissioners claim that before Dec. | 
'1, 1927, it was represénted to them by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
|that losse’ would finally be paid in full | 
All unequal | 
|preferences in payments to depositors 


Sued by Department of Commerce.) only one new State bank has been char-|.were discontinued after December, 1927.' 


Permitting broken | 


Lax law enforcement did not save the} 


| to $272,000,000, 


| Commission 


| 13 average. + 
| The general wholesale commodity | 
| price index of the United States Bureau | 
|of Labor Statistics for June declined 2.6 | 
per cent from that of MA&y, the largest | 
loss that has occurred in any month 
since 1921, The index in June was 11 per 
cent under that of last July, and 13 per! 


cent under the 1926 average. | 
Foreign Trade Decreases 

This country’s foreign merchandise | 
trade during June showed a continuation | 
of the tendencies of recent months. The 
value both of exports and of imports was 
again less than in the previous month and 
substantially less than a year ago. Ex- 
ports, valued at $299,000,000, were 24 per 
cent below June 1929, and _ imports, 
valued at $250,000,000 showed a 29 per | 
cent decline. 
Compared with @ year ago, a decrease | 
of $55,000,000 in the value of exports of | 
finished manufactures accounted for | 
more than half of the total decline in| 
exports. The group of exports composed | 
of crude materials, however, continued | 
to show the heaviest percentage loss; 
shipments head of raw cotton were less 
than .two-thirds in quantity and only | 
one-half in value of the June 1929 ship- | 
ments. On the other hand, the total | 
value of exports of grains and 
products showed a 


, ’ grain | 
slight increase in 








This audit first disclosed the magnitude 
of these discriminations. 

There have been many cases reported 
to this office of compromises of debts 
owing to failed banks. 
reports of sale of lands or property at 
unfair prices. All these reports have 
been carefully investigated. The Com- 
mission has left a complete and well 
kept set of records showing the history 
of every transaction performed by itself 
or its agents. Compromises on loans 
and sale of real estate were all approved 
by district court judges after being au- 
thorized and revised by heads of de- 
partments. Because of the constant fall 
in values during recent years, delay in 
sale of land and other assets resulted in 
severe losses in many Cases. 


Fund Undermined 
By Bank Failures 


From 1909, when the present law was 
enacted, to-1925, when a long series of 
bank disasters began to undermine the 
guaranty fund, deposits in Nebraska 
State banks increased almost 500 per 
cent. The increase was from $62,000,000 


losses. From 1919 to June 30, 1980, 353 
State banks were closed in Nebraska. 
There were 615 State banks in opera- 
tion in 1908, 
1,009, an increase of 394 banks. On 
June 30, 1930, 602 State banks reported 
to the Department of Banking, a de- 
crease of 402 banks from the high water 
mark of 1921, . 

Liabilities of all banks closed prior to 
May 1, 1929, when the Guarantee Fund 
was abolished, $79,106,- 
559.78; liabilities of banks closed since 
May 1, 1929, $22,874,934.29; grand total 
of liabilities, $101,981,49%.07. 

In his final report Mr. Van Peterson, 


| Secretary of the Guarantee Fund Com- 


mission, estimated the deficit from the 


1929, at $16,000,000. 

The conclusion of the report sum- 
marizing the condition of receiver- 
ships in the State will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 15. 


Also numerous | 


During that period 91) 
banks closed but depositors suffered no 


By 1921 the number was | 


Bank Deposits: 
Ti reasury Will Study Charges 


(*EARLY 1869) TODAYS J] 


State Finance 
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Against Russian Manganese 


Of Commodities Assiscanc Secretary Lowman States That Complaints of 


“Dumping” Made by 


Will Be Investigated 


| 
Domestic Producers | 
| 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 


anthracite and lumber allegedly produced | 


| by convict labor. 


Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, in 
a letter to Secretary Lowman, asked for 


/an embargo on Russian manganese on 


the grounds of production by convict 
labor. In a later communication he set | 
forth the Antidumping Act as the basis 
for suitable action. 


Growth of Trade 


With Russia Cited 

The growth in trade between Russia 
and the United States indicated by 
figures just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commercé, which show that the 
value of our exports for t first six 
months of 1930 was $73,231,945 as com 
pared with $30,874,591 for the same pe- 
riod last year. Russian imports during | 
the first half of this year were valuec 
at about $11,000,000, leaving a balance 
in favor of the United States exceeding 
$60,000,000, it was stated. According to 
the Tariff Commission, Russia ranks with 
Brazil as the main source of the manga- 
nese consumed by the domestic steei in- 
dustry. 

The Iron and Steel Institute, during 
hearings on the Hawley-Smoot bill, pre- 


Is 





June, and was above the level of a year 


previous for the first time since last 
August. ‘ 
Imports of crude materials declined 


$44,000,000, or 36 per cent, from June, 
1929. The quantity of raw silk receipts 
was less than in any month in the past 
six years, and nearly 60 per cent less 
than in June of last year. Quantity im- 
ports of crude rubber, however, showed 
only a small percentage decrease from 
a year ago, and coffee imports showed 
an increase. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
exports amounted to $4,698,000,000, and 
imports to $3,849,000,000, a decline of 13, 
per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, 
from the previous fiscal year. The fa- 
vorable balance of merchandise trade 
was reduced from $1,082,000,000 in the) 
year ended June 30, 1929, to $849,000,000 | 
in the past year. ' 


Bureau of Mines Describes Tellurium | 


sented a large amount of testimony to. 
support the contention that regardless 
of the tariff rate, the steel industry 
would have to go outside the United 
States for its manganese because of the 
inadequacy of the domestic supply and 
its quesity. It was argued that eight 
years of protection under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff had failed to increase 
appreciably the domestic output. 

The manganese producers countered 
with arguments that the domestic supply 
is ample if given sufficient protection 
to develop properly. They cited the dis- 
covery of new deposits, new methods of 
refining and argued that it is a com- 
paratively new industry with great po- 
tentialities, 


Decline in Price 
Of Manganese Shown 


The 19380 tariff continues the duty of 
1 cent a*pound on the metallic. manganese 
content, applying to ores with content 
as low as 10 per cent of metallic man- 
ganese instead of 30 per cent which 
fixéd the beginning of the duty under the 
1922 act. | 

Mr. Adkerson, in his petition to Sec- 
retary Lowman, stated that “the aver- | 
age price of manganese ore per unit for 
the five years ended Jan. 1, 1929, was | 
about 40 cents c. i. f. Atlantic seaboard. 


| As a result of increasingly heavy impor- | 


tations of ore from Russia, however, 
manganese ore has been sold and is be- | 
ing sold on the Atlantic seaboard at ap- 
proximately 25 cents a long ton unit 
(22.4 pounds) or fully 15 cents below 
the average for previous years.” 

In addition, Mr. Adkérson quoted a 
memorandum from the chief of the Rus- 
sian section, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Depertment of Com- 
merce, which said among other things: 
“The basis for a dumping process of ex- | 
traordinary nature and with far reach- | 
ing aims is present in Russia. * * * The 
Russian effort is directed quite plainly | 
further to shut out so far as possible, by 
quoting lower prices, other manganese 
producers and to assure a monopoly for | 
itself.” 





And Discusses Prospective Utilization 


Research to Determine Value as Alloy of Metal Now Used| 


Principally to Color 





The United States produces only a| 
small fraction of its potential annual | 
output of 100,000 to 150,000 pounds of | 
tellurium, as the demand is restricted, | 
according to a statement made public} 
Aug. © by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Metallic tellurium has few industrial | 
uses, it was pointed out, but research is | 
likely to reveal new uses. It may find aj 


;market as an alloy with some of the base | 


metals, such as copper, lead, iron and | 
aluminum, while new uses are being de- 
veloped in the chemical and medicinal | 
industries. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The country’s potential production of | 
tellurium is estimated at from 100,000 
to 150,000 pounds annually, but because 
of restricted demand the sales of this 
comparatively little known metal repre- | 
sents only a small fraction of the poten- 
tial output, according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The element has possible new uses! 
which research is likely to uncover. Tel- | 
lurium may find a market for use as an 
alloy with a few of the base metals such | 


|as copper, tead, iron, and aluminum. | 


New uses are continually being found 
for tellurium in the medicinal and chem- | 
ical industries. 


Isolation of Tellurium 
From Transylvania Ores 


In 1782 Muller von Reichenstein sus- 
pected the presence of a new metal in| 
an auriferous’ mineral from the Maria- 
hilf mine near Zalethna in the Fatzburg 
Mountains of Transylvania. Tellurium 
was isolated from this mineral by Kitai- 
| bel in 1789, and in 1798 the existence 
jof the new element was confirmed by 
Klaproth, who gave it the name of tel- 
|lurium, from the Greek word “tellus,’’| 
the earth. 
Tellurium 


is a_ silver-white, lustrous, 
srittle, metallic-looking substance, closely 
jrecalling antimony in appearance. 

| Metallic tellurium has only slight ip- 
|dustrial application. It is used as a 
jerystal detector or dry rectifier in radio | 
work; as a coloring agent in certain 
glass and ceramic wares; in photogra- 
|phy; to give silverware a black finish, | 
jand, in the form of diethyl telluride, as 
an antiknock compound in gasoline for 
internal combustion engines. 

| The use of tellurium in crystal de- 
|tector sets in radio never assumed im- 
|portant proportions, though for a while! 
bow radio industry took what little was | 
sold. 


Utilization for Coloring 
Glass and Porcelain | 


Tellurium is used for producing blue 
and brown glass and glazes and the sul- | 
| phide is used for producing a pink color 
}on porcelain, 
In photography a solution of tellurium | 
| dissolved in a sodium sulphide solution, 
|is used in the toning or coloring baths | 
|for photographic prints to give them a, 
| brownish tint. 
A solution of tellurium oxide in hydro- 
|chloric acid is used as a dip for silver- | 
| ware to give a black finish. Although the | 
amount consumed may not be large, this | 
use constitutes one of the few commercial | 
| applications of tellurium. 
| The use of 0.2 per cent diethyl tellu- 
ride in gasoline imparts certain anti- 
| knock qualities to the fuel and is said to 
|eliminate carbon deposits, greatly in- 
creesing the efficiency of motors designed | 
to operate on very high compression. 
A special type of engine is said to be| 
| required to produce these results. Tetra- 
|ethyl lead and similar compounds, how- 


| $79,000,000 of liabilities as of May 1,|ever, have been found to be almost as} 


|satisfactory, and as they are cheaper | 
|than diethyl! telluride, are ordinarily used 
instead. 

The fungicidal properties of the 
tellurites« have been investigated rather | 


| quantities, while smaller lots of a few | 


Glass and Porcelain 


extensively, but they appear to be less | 
active for such purpose than the 
selenites. | 

The principal immediate outlets for | 
tellurium are in medicinal chemistry and | 
in metallurgy. In medicinal chemistry | 
it has been found that the compounds | 
of tellurium have a certain bactericidal | 
activity which may in the future make 
them of importance. 

Considerable study has been carried ; 
on in the past concerning the action of | 
tellurium in aluminum-copper-tellurium | 
alloys. | 

At present, studies are being made | 
concerning the effect of tellurium in; 
steel, especially the maghining qualities 
of tellurium-steel. | 
_ Tellurium occurs native in small quan- | 
tities, associated with silver and gold, 
but it is usually found combined with 
these or other metals as tellurides, Of 
the numerous tellurium bearing min-| 
erals, only silver telluride is used for 
the production of commercial tellurium. 
In Europe it is found distributed among 
various deposits, and this material, “Tel- 
Jurreicherz,” contains about 4 to 5 per 
cent silver telluride. 

Tellurium is recovered mainly in the 
United States from the anode slime ob- 
tained in the electrolytic refining of cop- 
per and lead. These slimes, especially 
from the copper refineries, also contain | 
gold, silver and some of the platinum 
metals, as well as szienium. 

While there is only a small industrial | 
application for tellurium in the United | 
States, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds are 
sold annually. The largest producers 
of tellurium in this country are the Rari- 
tan Copper Works, at Perth Amboy, N. 
J., the United States Lead Refinery, Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind., and the plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., | 
Omaha, Nebr. 

During 1923, the first year for which 
figures are available, a little less than! 
1,000 pounds of tellurium was made and 
sold by two producers, the Raritan Cop- 
per Works and the U. S. Lead Refinery, 


Inc. The average price received was $2 
a pound. Manufacturers of electrical 
equipment, electro-plating works, and| 


chemical laboratories bought the largest | 
pounds each were distributed to labora- | 
tories for experimental work. } 


In 1928 the estimated cutput was 2,650 | 


| 
pounds, but sales apperently amounted | 


to only 1,000 pounds, valued at $1,960 or | ~ 


$1.85 a pound, 


Tellurium is usually sold as being 99 
per cent pure and marketed in the form 
of slabs or sticks, though it is also avail- 
able in powder form. Shipments are gen- 
erally made in 10-pound lots and multi- 
ples thereof. Premiums a:d_ penalties 





Resources of Indiana Banks 
Decline During Past Year 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 13. | 


Total resources of Indiana banks and | 


| trust companies, under jurisdiction of the 


State Banking Department, are $708,797,- 
115 as of June 30, according to a tabu- 
lation made Aug. 8 by Thomas D. Burr, | 
Assistant State Banking Commissioner. 

For the same period in 1929, re- 
sources totaled $738,758,111, making a | 


| decrease this year of $29,960,996. 


Five savings banks reported resources 
of $27,596,949; 98 private banks, $20,- 
349,707; 456 State banks, $274,589,466; | 
and 156 trust companies, $386,260,991. | 

Average cash reserve was given as 
18.5 per cent, with secondary reserve | 
(U, S. and other bonds) 21.7 per cent, a| 
total of 40.2 per cent. 

A decrease in bills payable s#fice Dec. 
31, 1929, of $5,560,506 was recorded. 
Cash reserve increased over the May re- 
port by 1.3 per cent. 

Total loans and discounts are given as 
$355,498,338. 


‘a. G. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 11 








Made Public Aug. 13 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ . $2,090,954.49 
Internal-revenue receipts: ae 
PRONE GAN 0 cde sewes 575,058.62 
Miscellaneous internal 
BOCGROS 5 ines cies ceesy 2,839,423.97 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,313,855.85 





Total. ordinary receipts $6,819,292.93 


Balance previous day ..... 132,964,444.04 
BOO ss0sk000eegeuee $139,783,736.97 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $14,453,453.13 
Interest on public debt .... 117,351.96 
Refunds of receipts ....... 341,919.41 
PURee CANE wo. icicccaws 33,919.35 
Operations’ in special ac- 
COMERS. (oi 6 i 0086-0 seS e 101,102.44 
Adjusted service ceztificate 
Breet 99,410.19 
Civil-service retirement 
ee eee ee 131,159.81 


Investment of trust funds , 423,985.64 


Total ordinar- expendi- 
tures pe t:em eR Waere $15,500,097.05. 
Other 


public debt expendi- 





GU » in5956 0460 de uvabuas 176,820.75 
Balance today . 124,106,819.17 
BUGOD  n020000s0cenbeuan $139,783,736.97 





Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Aug. 12.—The Federal: Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchendise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained \and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 





Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1197 
Belgium (belga) ...........ee0- 13.9846 
Bulgaria (lev) .\......cccccce j -7215 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....... - 2.9662 
Denmark (krone) .......s..... 26.8136 
England (pound) ......ccccces- 487.1036 
Finland (matkka) ............ . 2.5181 
PIRREO CICA) |. 6-c..coccesd . 3.9336 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8855 
Greece (drachma) sine 1,2978 
Hungary (pengo) ae 17.5344 
Italy (lira) ; nt 5.2382 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.3003 
Morwar (rene) .... .dccecasee 26.8081 
Pemeee. (GROG)... . accvavcaueass - 11,2090 
Portugal (escudo) .......... 4 4.4975 
Buena (lad) ....<céccaccaces -5961 
Spain (peseta) iseeeseemhasne 10.9573 
Sweden (krona) eovccccvecces 26.8853 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 





Japan (yeny 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) ........ e-+ee 100.0703 
Are SOND) «5. .0+s accuses enue 99.9375 
Mexico (peso) iewewte eam | ae 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 83.2302 
re oe 10.2820 
Ce TORNNO) So Sovenceceoboete 12.0921 
Uruguay (peso) .....cccecce e+» 83.4905 
Copemees (peee) «....0casecccene 96.5300 
er Geet. . <... wnécecennceneneee 35.0000 





| Changes in Status 


tenis 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
were announced Aug. 13 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 


Applications to organize received with 
title requested: 

Wurtsboro National Bank, Wurtsboro, N. 
Y., capital, $25,000. Correspondent, George 
B. Wixson, Wurtsboro, N. Y. 

The City National Bank of Forest City, 
capital, $50,000. Correspondent, G. 

Harrill, Forest City, N. C. 

Charters issued: 
The Northwestern 
Litchfield, Minn., 
ident, F. M. 
terman. 

First National Bank in Phillips, 
capital, $25,000. President, Henry 
bauer; cashier, Joe Kolar. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Commercial National Bank of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, capital, $100,000; effective 
Aug. 5, 1930. Liquidating agent, C. A. Gar- 
lock, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Absorbed by the 
Fort Dodge National Bank, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, No. 2763. 

The National Bank of Commerce of Og- 
den, Utah, capital, $250,000; effective June 
10, 1930. Liquidating agent, Commercial 
Security Bank of Ogden, Utah. 





Be 


National Bank of 
capital, $75,000. Pres- 
March; cashier, W. C. Hin- 


Wis., 
Nie- 





do not affect the quoted price, and ship- 
ments are received upon weights and 
statement of purity made by the seller. 


,A commercial grade of tellurium oxide 


and a C. P. grade are also in the market, 

There is no special marketing problem 
for tellurium; the price is based on sup- 
ply and demand and hence little change 


|1s possible, as the supply is well in ex- 
;cess of demand. 


Additional details are given in Infor- 
mation Circular 6317, “Selenium and 
Tellurium,” by R. M. Santmyets, which 
may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 





National | 












Electric Power 


Company 


A $400,000,000 group 
of operating compa- 
nies providing public 
utility services in 15 
states from Maine to 
Florida. 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Whe Weekly Index 


ob Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page reference used is the Yearly Index 
Number which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 


VOL. V. NO. 139 


EALTH always enters into the 
H subject of.foods. Public health 

must be safeguarded jealously. 
Maintenance of food standards, so that 
the public is protected against ill 
health, sickness and infection, is a pro- 
tection to the consumer. Thus, a State 
Department of Agriculture has the 
dual function of first, serving produc- 
ers and, secondly, protecting consum- 
ers. The two tasks coordinate nat- 
urally. 

.From the many types of work per- 
formed by the California Department 
of Agriculture, the records made by its 
Bureau of Dairy Control may be cited 
as illustrations of the protection af- 
forded to.consumers through the crea- 
tion and maintenance of food standards 
in dairy products., By elevating those 
standards the Depdrtment has not only 
enhanced the value of dairy products to 
ee but to the producer as 
well. 

The accomplishments of this depart- 
ment in dairy control’ work find their 
beginning in the enactment of the 
State’s pure milk law in 1916 and its 
reenactment in more stringent form in 
1927. This law defines market milk, 
provides for the securing of wholesome, 
pure milk supplies, prevents the sale of 
impure milk, empowers cities, counties 
and groups of. municipalities and coun- 
ties to establish milk inspection serv- 
ice and provides funds to defray the 
expenses of the inspection service and 
the maintenance of laboratories. The 
department promulgates the rules and 
regulations under which the various 
grades of milk are produced. Both 
farm and commercial dairies must 
stand rigid examinations. 


a 


The scope of this program has in- 
creased until today 72 inspection dis- 
tricts are operating under the super- 
vision of the department in coopera- 
tion with local health officers. These 


districts cover 96 per cent of the total 
population of the State and more than 
550 cities and towns. The control of 
this work is carried on mainly by con- 
dueting surprise milk scoring contests. 
The milk is examined for bacterial an- 
alysis, flavor and odor, sediment, milk 
fat contents, solids not fat, acidity and 
character and appearance of bottles 
and caps. The average quality of the 
graded milk in California computed on 
a volume basis for last year was over 
95 per cent perfect, a record of quality 
that will be difficult to surpass. 

This program, which has developed 
elargely of its own momentum, protects 
the consumer against unwholesome and 
unsafe milk supplies, safeguards pro- 
ducers and distributors against unfair 
competition, drives the _ illegitimate 
competitor who has no regards for pub- 
lic health or honest business out of the 
field, and furnishes assistance in the 
solution of trade problems for dairy- 
men and distributors. This program 
has stimulated the confidence of the 
public in milk as a food and has re- 
sulted in increased per tapita consump- 
tion of the product. 
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Work of California Department of Agricul- 
ture in Protecting Supply Extends From 
Source to Milk Bottle in Home 


By G. H. HECKE 


Director, Department of Agriculture, State of California 





The work of the department, through 
its Bureau of Dairy Control, includes 
more than the regulation and impreve- 
ment of market milk. Its projects em- 
brace, in addition to market milk work, 
the supervision of manufacturing milk 
and cream, butter control, cheese con- 
trol, ice cream control, general dairy 
products inspection, imitation licensing 
service, commercial testing service, a 
service for dairy containers in the form 
of an exchange, and the compilation 
and dissemination of reliable statistics 
on various phases of dairying. 

+ 


The work of superWsing manufactur- 
ing milk and cream, which started in 
1925, has grown to suc an extent that 
it-includes in its scope 90 plants manu- 
facturing butter, cheese, ice cream and 
evaporated milk whose raw _ supply 
comes from approximately 19,000 dai- 
ries. More than 80 per cent, there- 
fore, of all manufacturing milk and 
cream produced in California, is graded 
for quality on a definite scientific basis. 

Special attention is paid to the wash- 
ing, sterilizing and handling of equip- 
ment and the protection ofthe product 
from contamination. Raw material 
found to be unwholesome or unfit for 
consumption within the provisions of 
the dairy law, is colored and marked 
for identification and returned to the 
producer. 

By the use of the direct microscopic 
count in the grading of manufacturing 
milk and a standard acidity test in con- 
nection with the grading of manufac- 
turing cream, an accurate examination 
is daily made of the product of hun- 
dreds of dairies. It not only furnishes 
reliable information relative to the 
quality itself, but also supplies an in- 
dex of the dairies which are using 
faulty methods, thus enabling the e 
spectors to concentrate their attention 
on such patrons. 

The department scores “the butter 
produced in the State for commercial 
quality, tests it for composition and 
examines the packages for labeling. 
Special permits are required for manu- 
facturing butter from sour cream with- 
out the use of neutralizers. Factories 
found manufacturing cheese deficient 
in fat, or containing excessive amount 
of moisture are instructed to conform 
with the requirements of California’s 
general dairy laws. A maximum bac- 
terial standard of 150,000 bacteria per 
gram has been established for ice 
cream. Consumers are protected in 
every possible way against fraud, bad 
manufacturing, the use of substitutes 
and misleading trade names. 


a 


The remarkable thing about the work 
of this division of the department is 
that it is, practically self-supporting. 
Ninety-six per cent of its total budget 


of $150,000 is contributed through vol- 
untary trust funds from various phases 
of the industry and receipts from 
licenses, and only 4 per cent is obtained 


_directly from public funds derived from 


taxation. 


~ 


E; ffects of Drought on Fish Life 


Low Waters Destroy Feed and Nurseries 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE , 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 


ROLONGED periods of drought 
accompanied by high tempera- 
tures may produce conditions ex- 

tremely unfavorable to fish life and call 
for watchfulness on the part of fishery 
authorities to prevent disaster. 

These unfavorable conditions may 
arise from a variety of causes. In the 
case of the trouts and other cold water 
species, reduced stream flow and the 
warming up of the wattrs may greatly 
shorten the length of streams within 
which trout can continue to exist. 
From this stage it is but a step to par- 
tial or almost complete drying up of 
the stream with the total loss of the 
fish population. 

In the case of the warm water fishes, 
prolonged drought reduces stream flow, 
dries up many of the overflowed pools 
filled at high water, wiping out the fish 
population, reduces the nursery areas 
for the young fishes and, in some cases 
with extremely low levels, concentrates 
the fish population into pools where the 
small fish fall a prey /to the large fish 
and the large fish become easy victims 
to their enemies, including man. 

At such times the unscrupulous per- 
son with seine, dynamite or other 
means may seriously deplete the fish 
supply of a stream. Then, too, with the 
lowering of the water level, the decom- 
position of the vegetation and the high 
temperatures may lower the oxygen 
content of the water below what the 
fish require. Where there is pollution, 
its hasmful effects will be greatly exe 
tended, due to its accumulation and its 


. 


increase volume in proportian to stream 
flow. 

Another change of conditions may 
arise in tidal areas. With the reduced 
influx of fresh water, brackish and salt 
water creep upstream many miles 
carrying marine forms into waters 
where one would hardly expect to find 
them. 

_In general, the factors I have men- 
tioned call for vigilance on the part of 
fishery authorities. Wherever the trout 
are endangered the State authorities 
should be notified and efforts made to 
move the endangered fish population to 
streams where they will be saved. In 
the case of both the cold and warm 
water fishes, fish wardens need to exer- 
cise greater vigilance to prevent need- 
less slaughter of the fish stock. 

During the present drought, some of 
the States have rendered heroic service 
in rescuing fishes and have received 
much helpful cooperation from mem- 
bers of fish and game clubs and other 
private citizens. 

The mortality in the home aquarium 
has been unusually high due to the con- 
tinued high temperatures which have 
prevailed, lowering the oxygen content 
of the water, and speeding up decom- 
position of uneaten food. If your pet 
is endangered, you may want to put 
him in a shallow pan of water, properly 
screaned from the household cat. The 
goldfish will not be endangered even if 
his back fin is out of the water for as 
he splashes about, he wiH automati- 
cally contribute to keeping the water 
aerated. 
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ue Improving T eaching Methods 
in Rural Districts of North Dakota 


» 


State Department Gives Particular Attention to Prob- 


lem of Providing Special Training for One-teacher Schools 
By BERTHA,R. PALMER 


e Superintendent of Public Instructidn, State of North Dakota 


| have the teacher problems in rural 
schools received serious considera- 
tion. Definite standards for buildings 
and equipment of rural schools have been 
set up by the State Department and leg- 
islators have appropriated generous 
sums to be distributed as State aid to 
schools meeting the standards, which 
practice has resulted in definite improve- 
ment in such schools. 

But-the teacher is the key to the situ- 
ation. While we have always had rural 
schools, the fact that there are teacher 
problems peculiar to rural schools is only 
now being recognized. 

In rural schools employing teachers 
with some normal training, it is found 
that the work she has taken has ,not 
fitted her for the one-teacher situation. 
It is only recently that definite studies 
have been made of rural schools as rural 
schools, Courses in management of one- 
teacher schools, and methods of class 
room procedure In one teacher schools 
are now being offered in teacher training 
institution’ while advanced work in rural 
education includes valuable courses for 
county superintendents and supervisors 
of class room instruction in rural schools. 

North Dakota is second in rurality 
among the States. Sixty-one per cent 
of its people live on farms, 75 per cent 
of its boys and girls attend schools in 
the open country most of them in one- 
teacher schools, 58 per cent of all its 
teachers teach in country schools, and 67 
per cent of these have had less than one 
year of training above high school grad- 
uation. ) - 

In January, 1927, the Department of 
Public Instruction entered upon a defi- 
nite program for improving class room 
teaching which has been advanced and 
developed under the following projects: 

1. A new course of study for the ele- 

‘mentary schools has been prepared and 
is now in use. It is a volume of 400 
pages accompanied by four hand books 
for literature, picture study, physical 
education, and information about North 
Dakota.’ The main volume contains a 
suggested daily program for the one- 
teacher school indicating the grouping of 
classes for certain recitations, and the 
alteration by years of certain subjects. 
By. giving special consideration to these 
problems it makes available to the chil- 
dren in rural schools the same benefits 
from ‘a scientific course of study as are 
enjoyed’ by children in large city sys- 
tems, 

2. Improvement of rural teachers in 
service. Our minimum requirement for 
certification is 12 weeks of normal train- 
ing -after high school graduation. 
Teachers with so little training need 
much professional help. Therefore, in 
September, October and November a 

‘corps of demonstration teachers is em- 
ployed to help solve their problems where 
the problems are encountered. For ,one 
week, group meetings of the teachers are 
held in each county. . 

A definite program of classes, with 
the regular pupils of the school, is taught 
by the demonstration teacher during the 
forenoon; the afternoon is devoted to 
conference. So valuable are the demon- 
stration conferences that several county 
superintendents have arranged simflar 
meetings for their teachers in the graded 


and consolidated schools. 
The demonstration week is held and 
financed under the law providing for 


O NLY WITHIN the past few years 


“necessary 


teachers’ meetings but this new form 
has entirely displaced the old “round-up” 
type of county institute. 

3. Special training for teachers in 
rural schools. In 1927, only one of our 
five institutions for training elementary 
teachers was offering courses for teach- 
ing in rural schools. The need has been 
placed before the presidents of these 
institutions each Spring and courses in 
rural methods and management in 
charge of rural specialists are now in- 
cluded, in the regular courses in these 
institutions. The director of rural edu- 
cation in the teacher training institu- 
tions act as demonstration teachers dur- 
ing September, and thus are able to 
make the work offered under their direc- 
tion during the year fit the actual condi- 
tions in the field. 

4. Professional training for rural 
schools involves about one-third of the 
regular two-year teacher training pro- 
gram. It includes (1) observation and 
practice teaching in rural schools under* 
rural schopl conditions, (2) “methods 
which a one-teacher school demands, (3) 
a coursé in rural sociology and eco- 
nomics. The State Board of Administra- 
tion has this Spring authorized all 
teacher training institutions to offer a 
one-year course to include the subjects 
1 for the one-teacher school. 
This course will be accepted with full 
credit as the first year of the two-year 
standard course. 

Along with these four projects other 
changes have been made toward definite 
improvement: ae 

Eighth grade examination questions 
are prepared upon the definite material 
required in the course of study. If 
teachers follow the course closely, pu- 
pils should be ready fon examination, 
as the definite requirements are the ac- 
cepted minimum requirements in the 
various subjects. 

Study outlines for seventh and eighth 
grade selections in literature listed in 
the course of study are prepared and 
sent out to county superintendents for 
the ust of teachers. While emphasis 
has been placed upon classroom in- 
struction, requirements for standard- 
ization have not been neglected. Plans 
for definite equipment for playgrounds, 
lavatory facilities, and adjustable flag-* 
pole have been prepared. ~A special 
study of one-room school buildings has 
been made, and_a plan which meets all 
necessary requirements for convenience, 
sanitation, and standardization pre- 
pared. Cuts of this plan may be secured 
from the State or county superintend- 
ent’s office free: 

Two changes have improved class- 
room work in high school: 

Credit for daily recitation is given 
toward final grades and more regular 
daily attendance and better daily work 
have resulted. 


A new high school curriculum is be-, 


ing prepared. About 5,000 pupils grad- 
uate from State high schools each year; 
nearly 1,000 zo to the University dnd 
Agricultural College; about 800 plan to 
teach. This leaves 3,009 who have “fin- 
ished school.” The new courses are 
more practical for the 3,000 arwdgat the 
same time, those who want to do so can 
meet all college entrance requirements. 

North Dakota is coming to recognize 
that the rural child has a rich natural 
environmfient and that the rural school 
offers a distinct opportunity which can 
and should be capitali.ed in the inter- 
est of education. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue, + 
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Big Cedars of Pacific Seaboard 
Supply Markets of World + + + 





Logs and Lumber, Pencil Slats, Telegraph 
Poles and Railroad Ties Shipped to Europe, 
Asia, Australia and South America 





By J. C. NELLIS 


Assistant Chief, Lumber Division, Department of Commerce 


HE EXPORTS of cedar logs and 

lumber, pencil slats and pencils 

and minor products from the 
United States in 1929, were valued at 
more than $8,000,000. 

Of this total about 55 per cent repre- 
sents logs, about 30 per cent pencil 
slats and pencils, and about 10 per cent 
lumber and timber. It is not possible 
to include the important foreign sales 
of cedar battery separators, since these 
are not segregated in customs statis- 
tics. 

Practically all of the export cedar 
logs are sent out of the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and are known to be 
of western red and Port Orford cedar. 
No very late information is available as 
to the proportion of these two cedars 
exported. 

\ A 

Figures compiled in the lumber trade, 
however, show that, in 1928, the total 
cut of Port Orford cedar in Coos and 
Curry counties, Oregon—the principal 
producing section—was about 90,000,- 
000 board feet. Of this quantity some- 
thing over 33,000,000 feet consisted of 
logs exported to Japan, about 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber which was partly 
exported, and about 26,000,000 feet of 
lumber used in the manufacture of bat- 
tery separators. Of the logs sold to 
Japan, 1,590,000 feet went out of San 
Francisco and the balance out of Coos 
Bay. 

Most of the cedar logs are exported 
from the Pacific coast and, therefore, 
the greater proportion of the logs are 
of western red cedar. Of the few hun- 
dred thousand feet of logs moving out 
of Atlantic and Gulf ports, it is esti- 
mated that areund two-thirds was east- 
ern red cedar !ogs for European pencil 
factories. The balance are white cedar 
logs going out of northern New Eng- 
land to Canadian sawmills just across 


the border. 
A 


Cedar sawed timber is a small item 
which goes largely to Japan, Peru and 
New Zealand for resawing. This tim- 
ber is doubtless nearly all of the west- 
ern red species. 

In 1929, the United States exported 
nearly 190,000 poles for telegraph, tele- 
phone and electric lines. No separate 
figures by species are available, but 
from a review of customs district ex- 
ports, it may be estimated that about 
one-half of these were western red 
cedar. 

There is a considerable export of 
creosoted western_red cedar poles to 
Canada, many of which were cut in 
western Canada and brought back from 
United States creosoving plants more 
favorably located from the standpoint 


of transportation than are creosoting 
plants in Canada. . 

Due to the preference of féteign 
builders for tile or metal roofing, few 
wood shingles are exported. Out of 
the 1929 export of 91,555,000 wood 
shingles, it is estimated that about one- 
half were of western red cedar, which 
went mostly to Canada, Mexico, New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Some of the southern white cedar in 
the United States is exported in the 
form of tubs for washing machines, ice 
cream freezers, and other woodenware. 
Some woodenware is made of eastern 
red cedar and_a portion of this may 
alse find a market abroad. 

Most of the cedars taken out is used 
for railroad ties, but it is not known 
that any of them except Port Orford 
cedar, are exported. There have been 
important shipments of Port Orford 
cedar ties to Japan. 

California incense cedar and eastern 
red cedar are used in foreign countries 
in the manufacture of the familiar lead 
pencil. Cedar chests and lining for 
clothes closets are as yet little used 
abroad for the reason that other coun- 
tries have not yet paid a great deal of 
attention to this method of protection 
against moths. 


Perhaps the greatest use of PEt Or- 
ford cedar abroad is in thé form of 
battery separators in American auto- 
mobiles and American batteries sold in 
foreign countries for various purposes, 
and in separators or material therefore 
sold to foreign manufacturers of bat- 
teriés. However, no figures on the ex- 
port of Port Orford cedar in the form 
of separators have been compiled. 

It is understood that these are ex- 
ported to many European countries, as 
well as to several Asiatic and other 
markets. This wood is also manufac- 
tured. into plywood, some of which is 
doubtless exported. 

Western red cedar is best known 
throughout the United States in the 
form of shingles and siding and canoe 
planking. Nearly 95 per cent of all 
wood shingles manufactured in the 
United States—and also about the same 
proportion of all used, considering the 
important imports from Canada—are of 
this species. a 

Abroad, however, it is little known 
in the form of shingles, for the reason 
that all foreign builders and home 
owners have, through centuries of use 
of local or nearby materials, practically 
come to have a preference for tile or 
metal roofings. 

Japan is the largest market for west- 
ern red cedar and buys large quantities 
of logs and bolts and some lumber 
sizes, as well as flitches, 





Financing Penal Institutions 


Use. of Pay-as-you-go Plan by States 
By A. L. BOWEN 


Superintendent of Charities, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


General Assembly of [Illinois 

made a wise choice a year ago 
when they decided that Illinois State 
charitable and penal institutions should 
be enlarged to meet demands for grow- 
ing population on the pay-as-you-go 
plan out of current revenue rather than 
out of the proceeds of costly bond is- 
sues or special taxes. ; 

I am satisfied that our program in 
Illinois is based on firm ground. This 
conclusion is arrived at both by per- 
sonal observation in Massachusetts and 
New York State hospitals for mental 
diseases and by the confirmation of ex- 
perienced men in the public service. 

New York has been trying to provide 
room for its mental patients through 
bond issues for new institutions and 
buildings. 

The first bond issue was approved by 
the people in 1923. It amounted to 
$50,000,000, $36,000,000 of which were 
allocated to mental hospitals. The 
Gefteral Assembly has added to that 
sum $20,000,000 from general revenue. 
The next three General Assemblies are 
expected to appropriate $20,000,000 
each. A bond issue of $50,000,000 will 
be submitted to the people of that 
State at the.next election. When all 
the new institutions and new buildings 
for mental patients, now under con- 
struction, shall have been occupied, 
New York still will be short at least 
10,000 beds to meet its obligations upon 
the basis it has set. The mental hos- 
pital population of New York increases 
at the rate of 2,500 a year and the pub- 
lic officials have no assurance that 
when present and prospective buildings 
shall have been o@cupied the institu- 
tion population will not still be from 
10,000 ‘to 12,000 in excess of a reason- 
able estimate of capacity 

However, New York confronts a 
problem that is unlike that in other 
States and its public men believe that 
the bond issue plan of meeting it is the 
cheapest and most promising. 


c OVERNOR EMMERSON and the 


On the other hand, Massachusetts 
has plenty of room, generous room, in 
fact, for all its mental wards, notwith- 
standing it is caring for more mental 


patients in State institutions than any. 


other State in the Union, population 
being considered. Massachusetts has 
paid as it has gone and is ¢omfortable 
today. None of its hospitals even ap- 
proaches crowding. Indeed, the Massa- 
Grasse standard of cubic and square 
oot areas for patients are more than 
liberal. 

The continuity of policy has pre- 
vailed in the Bay State for many years 
with the oes highly qualified direc- 
tor of the Wepartment holding office 
through all the frequent changes in the 
governorship. The advantages of con- 
tinuous policies and of no interference 
in the professional work of these insti- 
tution departments are more apparent 
in Massachusetts where material prog- 
resg has been made in applying preven- 
tive treatment and care. 

In that State the ideal has been de- 
veloped and put into practice that the 
State hospital shall be held responsible 
for the mental health of the people in 
the district it serves. To that end some 
of them have even been conducting 
child guidance clinics, while other 
forms of preventive medicine in the 
field of mental disease are numerous 
and are working well. 

Both New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have defeated bond i-sues, proposed for 
institutional expansion and my under- 
standing is that New Jersey, on a pay- 
as-you-go plan has brought its institu- 
tions up to a standard that provides 
reasonable room for all of its wards 
and better care and treatment. 

I know of no reason why Illinois, 
after the present overload has been 
overcome, should not and might not 
each two years make appr&friations 
sufficient to accommodate what experi- 
ence and statistics have demonstrated 
will be the normal increase in institu- 
tion population during the next suc- 
ceeding two-year period. 
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